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Is it possible to give a stranger some idea of the country 
life of England—of those enjoyments which enter so deeply 
into the nature of our islander? Perhaps not; but with the 
help of the books named above, and selected from the more 
recent works bearing on our subject, we propose to try. 

Let us begin at the beginning. When a French parent has a son 
to educate, he sends him to a “college” in a town. An English 
paterfamilias, if he can afford it, sends his boy to Eton or Har- 
row, or, if he cannot stand the expense, he seeks out some minor 
rural school, where there are good masters and also good play- 
ing fields and a river to row on. And each has his reward. The 
French school-boy is a pretty-behaved young gentleman. The 
Jesuits make fair classical scholars still, though not so good as of 
old; and an average French educated boy can write his own 
language, and speak whole sentences grammatically—accom- 
plishments which fall only to the favoured few in England. 
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On the other hand, the English public-school boy, if not taught 
like the ancient Persians “to ride, and shoot with the bow, and 
speak the truth,” can for the most part, and as a class, sit a horse 
across country, shoot with fowling-piece and rifle, box, row, 
swim, and play at cricket and foot-ball. The love of truth, we 
hope, is not peculiar to either country; but the courageous 
training of an English boy must have some effect in bracing 
the mind to honesty, as well as the limbs to labour. There is 
another result of this English training. From school-days to 
old age an Englishman looks for his recreation and pleasure to 
the country. The feverish whirl of a London “season,” or a 
tempting of fortune at Baden or Homburg, only sends him back 
more eager for the sport, the farming, planting, gardening of 
home. The rural passion is imitated and affected in other 
countries. In an Englishman it is genuine, and instead of 
wearing out amidst the straight hedges and restraints of civili- 
sation, is extending with new pursuits and modern acquirements. 
A huntsman (of hounds) or a deer-stalker always knew he must 
study the nature and habits of his “chase,” and of the service 
able animals which he trained to assist in it. But now every 
sportsman worthy of the name is more or less a Naturalist. A 
good part of his enjoyment is derived from observing and com 
paring the habits of the game, the country, the climate ; and so, 
the circle widening, all natural sights and things. When we speak 
of “ Englishmen,” we include the whole inhabitants of our 
islands, and with some modification, what we have said is even 
peculiarly applicable to Scotsmen; for many natives of the 
capital and of the provincial towns of England have no definite 
connexion with any rural district; but in Scotland, all of us 
without exception are “of” some country. Even the tradesman 
who works in a hereditary shop in Edinburgh, has a bond of 
kindred in some farm or rural village, where his children go 
to spend their holidays; and Donald MacAlpine, who sells 
whisky in a cellar of the Gallowgate of Glasgow, has his 
memory stored with the stories of his native glen in the far 
west, and perhaps some notion of gentility, as the laird’s far 
awa kinsman. To that glen his affections turn. He may never 
get there: he is unfit for its life. But in feeling and imagina- 
tion he is still the Highlander. 

We have said that a sportsman readily becomes a naturalist. 
The pleasure of studying the animals of game is apt to 
preponderate over the amusement of hunting them. A good 
specimen of this order of sportsman was Mr. St. John, the 
author whose work stands first of those prefixed to this Article. 
Without a scientific education, or any peculiar addiction to 
science, he has, by the accuracy of his observations and faithful 
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description, made a name and established an authority among 
naturalists ; while his hearty love for sport and all rural pleasures 
has given his volumes a place on the shelf with White’s 
History of Selborne, and the books that charmed our youth. 

Charles St. John was well-born, being the grandson of Frede- 
rick second Viscount Bolingbroke. We get a slender outline of 
his life in this volume, and something of his school-habits we 
derive from his friend and fellow-sportsman, Mr. Jeans: 


“ At school he was far ahead of me in all the theory and some of the 
practice of ‘wild sports.’ But it was under the tuition of a certain old 
pensioner, who in virtue of his weekly function in the school, went by 
the name of the drill-sergeant, that we both attained to no mean pro- 
ficiency in spinning for trout and trolling for pike in the river Arun 
whenever we could shirk out of bounds on half-holidays, as well as in 
setting night-lines artistically for eels. 

“Even at that time St. John had the zoological bump largely de- 
veloped. His box (or scobb, as we used to call it, after the Winchester 
fashion) was generally a sort of menagerie—dormice in the one till, 
stag-beetles of gigantic size, and wonderful caterpillars in paper boxes, 
in the other, while sometimes a rabbit, sometimes a guinea-pig, or 
perhaps a squirrel, was lodged below in a cell cunningly constructed 
of the Delphin classics and Ainsworth’s Dictionary. He was scarcely 
ever without live stock of some sort.” 

A youth of this nature was not likely to endure the restraint 
of a public office in London,—the life appointed for him by his 
family,—and he soon emancipated himself, got down among the 
solitudes of Sutherland, had the fortune to find a wife there, 
and continued ever after to lead the life of a sportsman and 
naturalist, his choice of residence only partly modified by the 
convenience of his family, and their education. 


“In due time,” writes his biographer, “he discovered the region 
best suited to his taste and happiness, in the ‘ laigh’ of Moray, 
a fertile and well-cultivated country, with dry soil and bright and 
bracing climate, with wide views of sea and mountain, within easy 
distance of mountain sport, in the midst of the game and wild animals 
of a low country, and with the coast indented by bays of the sea and 
studded with frequent fresh-water lakes, the haunt of all the common 
wild-fowl and of many of the rarer sorts.” 


What an advantage to a district to attach to it a writer 
like St. John! The whole land, its rivers, lakes, hills, and 
valleys, become classical, and that which before was only known 
as a good wheat-growing champaign is henceforward familiar 
in the mouths of naturalists and that larger class, the lovers of 
nature and sport. 

St. John continued to reside in Morayshire for the most part 
till his fatal malady and premature death. His Wild Sports of 
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the Highlands has, since its publication in 1846, been a standard 
work with all lovers of his pursuits. The present volume is a 
selection from his journals, and correspondence with friends. The 
arrangement of these materials, which is u.ccording to months, 
may in some instances have the advantage of furnishing a com- 
parison of a particular season in several different years, but this 
scarcely compensates for the broken and fragmentary shape it 
has given the book. We observe, too, some uncertainty as to the 
precise years in which certain observations are recorded, and here 
and there a little repetition, either of something already noticed 
in this volume, or of remarks in the author’s other works. 

These defects make us regret the more that St. John had not 
lived to give his collections to the world. His arrangement of 
his own materials would have added immeasurably to their 
value; but, taking it as it is, we find in this little volume 
a mass of very careful observation of natural objects of interest 
to all sportsmen and naturalists. For the district where the 
writer lived, and to which he especially directed his attention, 
the book is invaluable. 

In trying to give some account of this unpretending collec- 
tion, let us first state the author’s own claim of merit :— 

“T have been particularly careful to describe and note down nothing, 
the authenticity of which I am not certain of. Indeed, every bird 
here mentioned, with one or two exceptions, I have either killed or 
seen myself during my wanderings in wood and plain for several years 
in this district. I have carefully avoided the great error of taking 
things on hearsay.” 

Take a description of a minute favourite as a specimen of 
simple, truthful painting :— 

“The little water-rail (2allus aquaticus) seems to be a great wan- 
derer. I find its track, and the bird itself, in the most unlikely places ; 
for instance, I put up one in a dry furze field, and my retriever caught 
another in a hedge, at some distance from the water. I took the latter 
bird home alive to show to my children. When I took him out of 
my pocket, in which most unaccustomed situation he had been for 
two hours, the strange little creature looked about him with the greatest 
nonchalance possible, showing fight at everything that came near him ; 
and when, after having gratified the curiosity of the children, we 
turned him loose in a ditch of running water, he went away jerking 
up his tail, and not seeming to hurry himself, or to be in the least 
disconcerted.” 

St. John’s residence was always a receptacle for wounded 
animals, and a multitude of pets kept by his children,—wild- 
fowl, hawks, roe, owls, ravens, now and then a trapped fox ; 
whatever was tameable was tamed, but nothing was refused the 
henefit of that sanctuary. 
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The keeper at Spynie had caught a wounded pochard, and it 
was taken to St. John’s, where it soon got familiar, and lived in 
comfort till an accident occurred :- - 

“ About three weeks ago our tame pochard had been carried away 
in a hurricane of wind. To my surprise, one day this month, I saw 
this same pochard swimming about the loch alone, and apparently very 
tame. One of the children who was with me, and whose own especial 
property the bird had been, whistled to it in the same way in which 
he had been accustomed to call it ; upon which, to his unbounded joy, 
it immediately came towards us, and for some time continued swimming 
within a few yards of where we stood, evidently recognising us, and 
seeming glad to see us again. 

“A few days afterwards we again saw him; but he was now accom- 
panied by a flock of fourteen or fifteen others. This was remarkable, 
both on account of the time of year, and because this kind of duck is 
very rare in this region, and has never been known to breed in the 
neighbourhood: but all birds seem to have some means of calling and 
attracting those of the same species, in a way that we cannot under- 
stand.” —(June, p. 169.) 

We do not remember to have seen the following fact noted 
by naturalists before. It may serve for an illustration to the 
philosopher who prefers the virtues of savage life : 

‘Some wild ducks that I had domesticated became gregarious, one 
drake serving many ducks, like tame poultry. But, one season, having 
been neglected, and wandering out in the fields and ditches, they 
resumed their wild habits, paired, built, and lived in pairs quite con- 
jugally.”’ 

Most sportsmen know, by the peculiar sloping upward soar 
of the wood-pigeon,.when the bird has young, but we have not 
before heard this observation of the crow : 

“When a crow leaves her nest on being disturbed, her quiet, sneak- 
ing manner of threading her way through the trees tells that she has 
young or eggs in the thicket, as plainly as if she uttered cries of alarm.” 

Let this touch of nature help to show that sportsmen are not 
cruel and hard-hearted :— 

‘“‘T remember a hen grouse being caught by the leg in a common 
vermin trap which had been set for ravens. It happened that the trap 
was not looked at till late the following day, when we found that the 
cock grouse had brought and laid to his unfortunate mate a quantity 
of young heather shoots: they were enough to have nearly filled a hat, 
and the poor bird must have been employed many hours in collecting 
them. I cannot express how grieved I was at the hen having been 
caught.” 

The following observation, though not new, is more definite, 
and apparently from more precise experiment than it has been 
given before :— 
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“The change of colour in fish is very remarkable, and takes place 
with great rapidity. Put a living black burn trout into a while basin 
of water, and it becomes, withiu half an hour, of a light colour. Keep 
the fish living in a white jar for some days, and it becomes absolutely 
white ; but put it into a dark-coloured or black vessel, and although, 
on first being placed there, the white-coloured fish shows most con- 
spicuously on the black ground, in a quarter of an hour, it becomes as 
dark coloured as the bottom of the jar, and consequently difficult to 
be seen.”! 


We were not aware before that a bird, like human house- 
keepers, enlarged her dwelling to suit an increasing family :— 


“IT observed a very curious thing with regard to a wren in the 
spring of 1852. A wren had built and hatched her eggs in a nest 
placed in a narrow hole in a wall. 1t seemed to me that as her young 
ones became full grown the nest would be rather small for them. The 
old birds became aware of this, and built a large nest in a tree oppo- 
site the first nest, and as soon as the young ones were able to fly at all, 
they betook themselves to the newly-built abode, which was larger 
than usual, and not lined. For some little time afterwards, whenever 
there was a heavy shower, and these happened to be rather frequent, 
the whole brood, eight in number, took refuge in the new nest. They 
also roosted in it every night for a short time.” 


Some habits of birds are interesting from our interest in the 
birds themselves, and more so from their being subjects of con- 
troversy. We believe the observation of the water-ousel walk- 
ing at the bottom of the water is still questioned. The manner 
in which the woodcock carries its young is no longer disputed :— 


“A water-ousel (//ydrobata cinclus) in the burn has two eggs. 
The nest is built in a broken bank. . . . One of my boys took the 
water-ousel’s nest, an immense building for the size of the bird, the 
whole being fully as large as a pail, made of moss outwardly, and lined 
with dried grass, ete. This little bird of very singular habits changes 
its ground with the season. In spring and summer it frequents the 
highland burns and solitary streams, where it breeds; on the approach 
of winter it descends lower down the streams and rivers, where it feeds 
on trout spawn, small water-beetles, ete. It has a peculiar habit, while 
flying along a stream, of suddenly dropping into the water, where it 
either swims, or rather floats, on the surface, or dives down at once to 
the bottom, where. it searches actively for its food—the beetles, which 
form great part of its food, being found on the stones and gravel at the 
bottom of the water. I never saw the water-ouscl feed on any insect 
which it caught out of the water or even on the surface ; its whole food 
seems to be found at the bottom. Though the fact has often been 
doubted, it certainly runs and scratches up the stones while at the 
bottom in search of food. It has a sweet song (though not loud), 


’ The author of Life in Normandy has also noted the same fact, vol. i. p. 45. 
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which it utters frequently in the depth of winter, and on the coldest 
and severest days. It breeds earlier than most other birds. I have 
found eggs on the 8th of April. The nest is placed in a broken wall, 
under an overhanging bank, amongst the roots of a tree, or other 
similar situation, but always on the water’s edge, and covered over 
the top, built of moss, leaves, ete. It is frequently of very great size, 
as the bird fixes on a broken bank sometimes, and has to build a very 
large foundation to make her nest steady. The eggs are a pure white. 
Sitting on a stone often in the midst of a rapid stream or waterfall, 
the white breast of the water-ousel is conspicuous amongst all sure 
rounding objects, and day after day it enlivens and adds an interest 
to the same purt of a stream for many weeks, till the time comes for 
its partial migration. In the following spring the same stone or point 
of rock is again tenanted. The bird frequently runs into and under 
the water in the midst of a tolerably strong rapid, keeping out of sight 
for some moments, but emerging again at no great distance. I have 
before mentioned its habit of suddenly, in the midst of its flight, plung- 
ing down into the water, where, though it floats with tolerable ease, its 
motious, when on the surface, rather resemble those of a land bird 
accidentally falling into the water than those of a swimmer.” 


In the North of Scotland—say from Dee-side northwards— 
woodcocks often stay all the year, and nest and breed. Mr. St. 
John tells us:- 


“The nest is placed at the foot of a tree in a patch of long heather, 
or indeed in any sheltered place; most frequently in the driest and 
densest parts of the woods. It is formed of dry grass, leaves, ete., and 
is shallow, and made without much apparent care. The eggs are four 
in number, of a pale yellowish brown, blotched and spotted with reddish 
brown. They, howev er, vary much. Assoon as the young are hatched, 
the old birds are obliged to carry them to the fe eding ground, which 
is often at some distance. The young, though able to run immediately, 
are tender helpless little things, and could by no means scramble 
through the tangled heather and herbage which often surrounds their 
nest, perhaps for many hundred yards. It long puzzled me how this 
portage,was effected. That the old birds carried their young I had 
long since ascertained, having often seen them in the months of April 
and May in the act of doing so, as they flew towards nightfall from 
the woods down to the swamps in the low grounds. From close ob- 
servation, however, I found out that the old woodecock carries her 
young, even when larger than a snipe, not in her claws, which seem 
quite incapable of holding up any weight, but by clasping the little 
bird tightly between her thighs, and so holding it tight towards her 
own body. In the summer and spring evenings the woodeocks may be 
seen so employed passing to and fro, and uttering a gentle cry, on 
their way from the woods to the marshes. They not only carry their 
young to feed, but also if the brood is suddenly come upon in the day- 
time, the old bird lifts up one of her young, flies with it fifty or sixty 
yards, drops it quietly, and flies silently on. The little bird immedi- 
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ately runs a few yards, and then squats flat on the ground amongst 
the dead leaves, or whatever the ground is covered with. The parent 
soon returns to the rest of her brood, and if the danger still threatens 
her, she lifts up and carries away another young bird in the same 
manner. [ saw this take place on the 18th May; the young were 
then larger than, or fully as large as, a snipe.” 


We are happy to say our author is on the side of the small 
birds in the controversy with the farmer and gardener. He 
defends the rook too, and even makes a plea for the wood-pigeon 
now increasing so alarmingly. The hooded crow he gives up 
as a mischievous and voracious robber. Speaking of the system 
of vermin-trapping, St. John remarks :—- 


“One advantage certainly results from birds of prey being killed 
off: blackbirds, thrushes, and numerous other beautiful little birds, 
increase in proportion as their enemies are destroyed. In several 
districts where, a few years ago, these birds were very rare, they are 
now abundant. The ring-ousel, too, is one of the birds who has bene- 
fited by this destruction of its enemies. There are some other birds, 
such as the wheat-ear and tit-lark, who are seldom killed by a hawk, 
but whose nests and young are the constant prey of weasels and other 
ground-vermin. These have also good reason to thank the trapper. 
Wood-pigeons, whose eggs were formerly taken by the crows and 
magpies in great numbers, and whose young served to feed many kinds 
of hawks, now increase yearly, and begin to be a subject of great 
complaint amongst farmers; and yet the wood-pigeon during a great 
part of the year feeds on the seeds of many weeds and plants useless 
or mischievous.” 


No country affords better common wild-fowl shooting than 
that where St. John took his sport ; and it gives some game of 
a nobler and rarer sort. He thus describes making a bag in a 
winter’s evening; the scene is Loch-lee, between Nairn and 
Brodie :— 


“Just before sunset I take up my position in the midst of two or 
three furze bushes, within easy shot of where a small stream runs into 
one of the lakes, keeping the water constantly open. Having given 
my retriever the biscuit which I always carry for him on these cold 
days, I light my pipe (the great comfort of the patient wild-fowl 
shooter) and look out towards the bay for the mallards. The bay is 
nearly half a mile off; but I can see the ducks between me and the 
sky almost as soon as they leave it. At first a solitary pair or two 
come, quietly and swiftly, probably making their way to some favourite 
spring farther inland. With the help of a cartridge, I bring down a 
brace from a great height, as they pass over; sometimes, tumbling on 
the ice of the loch behind me, they are nearly split in two; sometimes, 
when winged, they fall in the rushy stream, and give the retriever no 
small trouble and cold before he gets them ; however, he always suc- 
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ceeds, and having brought the bird and received his reward of ship- 
biscuit, he lies down again, but with eyes and ears all intent on what 
is going on. The sea-gull or heron may pass, and he takes no notice 
of them; but the moment that a wild-duck’s quack, or the whistle of 
his wings is heard, the dog’s ears erect themselves, and he watches my 
face with a look of most inquiring eagerness. I hear the wild-swans 
trumpeting on the sea, but know that they are not very likely to come 
where I am placed. Presently, a brace of teal pitch suddenly and 
unexpectedly within a few yards of me, having flitted in from behind. 
I kill the drake, but cannot get a shot at the duck, as she flies low, 
and the smoke, ‘hanging heavily in the calm evening, prevents my 
seeing her. But all at once the mallards begin to fly from the sea, 
and, for half an hour or less, I have to load and fire as fast as I can, 
as they fly over. I prefer shooting them on the wing, for if I let them 
pitch in the water, my dog has a swim every time I kill one, and gets 
half dead with ice and frozen snow. 

“The mallards generally fly in from the sea rapidly, and at no great 
height; but it requires some practice to kill them, as their flight i is 
much quicker than it appears, and they require a hard blow to kill 
them dead. If wounded only they fly off, and, dropping at some 
distance, I can seldom get them that night, owing to the approaching 
darkness. Sometimes my retriever marks the direction of a wounded 
duck and gets it, but generally they are lost, and serve only to feed 
the foxes, who seem to “hunt regularly for maimed birds round the 
lakes. Having killed ten mallards and a teal, it becomes too dark to 
shoot any more, although I still hear their wings as they fly over my 
head. Besides which, I have nearly three miles to walk; and my 
keeper, who has also killed two or three, had, before we commenced 
duck-shooting, sundry animals to carry, the produce of my day’s 
wanderings. We have to walk home too, there being no road near 
these lakes. So, after I have refilled my pipe, and the old fellow has 
recharged his nose with a spoonful of snuff, we shoulder our game and 
set off. Eight or ten fat mallards are no slight load over a rough 
track in the dark, so we keep the sands as far as possible, listening to 
the different cries of the sandpipers, curlews, and numerous kinds of 
wild-fowl who feed on the shallows and sandbanks during the night 
time. Occasionally, in the moonlight, we catch a glimpse of the mal- 
lards as they rise from some little stream or ditch which runs into the 
bay, or we see a rabbit hurrying up at our approach from the sea- 
weed which he had been nibbling. In this way, with very little trouble, 
and often much nearer home, I can generally reckon on getting some 
few brace of wild-ducks in the winter; shifting my place of ambush 
according to the weather, the wind, etc., changes in which cause the 
birds to take to different feeding-places.” 

It requires more trouble to approach the wary wild-goose :— 

“To stalk a flock of wild-geese when feeding is as difficult as to 
stalk a stag, if not more so. From the nature of the ground which 
they feed on, and their unwearied vigilance, unless you have concealed 
yourself beforehand within reach of their feeding-place, it is nearly 
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impossible to approach them. . . . One of my boys was out for a walk 
with a gentleman who was staying with me, to whom he was acting as 
cicerone or guide to the lochs, as I was unable for some reason to go 
out with him myself. The little boy took the telescope, which their 
attendant carried, and having looked along the shores of the lakes and 
through ail the likely parts of the ground, which he knew as well as I 
did, from having frequently ridden that way to join me, he shut up the 
glass with the exclamation, characteristic of a deerstalker—‘ There 
they are!’ My friend’s question of course was, ‘Who are there?’ 
And on being told it was a flock of geese, he at once understood why 
he had been led on from point to point under different excuses; for he 
had good-naturedly followed passively wherever he was told to go. 
Having been shown the geese, he sat down with the glass and allowed 
the child to attempt the task of stalking them, but without having the 
slightest expectation of his sucecss. He watched the boy for some 
time till he became invisible, having apparently sunk into the ground 
amongst the rushes and long grass. His attention was next attracted 
by seeing the geese suddenly rise, and almost immediately perceiving 
that one fell to the ground. The next instant he heard the double 
report of the boy’s gun. Another goose left the flock and fell at 
some distance, but it was unnoticed by him and the servant, as their 
attention was taken up by the young sportsman, who went dashing 
through water and swamp to seize the first bird that fell. It was 
nearly as big as himself, und he brought it up to them in triumph, a 
successful right and left at wild geese being rather an era in the sport- 
ing adventures of a boy ten years old.” 


Ascending in the scale, we have our author stalking the wild 
swan : 


“March 6.—I have tried two or three days to get at the largest wild 
swan on Lochlee, but without success; my fruitless attempts I do not 
mark down-—horas non numero nisi serenas. However, to-day—-a 
fine sunny day—as I passed at some distance from the lake where the 
swans were feeding, they rose and alighted on the largest of the pieces 
of water; seeing this, and that they were not inclined to take to the 
sea immediately, I sent the boy who was with me round the lake where 
they were, while I made my preparations for receiving them at their 
feeding lake, supposing that they would return to it if allowed to rest 
for an hour or so, and then quietly moved; even if they did not alight, 
I knew that I was pretty sure of their line of flight to the sea, and they 
seldom flew very high. I waded across part of the loch to an island, 
where [ determined to await them. and set to work to make up a hid- 
ing-place of long heather, ete. This done, I loaded my gun with large 
shot and cartridges, and established myself behind my barricade. 
With my glass I saw the boy and retriever go ruund towards them; 
the appearance of the swans floating quietly on the water was most 
picturesque, their white forms being clearly defined on the dark blue 
water, and their shadows almost as distinct as themselves. They all 
held their heads erect, watching the boy, who, as he had been instructed, 
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walked to and fro opposite the birds and sufficiently near to put them 
up, but without appearing to be in pursuit of them. I hoped by this 
means to drive them over to the loch where I was concealed without 
frightening them so much as to make them take off to the sea. They 
seemed unwilling to rise, and little afraid of the boy, whom they 
appeared to look at with curiosity rather than alarm, and I struck a 
light in order to smoke the pipe of patience and resignation, for, fine 
as the day was for March, my situation in a damp island and wet 
through above my knees began to be uncomfortable. 

“The latakia was not half puffed away when I heard the well- 
known warning cry of the swans, and immediately looking round, saw 
them just flapping along the water preparatory to their flight. Cock- 
ing my gun, and holding the pipe tighter in my teeth, I waited 
anxiously to see in what direction they would fly. At first they made 
straight eastward, as if off for the Bay of Findhorn, but after a short 
flight in that direction they turned, and I saw them coming three and 
three together, as usual, straight towards where I was concealed. In 
a few minutes they were exactly over my head, at a good height, but 
still within shot, flying with their long necks stretched straight out and 
their black feet tucked up, but plainly visible as they passed over me. 
I stood up and took a deliberate aim at the largest of them as he 
ascended higher into the air at my unexpected appearance. ‘The first 
barrel seemed to have little effect on him, though | distinctly heard the 
shot rattle on hjs strong quills; the second, however, which was loaded 
with larger shot, was more effective: whilst his two companions con- 
tinued crying to each other, he remained silent. However, he kept up 
with the rest, and they all went off towards the bay. In the meantime 
three smaller swans came within twenty yards of me, or less, trumpet- 
ing and calling loudly. 

“With the glass I watched the bird I had fired at, as I knew he was 
hard hit. He still, however, held his way with the rest, and they were 
gradually getting indistinct when I saw him suddenly rise straight up 
into the air, his snowy plumage shining as it caught the rays of the sun. 
I saw him a second time rise perpendicularly to a great height; he 
then suddenly turned backwards in the air and tumbled headlong to 
the ground perfectly dead. He was above half a mile or more from 
me, in the direction of the bay, and the whole intervening ground was 
covered with sandhills and bent, so that I could not see the exact spot 
where he fell, whether on the dry ground or in the sea. However, I 
marked the direction as well as I could, and set off after him. Large 
as he was, I had a long and for some time a fruitless search amongst 
the broken sandhills. I scanned the bay with the glass in vain, 
and then came back towards the lochs. At last I hit upon him 
by finding a quantity of blood on the sand, and following the drops, 
which had fallen almost in a stream: in fact the track of blood, though 
falling from such a height, was as conspicuous as that of a wounded 
hare on snow. At length I came on the swan, who was lying stretched 
out on the sand, and a noble bird he was. I shouldered him as well 
as his great length would enable me to do, and carried him back to 
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where the boy was waiting for me. I found him no slight burden; h 
weighed above 27 lbs.; the breadth between his wings 8 feet, and his 
length 5 feet. Of all the swans I ever killed he vvas by far the largest, 
the usual weight being from 15 to 18 lbs.” 

“No birds offer so striking and beautiful a sight as a numerous flock 
of large swans on wing, while their musical cries sound more like 
the notes produced by some wild-toned musical instrument than the 
voice of a bird. While they remain with us, they frequent and feed 
in shallow pieces of water, like Lochlee, Loch Spynie, ete., where the 
water is of so small a depth that in many places they can reach the 
bottom with their long necks, and pluck up the water-grasses on which 
they feed. While employed in tearing up these plants, the swans are 
generally surrounded by a number of smaller water-fowl, such as 
widgeon and teal, who snatch at and earry off the pieces detached by 
their more powerful companions.” 


We make room for one more extract, of an otter-hunt of a 
> 


singular kind. It is during a snow-storm on the borders of 


Ross and Sutherland : 


“We walked on, and soon came across the tracks of two or three 
otters, where they ‘had been going in and out of the water on their 
way up stream, after fishing in the deep pools where the two waters 
met near the house. These pools are favourite resting-places for 
salmon and sea-trout, and therefore are sure to be frequented by the 
otters. 

“Opposite to a strip of birch-trees one of the largest otters seemed 


to have left the river, and to have made for a well-known eairn of 


stones, where I had before found both marten-cat and otter. Half- 
way up the brae he had entered a kind of cleft or hole, made by a 
small stream of water, which at this spot worked itself out of the 
depth of the earth. ‘ He'll no stop in this,’ said Donald; ‘there’s a 
vent twenty yards above, and I ken weel that he'll no stop till he is 
in the dry cairn, forty yards higher up the brae.’ Nor was the old 
man far wrong, for we found where the otter had squeezed himself 
up to the surface of the ground again, leaving a small round hole in 
the snow. We carefully stop ped up ‘both entrances to this covered 
yay, and then Donald went on with the dog to dislodge him from 
the cairn, having first given me the strongest injunctions to ‘ stand 
quite privately’ a few yards from the hole which we had just stopped 
up. The dog at first seemed little inclined to leave me, but pre- 
sently understanding the service upon which he was to be "employed, 
he went off with Donald with right good will, putting his nose every 
now and then into the tracks of the otter in the snow, as if to ascer- 
tain how long it was since his enemy had been there. 

“They soon arrived at the cairn, which was of no great extent, 
and not composed of very heavy stones. After walking round it 
carefully, to see whether there were any tracks farther on, Donald 
sent on the dog, who almost immediately began to bark and scratch 
at a part of the cairn. Donald was soon with him, and employed in 
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moving the stones, having laid down his gun for that purpose, know- 
ing that the otter was quite sure to make straight for the place where 
I was standing, if he could dislodge him. Presently the dog made 
a headlong dive into the snow and stones, but drew back as quickly 
with a sharp ery. In he went again, however, his blood now well 
up; but the otter’s black head appeared at a different aperture, and 
now dog and man were dancing and tumbling about amongst the 
snow and stones like lunatics,—the otter darting from place to place, 
and showing his face first in one corner and then in another. 

“ Donald found this would not do; so he again commenced moving 
the stones. Presently he called out to me, ‘ Keep private, sir! keep 
private ! the brute is coming your gate!’ Private I had kept from 
the moment he had stationed me, till my fingers and feet were nearly 
frozen. Donald seized the dog and held him, to prevent his running 
in the way. All this passed in a moment, and I saw the snow heaving 
up above the otter, who was working through it like a mole ; assisted, 
probably, by the heather, which prevented it from being caked down 
in a solid mass, as would have been the case on a smooth field. I 
knew that he would appear at the hole which we had stopped; and 
therefore I did not risk a shot at him. 

“He worked on until he was close to the hole, when he emerged 
quietly and silently, and crept towards the well-known place of re- 
fuge. On finding it completely stopped up, the countenance of the 
poor animal assumed a most bewildered expression of astonishment 
and fear ; and lifting himself up on his hind legs, he looked round to 
ascertain what had happened. On seeing me he made off towards the 
river, with as long leaps as the snow would allow him; and as it was 
tolerably hard, he got on pretty quickly till my charge of shot put an 
end to his journey. 

“The report of the gun started two fine stags, who had been feed- 
ing along the course of a small open rill which ran into the river 
just above where we were; and I was astonished to see the power 
with which these two great animals galloped up the hill, although 
they sank deep at every stride. When half-way up, they halted to 
look at us, and stood beautifully defined on the white snow; they 
then trotted quietly off till we lost sight of them over the summit of 
the hill.” 


Our notice of this pleasant book cannot be better concluded 
than in the words of St. John’s friend and biographer :- 


“T may be allowed to point out for imitation the extreme care and 
accuracy of his observations of nature—a rare merit—and his guarded 
and simple statements of the results. His taste for rural pleasures, 
his love of sport, and his natural unaffected style, will long endear his 
memory to naturalists.” 


The Memoir of Mr. St. John brings us acquainted with one of 
his correspondents of whom we should wish to see more. Sir A. 
G. Cumming, in describing a fishing adventure among the rocks 
of the Findhorn, shows a remarkable power of bringing a scene 
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before his reader’s eyes, and making him understand and 
thoroughly to believe a piece of complex strategy practised 
against the gallant enemy. There is no attempt at picturesque 
description ; no painting of the scenery, nor exaggerating of the 
danger and the prowess. The effect is produced by the sim- 
plicity of the language, leaving that conviction of truth which 
is one of the greatest and most uncommon triumphs of style.! 


The pretty book we have named second at the head of this 
Article, was announced to be written “by a Highland gentle- 
man, resident in Normandy.” It is now known to be the work 
of the late Walter Campbell of Islay, a man of good family 
and high connexion, born to a great estate, for many years 
keeping up a great establishment and a generous hospitality 
in his wesjern island—the most benevolent, liberal, popular 
of Highlanjl landlords, the favourite of rich and poor. At 
length, falling on evil days, and at a time too when High- 
land destitution claimed exertions too great for even his for- 
tune, he let his well-beloved home, and chose to live in a 
country where he could more easily lay aside the trappings of a 
high position. He went into exile, but he went unbroken in 
spirit. Active and intelligent, he found sport and objects of 
curiosity and interest on the beautiful coast of Normandy. 
Looking down from the height of Avranches over the Bay of 
Cancale, with the romantic island-fortress of Mont St. Michel 
in full view, with a long range of sands teeming with fish and 
molluscs, some good streams yielding trout and a few salmon, 
in the midst of an interesting race of sea-fishermen, not seamen, 
gradually forming acquaintance with the gentry of the district 
and of Bretagne—-our Highland gentleman was in a good situa- 
tion to comply with the suggestion of a friend, who recom- 
mended his writing notes on French fishing and natural history, 
including, most appropriately, French cookery, for even Izaak 
Walton knew how important a part of the history of a fish is 
the manner of dressing it. 

We confess.we wish the author had given these notes in his 
own person, or that his editor had bravely cut out the slender 
thread of dialogue between the shadowy “Mr. Hope” and 
“ Mr. Cross” which cumbers the narrative, and deprives it of 
the vraisemblance and peculiar interest of a personal narrative, 
without adding the least bit of dramatic or picturesque effect. 
In spite of this defect of shape, however, and we cannot but 
respect the editor’s motives for giving the work untouched as the 
author left it, we have in these two volumes a great deal of 
interesting and amusing matter; and though the scene ir ‘n 


? Natural History and Sport in Moray, Memoir, p. xxi. 
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Normandy, the book and its author are genuine English, and 
may help us to illustrate English country life. 

We do not care much for the sensible conversations about the 
state of France and French politics, and we will ask our readers 
to jump at once to some nice observations on natural history. 
Hear the history of a kingfisher’s nest, captured by an Eton 
boy: 


“The first nest I ever saw was in the month of May. It was dis- 
covered quite by accident. Instead of fishing, I was swimming in the 
Thames, when I observed one of those beautiful little birds dart out 
of a hole close to me. I told two of my school-fellows of my discovery, 
so we provided ourselves with a landing-net, and next day we went to 
try and catch the bird as she flew out, but she escaped us then, for we 
saw her fly away when we were some yards distant from the bank. I 
suspect that they hear footsteps at a great distance when any one ap- 
proaches their nest, and that they go at once, which is the reason they 
are so seldom perceived coming out of their holes. As I tell you, this 
lady escaped us that day, but as we were resolved to obtain her, one 
of my companions proposed that we should climb out of our dame’s 
house at night, and at all risks make sure of our prize. Though such 
an expedition was a sort of high treason against the laws of Dr. Keats 
and Eton College, the temptation overcame all fears of birch. We 
agreed to go, and having provided a boat, a landing-net, and a spade, 
as soon as everybody was in bed we clambered over the garden paling, 
took our way to the river, got into our boat, and dropped gently down 
the stream till we came to the bank where the nest was. There the 
boat was softly pushed to the shore, and the bag of the landing. net 
was fixed over the mouth of the hole. When this was completed we 
no longer cared about keeping silence; we landed, and began to dig 
away the bank from above. This work had not continued many 
minutes when we heard the harsh disagreeable notes of the mother, 
who had darted from her nest and was screaming in the net, in which 
she was fairly entangled. The poor bird was soon placed in one of 
our hats, over the top of which a handkerchief was tied, and she was 
then deposited in the locker of the skiff, which operation was performed 
by one of my companions, who got his fingers well bit before it was 
accomplished. The mother being thus secured, we resumed our 
digging, which took us so long that day was breaking before we arrived 
at the nest. We worked very carefully for fear of injuring it, and 
well worthy was it of our trouble, for when at last we reached it, we 
saw something that looked like the carved ivory balls that are sent 
from China. One side only was open, and within were three young 
birds, nearly full fledged. This prize was placed first in a pocket- 
handkerchief, and then in a hat; the boat was rowed back to its 
hiding-place, and we took our way home across the fields, and re- 
entered our dame’s house without discovery ; but we were so delighted 
with our success, that we were quite prepared to take a flogging 
without a murmur, had we been missed. The nest, in this instance, 
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was very curious and beautiful; when cleared from the sand that 
adhered to it, it looked brilliantly white, and on close examination, it 
proved to be made of myriads of small fish bones, glued together with a 
browner substance. It was nearly circular, having only one side open; 
the top, bottom, and sides, were all composed of the same substance ; the 
inside was covered with some of the light sandy soil which surrounded 
it, and which adhered to the bottom; the outside was beautifully 
white, and looked, as I said before, like ‘carved i ivory or lace.” 


Our author tells us, and no doubt correctly, that the “carved 
ivory” of the king-fisher’s nest is composed of the accumulated 
castings of the old birds during incubation. 

Then pass on to the peculiar modes of fishing on the sands of 
the Norman coast, which bring the author ‘acquainted with 
some gentlemen of the neighbourhood, whom we wish also to 
introduce to our readers :— 

‘Those who knew provincial France some fourteen years ago,”’ says 
the editor, “ will recognise the country gentleman of old Norman and 
Breton type, who has so much in common with his Norse and British 
relations. They will know the warm, adventurous, hospitable, polite 
nature that still delights in love and war, danger and hardship ; in riding, 
sailing, shooting, fishing, country life, good living, and good fellowship ; 
and which in the olden time made vikings and gallant knights, hospit- 
able chiefs, good soldiers and minstrels, of Norseman and Norman, 
Celt and Saxon.” 

If we could quite trust this friendly painter, or if much of 
France were such as he pictures Normandy and Bretagne, we 
should not have thought of contrasting English with Con- 
tinental rurality. A party of gentlemen ‘of the country, along 
with “ Hope” and “ Cross,” go out to see the fishing ; the Frenc h 
gentlemen dressed like their companions of a humbler rank, 
and working with their own hands and bodies, and with gay 
and light heart :— 

“¢T must have a look at your nets and see you start,’ said Hope. 

“The Baron took his net from his shoulders, unwound it, and opened 
it to its full width. His elbows he placed against his sides, and 
grasped the poles about three feet from the upper end, sunk his hands 
on a level with his hips, holding the net tightly stretched and open, 
while the upper end of the poles nearly met behind him. He was 
ready in a moment, and marched into the water, pushing his net before 
him, and keeping as close as he could to the ‘heel of the projecting 
rocks. The Marquis and his companion also unwound their net, so 
that Hope saw it exactly as it had been described; each took a pole 
and advanced into the water, pushing the pole before them, and by 
leaning in opposite directions, keeping the net stretched to its utmost 
extent. Hope had kept his eye on the proceedings of the Marquis, 
and had not observed what the other two gentlemen were doing, but 
he now saw them trudging into the water in exactly the same manner 
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as the Marquis and his friend, and was aware that there was no differ- 
ence in the mode of proceeding. The Baron, with his single net, as 
we have already said, kept close to the heel of the rocks; the others 
kept farther out, the Marquis and his friend taking the outside, and 
in two minutes they were all toiling along up to their waists in the 
water. 

“ Half a minute spent in walking brought them to the point, and 
when they had clambered up a steep ledge the view opened upon them. 
On this side, as on the other, they saw an immense expanse of wet 
shining sand; but here several masses of flat red-looking rocks broke 
the sameness of the view, and several hundred men, women, and 
children were seen, either wading in the distant blue water, or 
scattered over the rocks or on the sand. In the far west were the 
rocks of Chausey; and in front was another promontory, on which 
stood the town of Granville—the spire of the church, the barracks, 
and the houses in the old town forming a broken sky- -line—while the 
masts of the ships in the harbour could be distinctly seen cutting 
against the houses in the lower part of the town. The sea was dotted 
with the white sails of many of the three-masted luggers which the 
fishermen of Granville use for trawling. The day was so bright and 
beautiful that even an uglier scene would have seemed fair; and now 
there was so much life and movement, that Hope would fain have 
paused to look and admire for a while a panorama that gave him so 
much pleasure. 

““* Very good,’ said the Baron, examining his net; ‘I have some 
famous ones; there is nothing like the single net when it is well 
handled.’ 

“¢ Capital! Capital!’ said the Marquis, who had shortened the net, 
and who was now looking into the bag which he carried in his hand. 
‘Bah! don’t talk of your single net—look here!’ 

“And look here,’ said the other couple, who were shaking the 
contents of their bag into the flat portion of the net. 

“In each net there was a considerable quantity of prawns, shrimps, 
soles, and a few crabs. Many of the prawns were extremely large, 
and the shrimps were very fine. The crabs were rather larger than 
a man’s fist; the soles were all small, none being larger than a man’s 
hand, and many not half that size, but there were a great many of 
them. 

“The best of the soles were selected and emptied into one basket, 
the. crabs were put into another, and then the prawns and shrimps 
were thrown together into the other empty ones.” 


Here is another mode of fishing with longer nets, “ anchored” 
on the sands within the tide range + — 


“<T forgot to ask you what is the use of these little bundles of straw 
that the son had in his basket?’ ... . 

““* Sinks ?’ said Hope ; ‘straw for sinks! that is something new.’ 

“<T was wrong to call them sinks,’ said Cross, ‘ for in fact they are 
a sort of anchors. There are string loops fixed at every yard along 
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the bottom of the nets, and at every two or three fathom of the lines; 
into each of these loops one of those straw bundles is fixed ; a hole is 
then made in the sand, six inches deep; the straw is pushed into the 
hole, and with the tramp of a heel, the straw is covered, by which 
arrangement both nets and lines are so firmly fixed in their place, 
that neither fish nor sea can move them.” 


On their return they find the tide retired, and the net ready 
for drawing :— 

“The sand was perfectly smooth below the net, showing no mark 
of the holes that had been dug to sink the straw anchors beneath it. 
The action of the water had made them quite flat; all that could be 
seen was about an inch of cord, holding the bottom of the net firmly 
in its place. . . . . As the two fishermen moved along they came to 
the specks and lumps that had been seen from the end. There were 
fish of all sorts and sizes; every fish, whether large or small, had 
made a bag for itself by drawing a portion of the fine middle net 
through one of the large meshes in either of the outside walls. . 
There were two sorts of skate, the common skate and the thorn-back, 
some very large gar-fish, a few very fine mackerel, a quantity of soles, 
some of which were large, two or three demoiselles, one turbot, not 
large, but very thick and firm, five or six very fine brills, and a number 
of plaice and flounders. 

“Tn the net these were all, but the lines had caught a great number 
of skate; no difference was made in the varieties; all were called 
raés. They had three bass, some conger-eels, and two lythe that 
would weigh about seven pounds each. Hope was glad to see these, 
for he at once knew them to be the same fish which are caught in 
such quantities on the coasts of Scotland, where they bear the same 
name. 

“‘* We must have the turbot, and also the large soles, for our bouilla- 
baise,’ said Cross.” 


There is a narrow escape from a rapid return of tide, and a 
rescue by the help of a brave little fisher-girl, described, not 
indeed with the picturesque power of Scott, but with simplicity 
and apparent truth; but we prefer some of the fishing scenes. 
Congers, it seems, are dug out of the sand by the help of a 
dog :— 

“The old woman led the way along the outer edge of the rocks, 
till she came to a place where the sand ran for a considerable dis- 
tance into the body of the rocks, which rose rather steeply on either 
side of this sandy estuary. The sand, however, was not smooth, for 
in all directions little mounds rose up, breaking the level. 

“*Go and seek, good dog Trompette,’ said the old lady when she 
had entered this creek. 

“ The dog started off, hunting in all directions. In a quarter of a 
minute he stopped at one of the little lumps, and began to scratch 
and whine like a terrier at a rat-hole. 
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«See! he has one,’ said the woman, as she ran towards the dog, 
brandishing her pickaxe. When she reached the place, she looked 
which way the hole ran, and then began tearing up the sand, which 
rose in lumps at every blow. After eight or ten strokes out tumbled 
a conger-eel about the same size as those in her basket ; the dog and 
his mistress made a dash at it; the biped got it; the woman flung it 
with great force on the hard sand, and then quietly put it in her 
basket with the rest of her load, shouting, ‘ Seek again, Trompette.’ 

“Trompette obeyed, and in this way, within five minutes after 
entering the creek, the dog found, and the mistress dug up and 
basketed, three of those eels. 

“* And is this talent confined to the famille Trompette, or are 
there other dogs that do the same ?’ 

“< Other dogs are taught,’ said the old lady, ‘ but my dog’s family 
do it at onee.’”’ 

Our readers may wish to know how the fish is turned to 
account for the evening repast under the personal superintend- 
ence of the Marquis, who has laid aside his fishing attire, his 
ragged straw hat, blue flannel trousers and sabots of the morn- 
ing, and receives the English strangers in the village hostelry, 
after their perilous adventure with the tide, in quite another 


guise. 


“ At the door stood the Marquis in black trousers, silk stockings, 


a smart silk waistcoat, a white neckcloth with very large bows, but a 
linen coat like that of an English under-butler in the morning when 
about to clean his plate. He held a white apron in his hand, which 
he began to tie round his waist the moment the Englishmen and their 
party came in sight. He was in a commiserative, not in an angry 
mood, which they learnt by his first exclamation. 

“*Here you are at last, and alive, Grice 4 Dieu! what you must 
have suffered from hunger ; you must be famished !’ 

“The kitchen was beautifully clean, and coming out of the dark, 
the light from the fire, lamps, and candles, made it so bright, it was a 
moment before they could see. When their eyes became accustomed 
to the brilliancy, which they did while the Marquis was speaking, they 
saw the table spread on one side of the fireplace; the cloth was 
covered with several dishes, on which were piled pears of various 
sorts, blue plums and green gages, apricots, two large pyramids of 
prawns, and a huge melon. Round the fire were a number of pots 
and pans, deep sunk in hot embers ; before it was a long semicircular 
tin case, something between a plate-warmer and a Dutch oven; this 
case surrounded a spit, which was turning merrily. All the little 
charcoal stoves were glowing bright; beside them stood some covered 
stew-pans and a frying-pan, and at a little distance on either side were 
two of the beehive-looking baskets. 

“He urged haste, and so effectually that the twenty minutes were 
ne little exceeded when they again entered the kitchen and dining- 

all. 
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“The Marquis was in all his glory. When they entered, he 
vanished for a moment and then returned in a coat of the last Paris 
cut, looking and acting the Marquis of the old school to perfection, as 
he begged the friends to place themselves at table.”’ 


An excellent scene follows, in which the Marquis teaches the 
Englishman how to cook the fish which the sea so bountifully 
supplied, and how to serve it and other viands at table—mat- 
ters in which our countrymen of all degrees require education. 
He makes them eat melon with their roast mutton ; reverses our 
insular order of the meal, by introducing the roast before the 
fish, and the vegetables last ; gives admirable rules for the mys- 
tery of frying; and really reads a useful lesson on everything 
relating to kitchen and dinner. We are ready to adopt his pre- 
scription implicitly, if he will excuse our taking our champagne 
with the sweets ! 

We must not yield to such a tempting bill of fare, but merely 
inform our economical readers that the French cordon blew gives 
approved practical rules for rendering eatable and savoury, 
fishes and sea-fowl which among us are thrown out as useless, 
and describes the proper cookery of snails and slugs. These 
and many recipes for filling the larder rather than adapted to 
increase sport, are mixed with observations on the habits of 
animals. The following, touching the regularity of our birds of 
passage, is curious :— 


“The birds of passage arrive almost on the same day here that 
they do with us—both those which come to breed and those which 
come to hibernate. Of the first of these I may mention the nightin- 
gale and the landrail, whose voices may be heard almost on the same 
day that they are in England. This very spring I received a letter 
from a friend, in which it was said, ‘there is a nightingale now 
singing under the window; it is the first time we have heard him 
this year.’ Now on the very day this letter was written, I was fish- 
ing up the river at Ducie. In coming home late I heard a nightin- 
gale, and remarked to a friend who was with me that I heard him for 
the first time that year ;—clearly showing that they must arrive at 
the same time in the two countries ; and the same rule applies to the 
winter birds; one instance of which I may tell you, for it is very 
marked. I had the means of observing very narrowly the arrival of 
the brent- geese—ote-cravant, as they call them here. It was in a bay 
in Seotland where I used to watch them ; and for five successive years 
the first flock was seen on the 16th of September. Well, last year, 
on the 18th of September, I went out in one of the trawling-boats, 
and took the gun with me. We sailed through a flock of ‘these birds 
and put them up. I shot one, so that there could be no mistake. It 
was lean and evidently tired, for it sat so close as to allow me to get 
within shot of it, proving that it was lately arrived; but, from the 
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number in the flock, it was not the first. In the flock I mention 
there were at least two hundred birds. Now in all the first flocks 
that I have seen arrive there never were more than twenty birds, who 
seemed to be the advanced guard of the great mass that came a few 
days later; and, supposing that the same thing happens in France and 
in Scotland, I should say that the first o‘e-cravant arrives on the same 
day here that the brent-goose does in the bays of Ireland and Scot- 
land.” 


On this subject, hear a voice from t’other side the Atlantic. 
Mr. Hind, in his interesting Explorations of Labrador, tells us the 
Brent-geese are found on all parts of that coast. They visit it 
twice a year, in spring and in autumn, as with us, but the mar 
vellous coincidence is in the day of their autumnal arrival from 
their breeding ground: “They come from the interior with other 
species of geese, about September 15—remain about a month, 
then strike direct to the south.”! St. John’s experience on the 
east coast of Scotland does not quite coincide. He records that 
the flocks of Brent-geese appear on the coast of the Moray Firth 
in the first week of October, “or even as early as the end of 
September,” continually increasing by new arrivals, and staying 
all winter in the wide firth and the Bay of Cromarty.—(P. 44.) 

We hope we have shown our readers that Mr. Campbell’s 
Life in Normandy is not a book of sport alone, nor entirely of 
natural history, nor of both together, like Mr. St. John’s. It pro- 
fesses to describe “ ingenious foreign devices and engines for en 
sharing, growing, and gathering food, and for making it eatable,” 
and it fulfils that undertaking. That such economical purposes 
are consistent with the other objects of sport is a recommendation 
which no sportsman should slight. It may enlarge the circle of 
his game. It will, at any rate, furnish him with useful oceu- 
pation connected with his pastime. The bag of the sportsman 
must always derive its value, even in his eyes, from the accepta- 
bility of the contents in the kitchen. No doubt a woodcock is 
esteemed quite out of proportion to the quantity of food it 
affords. But that is because the delicate quality makes up for 
the little size. The love of victory cannot long entice a sports 
man to make war on animals useless when killed. Shooting 
swallows is as difficult as killing snipes; but no grown man 
derives amusement from swallow-shooting, and it becomes quite 
irksome to spend a long day in landing salmon uneatable 
because out of season, however ready to take the fly. It is not 
only the faleon and kite which go free from the net, according 
to the Terentian proverb :— 

“‘ Namque ex his nihil lucri est.” 


* Explorations in the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula, Henry Youle 
Hind, 2 vols. London, 1863, vol. i. p. 17. 
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These volumes are illustrated with some clever drawings of 
Norman costume and scenery, very well lithographed. 


3ut what is country life in England without fox-hunting ? 
And what fox hunter is to be named before “Tom Smith” ? 

Thomas Assheton Smith, while not coming up to our idea of 
the “English country gentleman,” as his friendly biographer 
characterizes him, was a type of the English fox-hunter, and 
embodied many of the qualities that go to make up the character 
of John Bull. He was good at all exercises and sports—-could 
swiin, row, fence, box, and play cricket with any man in England. 
He was a determined man, a man of strong will, brave as a lion. 
At Eton he fought “Jack Musters” in a battle which lasted an 
hour and a half, and was “ drawn” at last; and throughout life 
he was quite willing to right himself by a “ turn-up” with a 
coal-heaver or a rustic champion confident in youth and weight. 
Hasty, often even violent in language, he was yet just, generous, 
and humane—the John Bull of the French stage, the English 
country gentleman of our own middle comedy. 

Of a good gentleman’s family, born to a large fortune, which 
greatly increased in his hands, with no children to provide for, no 
other expensive tastes to drain his purse, Mr. Assheton Smith 

“Tom Smith” of the sporting world-——devoted a large share of 
his income and his time for half a century to keeping hounds 
and fox-hunting, and was by unanimous consent the foremost 
rider, the leader of the English sport, the king of the chase. If 
he made fox-hunting somewhat too much the business of his 
life, he proved on the other hand that the rough sport does not 
harden a gentle nature. He loved his good horse, and could 
make the most ungovernable do his will—(let it be recorded 
in passing, Mr. Smith held a horse to be a more sensible 
animal than a dog)—he mourned over the death of a hound as 
he would over a dear human companion. And his love was 
returned. When the hounds were at the covert side waiting his 
arrival, Dick Burton, the huntsman, used to say, “ Master is 
coming, [ perceive by the hounds,” and when he came in sight 
the pack bounded to meet him. So, in the morning, when first 
unkennelled, they used to rush to his study window or to the 
hall door, and stand there till he came out. Although he 
ranked the horse higher, he loved and valued his hounds. He 
used to say, there is a gravity and importance of demeanour in 
the countenance of a good hound, as if he knew his superiority 
over the rest of the canine species. Nor was this great fox- 
hunter affectionate only to his horses and hounds. “ He had 
at several times several pet robins whom he constantly fed in 
the conservatory ; and his favourite rooks, who used to come 
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close to his library windows during the severe weather, were 
never sent empty away.” 

With a robust constitution, invigorated by exercise and great 
temperance, in spite of innumerable accidents—for he had had 
a fall in almost every field of his Tedworth country—Mr. 
Assheton Smith seemed to bid defiance to the infirmities of age. 
He was Master of Hounds for fifty years, and hunted for the 
most part six days in the week. Until he had reached his 
eightieth year, says his biographer, he showed no signs of physi- 
cal or mental decay. His head was as clear, and his hand as 
firm, as they had been twenty years before. If he felt not quite 
well of a morning, he used to plunge his head into cold water, 
and hold it there as long as he could. This, he said, always put 
him to rights. At that age he had restricted himself to four days’ 
hunting in the week, it is true; but on those days the farmers 
were delighted to see him vault on horseback as usual, and 
gallop down the sheep-fed hill-sides with all the joyous alacrity 
of a boy of eighteen. Once, when he was gathering himself 
up after a bad fall, and a brother sportsman asked if he were 
hurt, the old man answered gaily—* Thank you, nothing ever 
hurts Tom Smith!” He lived to be eighty-two, and he hunted 
regularly till within two years of his death. His biographer, 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot, gives us a sketch of life at Ted- 
worth :— 


“Let us cross from the kennels to the beautifully smooth lawn in 
front of the dining-room at Tedworth. The spectator, standing at one 
of the windows, looks into an open part of the park, studded here and 
there with noble timber. It is the first morning in November, some- 
what dark and lowering, but the clouds, sailing through the sky 
steadily from the south-west, give indications of a good hunting-day. 
The leaf has not yet wholly fallen, but the gust is sweeping it in eddies 
from each group of trees over the stately hall. The woods which 
fringe the distant hills are clothed with their richest mantle of russet 
and gold. he best pack in the kennel are already rolling them- 
selves and disporting upon the grass; the huntsman and whippers-in 
are not far off, splendidly mounted, and, with their equipments, a sight 
to look at. In every direction are pouring in horsemen of every age 
and calling, coats of every colour, but the ‘pink’ far predominating, 
and a sprinkling of the loveliest women in the world, either on horse- 
back or in carriages. It is the opening meet of the season, and Ted- 
worth’s hospitable mansion is thrown open to every comer. In the 
midst is the squire on one of his well-known steeds, to all cordial and 
affable, for all a hearty welcome, for some a sporting joke, for others a 
jovial laugh. Here may be seen a throng of eager sportsmen, discuss- 
ing with enthusiasm the prospects and pleasures of the season now 
about to commence ; there a group encircling a lovely horsewoman, to 
be the subject of many a toast by and by, when the claret circulates 
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freely after the toils and perils of the chase. In the meanwhile what 
capital cheer within the hall, what barons of beef, what interminable 
venison pasties! Breakfast ended—and no superfluous time is wasted 
in despatching it—away go the field.” 


The mighty hunter died in 1858. When arrangements were 
making for his funeral, George Carter, his old huntsman, sought 
an interview with the family friend who had the management, 
and with much earnestness thus addressed him: “I hope, sir, 
when I and Jack Fricker and Will Bryce (the whips) die, we 
may be ijaid alongside master in the mausoleum, with Ham 
Ashley and Paul Potter (favourite horses) and three or four 
couples of his favourite hounds, in order that we may be all 
ready to start again together in the next world.” 


The authors of the last two books whose titles are prefixed to 
this paper, are clergymen ; the one an Englishman, the other a 
Scot, both lovers of nature and the country. The Rey. Mr. 
Johns dates from “ Wilton House, near Winchester ;” and from 
some of his stories we gather that he receives pupils, and 
attends to their education there. If so, happy is the boy who 
gets his preparatory schooling in that house ; who has the run 
of the garden so full of birds’ nests ; who may accompany the 
parson in his walk on the common; gather mosses, collect 
shells, tend an aquarium, help at a cherry harvest, or at that 
famous pear-gathering, where the fun was at least equal to the 
work. 

Mr. Johns and Charles St. John should have been acquainted. 
How St. John would have liked to introduce his brother 
observer to his tame mallards, his pet pochard, his peregrine, or 
the pet roe; to show him his wider range of sport and bird-study! 
How it would have delighted him to watch the birds’ banquet 
in Mr. Johns’ garden during a hard frost, where the pugnacious 
redbreasts tyrannized over chaffinches and sparrows, and were 
carrying on war even with the warlike Tom-tits, till a common 
enemy, in shape of the house-cat, scatters the combatants. 
With what pleasure he would have watched the drama of the 
young cuckoo, whom Mr. Johns billeted upon the pair of fly- 
catchers, who were so proud of their monster nursling! The 
two naturalists would have differed on some points; and so 
much the better. St. John persuaded himself and some of his 
readers, that the bullfinches and small birds are beneficial to 
fruit-trees. Mr. Johns lives in a cherry country ; and even his 
love for the little birds cannot blind him to their destructiveness. 


“ May 8th—I watched for some time this evening a Great Tit, 
busily occupied in a cherry-tree. He seemed to be searching intently 
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for insects among the tufts of flowers, but his movements were accom- 
panied by an incessant dropping of blossoms, all nipt off close to the 
calyx. I examined a large number of these, and found that in every 
case the flower was nipped off either across the tube of the calyx, just 
below the sepals, or that it contained a hole large enough to admit the 
beak of a bird, and too large to have been the work of an insect per- 
forating for honey. Query,—does the Tit enlarge a hole in quest of 
an insect lodged there, or is it the prime originator of the mischief, 
plucking the ‘blossom for the sake of the honey contained i in the calyx- 
tube? Iam inclined to the latter opinion; and if this be the true 
solution, I can account for the attachment displayed by chaffinches to 
my polyanthuses, scores of which lie scattered on my flower-beds, 
nipped off just below the expanded petals. The ovary of the cherry 
blessom I found in every instance uninjured.” 

August 4th.—A young Garden Warbler was shot yesterday in a 
neighbouring cherry orchard, having on its beak unmistakable evi- 
dence that in the fruit season it is not exclusively an insect-eater. 
Black cherries are a tell-tale fruit; at this season, not only are the 
beaks of birds stained of a dark purple hue, but every child one meets 
declares, without opening his lips, how abundant and popular is this 
wholesome fruit. But children are not the only cherry eaters; if you 
meet a grown-up person in this neighbourhood, and hazard the assertion, 
‘You have been eating cherries,’ ten to one that the party addressed 
grins a confession, and, to prove the charge, shows his blackened 
teeth. Two years since, a high wind set in ‘at the time when the 
black cherries were ripe, the effect of which was that the ground 
was thickly strewed with them. My cherry-trees stand in the same 
meadow in which I keep my cows. These speedily fell in with the 
popular taste : they lost their relish for grass, and picked up the scat- 
tered fruit with surprising adroitness, presenting a rueful appearance 
as to their lips.” 


Mr. Johns is disposed to question Mr. St. John’s observation 
of the water-ouzel walking and feeding at the bottom of the 
burn. St. John is corroborated by Dr. Kinahan. On the other 
side are Mr. Waterton and M‘Gillivray. Mr. Johns does not 
rashly decide. He calls for further observation—and so do we. 

Another controversy among naturalists is noticed by Mr. 
Johns, and we can see how his opinion inclines ; but in the old, 
old quarrel about the toad imbedded in solid rock, he again 
chooses to call for a fair field and no favour. There is some 
new evidence; Mr. Godfrey Sinclair indeed comes into the 
witness-box, without having much to tell of his own know- 
ledge. Still, he has put it to Lord Tankerville, whether the 
marvellous legend of his Lordship’s drawing-room chimney- 
piece at Chillingham giving birth to a toad, be true; and his 
Lordship’s silence is significant. 

The next witness is one who speaks from personal observa- 
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tion. Sir Alexander Cumming of Altyre, a careful observer, 
says, that during some cutting on a railway near Altyre, “I 
have myself seen numbers of living toads taken out of the con- 
glomerate, at depths of from fifteen to twenty-four feet from the 
surface. An extensive and seemingly unbroken bed of rock 
covers the stratum in which these living toads are found.” 
What Sir Alexander states of his own observation is not dis- 
puted. The whole question turns upon the nature of the rock, 
which may contain fissures large enough to allow of the tad- 
pole being washed in from the surface, and of the animal being 
afterwards fed, and even fattened, upon the insects and minute 
animals which the water filtering will convey. Now, the con- 
troversy turning upon the nature and solidity of the rock, the 
supporters of the miracle undertook that the workmen should 
“carry large pieces of the rock to a given place, where they 
were to be broken in presence of intelligent witnesses ;” but that 
experimentum crucis has not been made, or, if made, the exami- 
nation has not turned out to their mind, for we have had no 
more of the toads in solid rock. . 

The question, settled long ago among good naturalists, is not 
likely to be put quite out of court; because now and then a 
young observer, finding a toad imprisoned in rock or coal, is very 
much struck with his own discovery, and has neither time nor 
inclination to peer about for cracks or chinks, which would end 
the miracle. He will rather believe that the poor toad has 
lived in his tight prison for countless thousands of years than 
that his observation could be imperfect ; and yet a really accu- 
rate observer is very rare. 

Mr. Johns is curious in bird-musie and knowing in bird 
language. The following is very discriminating :— 


“Tt is not every dweller in the country who can discriminate to a 
certainty between the song of the Blackbird and that of the Thrush. 
The following hints may perhaps assist a listener desirous of deciding 
which of the two is performing :—Most of the notes of the Blackbird 
are uttered in a loud flute-like whistle; the Thrush also pipes, but in 
a less mellow tone, and its song is interspersed with passages which 
partake of the nature of a chirp rather than of a whistle. The song 
of the latter bird is further characterized by the iteration of short pas- 
sages, composed each of from two to four notes. Precisely the same 
strain is repeated four or five times without any intercalation of other 
notes. The performer then drops the theme, and after a short discur- 
sive passage takes up another, which it treats in the same way, and 
then abandons it for a third. Before it has gone through its whole 
repertory it returns to one of its favourite strains, and again rehearses 
other previously heard passages, but observing no regular order, and 
repeating more frequently than the rest some one particular combina- 
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tion of notes, which, though common to all birds of the same kind, is 
evidently the favourite lay of the individual bird. The Blackbird, on 
the contrary, after once uttering his favourite strain, which is generally 
longer than that of the Thrush, takes up another subject before he re- 
peats it. His song contains iterations, indeed ; but after each musical 
passage has been once repeated there comes either a pause, or a sequence 
of piping notes, which fall on the ear without rhythm.” 

Now with regard to the language of birds, he says, “ A child 
might fancy a thrush to be saying at intervals of its song, 
30-peep, Bo-peep, Bo-peep, Bo-peep—how d’ ye do, how d’ye do, 
how d’ye do, how d’ye do—Judy, Judy, Judy, Judy, Judy— 
what a pity, what a pity—Judy, etc.” That is an English 
thrush; and we have no doubt he is well understood in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester. Our Scotch mavis uses a north- 
country dialect. A poor half-witted creature in the country 
of our youth, named Kitty White, used to complain that the 
very mavis was jeering her, and calling after her “ Kitty White, 
Kitty White, Kitty White—Be wise! be wise! be wise!” The 
last word she pronounced like the German «eiss.1 

Mr. Johns explodes the theory of the “ bleating’ 
being caused by the vibration of his wings: 


b 


of the snipe 


“The characteristic note of the Snipe, which has received this name, 
is thus described by Yarrell, quoting Selby :—‘ These calls are always 
uttered upon the wing, and consist of a piping or clicking note, often 
repeated, and accompanied at intervals by a humming or bleating 
noise, not unlike that of a goat, apparently produced by a peculiar 
action of the wings, as the bird, whenever this sound is emitted, is ob- 
served to descend with great velocity, and with a trembling motion 
of the pinions.’ 

“Recent observation tends to show that this statement is inaccurate. 

“The male bird, it is now known, sometimes perches on a tree, and 
Toussenel states that he has twice shot male birds perched on the top 
branch of an oak which stood in a marshy meadow of the Val-de-Loire. 
M. Toussenel adds, that the birds, when he shot them, were making 
the bleating noise deseribed above ; and several writers in the Zoo- 
logist assert that they have heard the same note proceed from the 
bird while perched on the ground. If this be so, the commonly re- 


1 There is some very amusing gossip about the language of animals in 
several successive numbers of the Ficld, of September and October last. Mr. 
W. Pinkerton has sought bird-language mostly among the French (and 
naturally, for, we know French is the language of birds!) As Scotsmen, we 
repudiate the “* A’am awa—Awa wi ye!” which is said to be the finale of the 
cat’s caterwauling! Here is a bit of quaint old English humour as our fore- 
fathers loved to join it with sacred things. In a Sussex church are paintings 
on the walls, of animals, represented, with scrolls issuing from their mouths, 
as speaking of Christmas-tide. A cock crows—Christus natus hodie! An ox 
lows—Ubi? Ubi? A sheep bleats in answer—Jn Bethlehem! A drake quacks 
—Quando? Quando? A raven replies in a croak—Jn hac nocte ! 
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ceived opinion that the noise is caused by the vibration of the wings 
while the bird is in motion through the air, cannot be entertained. 
The fact that it occurs only during the season of song, for it is never 
heard in winter, seems to favour the idea that it is a plain song of the 
bird, not more singular, after all, than the whirr of the Night- Jar or 
Grasshopper Warbler.” 


It is worth while extracting the following, to mark the pre 
cise time kept by the nightingale :— 

“T have been scribbling on till it is not far from midnight, but I 
cannot put down my pen without making yet one more note. Yester- 
day, April 16th, is the day in which the Nightingale is generally 
heard for the first time in this part of Herts. T recollected just now 
that I had omitted to listen for it, so, to remedy my error as far as 
possible, I laid down my pen, and softly unbarred the front-door, for 
all the household but myself were asleep. A charming calm night, a 
bright moon, clear starlight, no sound but the distant rumbling of a 
railway train: it dies away ; out of its ruins rises a faint shrill piping, 
indicating pain rather than rejoicing; and before that is well ended, 
out bursts the liquid gurgling note that no instrument but the throat of 
the Nightingale can produce. The Nightingale is arrived, and, happy 
augury, I have heard his song before that of the Cuckoo !” 


Mr. Johns is worthy to dwell in a cherry country. He 
speaks with disgust of the cherries usually found in the city 
market 

“No one of the common fruits is so rarely eaten in perfection as 
cherries. Strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, and currants, are 
perishable enough, and, the first two especially, ought to be gathered 
and eaten at once—and so they often are, for they grow in most gar- 
dens ; but cherries are less frequent, and are grown, mostly to a limited 
extent, on trees trained against a wall in the gardens of the wealthy. 
Those which are sold in the market have been packed and shaken and 
unpacked, and tumbled from basket to basket, and handled so many 
times that they have lost the charm of freshness and almost their dis- 
tinctive character. They are little better than clammy shrivelled 
skins, containing a mawkish sweet pulp and a large stone. But to 
plant a ladder against a tree as big as an oak, to mount ten or a dozen 
rounds, to turn round and lean against the bars, to pull towards you 
a branch thickly hung with d: angling balls black as jet, smooth as glass, 
filled with juice, liquid, gushing, luscious, and to feel assured that 
however many you may eat, you have no worse effects to dread than 
the spoiling of your appetite for the next meal—this is an enjoyment 
which it would be unfair to call sensual. It ranks with nutting, bil- 
berry-gathering, shrimping, angling, and other amusements which are 
pursued, not for the sake of indulging the appetite, but as fascinating 
pastimes.” 


Oh! to be again a little boy, and go fishing and birds’-nesting 
with the Rev. E. A. Johns, and to stand upon that twelfth 
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round of the ladder and pull the “ black-hearts ” in handfuls 
into the mouth, till hands and lips were as purple as Bacchus ! 


? 


The “ Country Parson,” whose “ Recreations” stand next on 


the prefixed list, is not a sportsman—-his cloth prohibits that, 
in Scotland—-nor is he much of a naturalist, but he has a 
genuine love of the country, which entitles him to a place in 
our gallery; and some of his philosophy is to our present pur- 
pose, and we will use it. He has discovered that dwellers in 
town enjoy the country more than those who live there. He 
teaches what Shakspere told us before, that 


“Tf all the year were playing holidays, 
mn Tees : ” 
To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 


—that play is valued most by the hard-working man. The pro- 
positions are not new, but the author illustrates them happily. 
“The end of work,” says he, “is to enjoy leisure; but to enjoy 
leisure, you must have gone through work. . .. There is no 
such thing as play, except to the worker. . . . It is one thing 
for a dawdling idler to set off to the Continent or to the High- 
lands, just because he is sick of everything around him, and 
quite another thing when a hard-wrought man, who is of some 
use in life, sets off, as gay as a lark, with the pleasant feeling 
that he has brought some worthy work to an end.” In like 
manner, and with perfect analogy, the town man relishes rural 
scenes most keenly. The “Country Parson” had once lived in 
Threadneedle Street, and of course thought green fields and trees 
made Paradise ; but found it not so. 


“T live in the country now, and have done so for several years. It 
is a beautiful district of country too, and amid a quiet and simple popu- 
lation; yet I must confess that my youthful notion of rural bliss is a 
yood deal abated. ‘Use lessens marvel,’ it is said; one cannot be 
always in raptures about what one sees every hour of every day. It is 
the man in populous cities pent, who knows the value of green fields. 
It is your Cockney (I mean your educated Londoner) who reads Brace- 
bridge Hall with the keenest delight, and luxuriates in the thought of 
country scenes, country houses, country life. He has not come close 
enough to discern the flaws and blemishes of the picture; and he has 
not learned by experience that in whatever scenes led, human life is 
always much the same thing. I have long since found that the country, 
in this nineteenth century, is by no means a scene of Arcadian inno- 
cence; that its apparent simplicity is sometimes dogged stupidity ; that 
men lie and cheat in the country just as much as in the town, and that 
the country has even more of mischievous tittle-tattle; that sorrow and 
care and anxiety may quite well live in Elizabethan cottages grown 
over with honeysuckle and jasmine, and that very sad eyes may look 
forth from the windows round which roses twine.” 
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“Yet, though in a gloomy mood, one can easily make out a long 
catalogue of country evils,—evils which I know cannot be escaped in 
a fallen world, and among a sinful race,—still I thank God that my 
lot is cast in the country. . . . I like the audible stillness in which 
one lives on autumn days ; the murmur of the wind through trees even 
when leafless, and the brawl of the rivulet even when swollen and 
brown. There is a constant source of innocent pleasure and interest 
in little country cares, in planting and tending trees and flowers, in 
sympathizing with one’s horses and dogs,—even with pigs and poultry, 
And although one may have lived beyond middle age without the least 
idea that he had any taste for such matters, it is amazing how soon he 
will find, when he comes to call a country home his own, that the taste 
has only been latent, kept down by circumstances, and ready to spring 
into vigorous existence whenever the repressing circumstances are 
removed. Men in whom this is not so, are the exception to the uni- 
versal rule. Take the Senior Wrangler from his college, and put him 
down in a pretty country parsonage; and in a few weeks he will take 
kindly to training honeysuckle and climbing-roses, he will find scope 
for his mathematics in laying out a flower-garden, and he will be all 
excitement in planning and carrying out an evergreen shrubbery, a 
primrose bank, a winding walk, a little stream with a tiny waterfall, 
spanned by a rustic bridge.” 

** You look with indescribable interest at an acre of ground which is 
your own. There is something quite remarkable about your own trees. 
You have a sense of property in the sunset over your own hills. And 
there is a perpetual pleasure in the sight of a fair landscape, seen from 
your own door. Do not believe people who say that all scenes soon 
become indifferent, through being constantly seen. An ugly street 
may cease to be a vexation, when you get accustomed to it; but a 
pleasant prospect becomes even more pleasant, when the beauty which 
arises from your own associations with it is added to that which is pro- 
perly itsown. No doubt you do grow weary of the landscape before 
your windows, when you are spending a month at some place of tem- 
porary sojourn, seaside or inland; but it is quite different with that 
which surrounds your own home. You do not try that by so exacting 
a standard. You never think of calling your constant residence dull, 
though it may be quiet to a degree which would make you think a 
place insupportably dull, to which you were paying a week's visit.” 

“| know a man—an exceedingly clever and learned man—who in 
town is sharp, severe, hasty, a very little bitter, and just a shade ill- 
tempered, who on going to the country becomes instantly genial, frank, 
playful, kind, and jolly: you would not know him for the same man 
if his face and form changed only half as much as his intellectual and 
moral nature.” 


Here is our author’s description of his return to his own par- 
sonage, after a little absence :— 


“You see the snug fire: the chamber so precisely arranged, and so 
fresh-looking : you remark it and value it fifty times more amid country 
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fields and trees than you would turning out of the manifest life and 
civilisation of the city street. You are growing cheerful and thankful 
now; but before it grows dark, you must look round out of doors: and 
that makes you entirely thankful and cheerful. Surely the place has 
grown greener and prettier since you saw it last! You walk about the 
garden and the shrubbery: the gravel is right, the grass is right, the 
trees are right, the hedges are Tight, everything is right. You go to 
the stable-yard: you pat your horse, and pull his ears, and enjoy see- 
ing his snug resting-place for the night. You peep into the cow-house, 
now growing very dark: you glance into the abode of the pig: the dog 
has been capering about you all this while. You are not too great a 
man to take pleasure i in these little things. And now when you enter 
your library again, where your solitary meal is spread, you sit down in 
the mellow lamplight, and feel quite happy. How different it would 
have been to have walked out of a street-cab into a town-house, with 
nothing beyond its walls to think of!” 


Such a writer has a healthy, happily constituted mind; and 
his book may help to make men more rural, happier, and better. 
And so adieu and all luck to the “Country Parson!” If he is 
still a country parson, may his lawn and his shrubbery be ever 
ereen; may his manse be bright without and within, and his 
Yule log burn cheerily ; may his parish love and value him! 
But if they have lured him to serve a town cure and to dwell in 


towered cities and the busy hum of men, may he be as “ jolly” 
as such adverse circumstances will allow! 


If a man is to devote his life to sport, there is no country 
where he can have sport so continuously asin Britain. Horace’s 
usurer, who would give up his Lombard Street and lead an 
Arcadian life, anticipated some sport among the pleasures of 
his retirement. In winter, he was to drive the covert for wild 
boar; but though he beat the wood with many dogs—hine et 
hine multo cane,—it was only to drive into snares or traps the 
tusky pig whom our Indian youth sticks with the spear. The 
Roman wished to net hares, and thrushes, and cranes—let us 
hope the birds were ortolans and woodcocks in spite of “ Riddle” 
—at any rate, they were for the pot—those jucunda pramia. In 
spring, summer, autumn, poor Alphius looked for no sport. 
Not so the English sportsman. Witness the columns of the 
newspaper, whose title we have joined with worthy company 
at the head of this Article. What country but Britain could 
furnish subjects or readers for the weekly sheet devoted to 
rural pleasures! Under its present management, and showing 
everywhere the genial influence of Mr. Frank Buckland, and 
occasionally the curious research of Mr. Pinkerton, The Field 
comes very near to all we desire in a rural paper. It has 
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shaken off the occasional coarseness that offended us in our old 
friend Bell’s Life, and without altogether renouncing the old 
manly prize-fight, and the thoroughly English race-course, it 
finds room, and turns the attention of its readers—town readers 
as well as rustics—to the more elegant and civilizing pursuits of 
natural history and gardening. To one who, like ourselves, does 
not habitually receive it, a file of The Field opens up unexpected 
enjoyment. It is not any of the subjects of sport or exciting 
amusement—the hunting, racing, coursing, yachting—that 
strikes us most. It is the wide-spread interest the paper proves 
in subjects of natural history—in times and habits of animals, 
from deer to snails--in farming and gardening—in all plants 
and fruits—in everything rural,—by people of all ranks and in 
every situation. It seems as if every village, from Cornwall to 
Caithness, had a naturalist who communicates his local observa- 
tions, or states his puzzles, either honestly signing his name, 
or modestly veiling it under initials. In a late number (5th 
December), we observed notices of dilatory migration of swal- 
lows from Littlehampton, Sussex ; from Burton-on-Trent ; from 
Rochester ; from Weston-super-mare ; from Hastings: Of un- 
common birds, from Camden-town; from Colchester: Of the 
shrew mouse and frogs, from Marlborough : Of the robin’s migra- 
tion to Malta !—Of the unconjugal fight of the white-headed 
eagles who reverse our human customs, for the wife gets in a rage 
and kills the husband, from Dr. Bree of Colchester: Of black- 
cap warblers, and golden-crested wrens, and Bohemian wax- 
wings, from Wick,—alas! what did they there in Decem- 
ber? These trifling notices open scenes of rural occupation, of 
intelligent enjoyment free to poor and rich. Were we to make 
a tour through England—and where will the tourist find so 
enjoyable a route as that despised one of home-land ?—we 
should seek out these correspondents of The Field, and place 
ourselves under their guidance, each in his own parish. 

With the help of Zhe Field, a stranger might form some idea 
of country life among us. The character of the man who can 
enjoy the whole cycle of its sports is, we fear, beyond foreign 
comprehension. We would gladly lay aside our editorial im- 
personality for a page, to make our readers a little acquainted 
with a real living sportsman, in company with whom we poor 
scribbler have sometimes lived. 

Our friend—we may call him so, without naming him—is 
high-born, and not being born to estate or wealth, he is free of 
the entanglements which beset the great, much more than men 
of low degree will believe. But our friend’s birth and con- 
nexions give him the entrée to some of the best sporting 
quarters in England and Scotland; and his experience and 
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knowledge and hearty love of sport, not to mention the un- 
selfish nature of the true sportsman, make him a welcome addi- 
tion to any sporting party. Take the manner of his life then, 
as he has described it to us while we ate our luncheon together 
by the moorland spring, and while the gillies were em ptying the 
bags on the heather beside us :—*“ In November, at my brother-in- 
law’s, who keeps foxhounds, but hardly hunts, and leaves their 
management to me, we have the kennels and drafts to put in 
order ; to see the young hounds out; to enter them with a little 
cub- hunting ; and as the weather gets wintry, and the grass 
well down in the ditches, we get into the full swing of the 
hunting season. If frost sets in steadily, the young fellows are 
off to town, but one or two old ones like myself, who don’t care 

for London drawing-rooms and clubs, find the country still plea- 
sant. We steal quietly through the covers for a pheasant or a 
cock—enough for our own larder and for presents to neighbours 
—but battues are not in fashion with us. When the weather 
is open we hunt thrice a week, and on the idle days I tie a few 
salmon flies, read The Times, or a good novel, when so rare a 
thing is to be had.” 

We discovered later that his reading is more extensive. 
He is Eton bred, and didn’t he surprise us once with a pretty 
jew @esprit in Latin, in good set longs and shorts, right in quan- 
tities and in sense! But we must not interrupt our friend :— 
“As the hunting-season draws to an end, and the birds begin to 
sing, I am off for the North; for above all sport, far above any 
other amusement, stands salmon-fishing. I am an old fellow, 
and I tell you the most exciting moment of my life is when I 
strike the first fish of the season, and he makes the reel scream 
as he takes off thirty yards of the line at a dash. For two 
months of spring I spend most of daylight iz the Spey,—-not 
fishing it, as the luxurious Southerns do their Tay and Tweed, 
from a boat, but on foot; from the bank where it is deep, and 
wading where it gets wade-able.” 

We have sometimes watched ourstalwart friend stalking through 
the quick streams below the Cruives of Spey, and throwing a 
long straight line from that huge rod of his, while the bits of 
floating ice popple harmlessly against his well-cased legs (edxv- 
pudas). But thus he went on :—“ In midsummer time there is 
a space of two months when there is really nothing to do, and I 
often spend the months of June and July at a pretty German 
watering-place. I like that country and the people, and it is 
amusing to figure what might be made of such materials for 
sporting purposes, if the people were but awake to the capabili- 
ties of their country. When the cherries are over, and Baden 
is getting too hot, it is time for Scotland again ; and I am “ere 
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always before the 12th, with the excuse of something to do in 
the way of preparation, however well M‘Bean looks after his 
kennel. Grouse-shooting is the perfection of steady autumn 
amusement. No day without a bag! The autumn months are 
pleasanter in Scotland too than anywhere else I have tried in 
Europe, and the sport suits the season; nice easy work, with 
exercise enough to brace and bring the constitution up to its 
highest health. One might tire, indeed, of the unceasing repe- 
tition of good grouse-shooting, such as we have it here, varying 
only in a few birds more or less in the bag, as the day has been 
wet and windy, or too hot and still, or just the light breeze that 
bears the scent to the dogs, and keeps them and us cool. This 
work might at last tire one, were it not for that dear deceitful 
river which lures me out day after day to whip its streams, and 
at this season rewards me only with the sight of a big tail, as 
the monster flounders through the water beside my fly ; or if 
I do hook him by chance, and succeed in landing him through 
all that broken water and rock, I find him a black-a-moor, such 
as we were condemned to eat yesterday.” Reader, the fish of 
yesterday was an excellent new-run salmon, in good condition. 
The cook had dressed it in slices, as salmon should be dressed, 
and we approved even of its rich colour, though inclining to 
copper. The dark river soon gives that colour. 

“ But it is neither the shooting, nor that pretence of fishing, 
that makes this season and this place the best of my year. It 
is the fresh, brisk air—-the beautiful hill and glen—the solitude 
of this wild scene ; for why need a man shut out a bit of poetry 
when it runs against him?” Little thought our friend that his 
whole yarn rung in our ears like an idyl of the most genuine 
poetry. “Add to all that, the free life we lead at the shieling. 
Am not I right, that, after a day’s shooting, a dinner in our 
shooting-jackets, with the deal table and the sanded floor for all 
splendour, with fresh-killed salmon, a leg of that dwarfy mutton, 
some grouse,a dish of potatoes bursting their brown jackets, 
for viands,—all dressed by Mrs. M‘Bean and her neat-handed 
Phyllis, with the permitted pipe, and the tumbler of four-year- 
old Brackla after,—is far above the most careful feast at the 
‘Trois fréres, or even under the hospitable roof of the ‘ Pére 
Philippe!’ I really don’t know why we leave this place so soon 
as we do. I suppose the weather gets disagreeable to some of 
the party. For my part, I don’t dislike the rough weather of 
autumn ; the fire of peats, with a topping of birch billets, makes 
a good addition to our evening enjoyments ; and for sport, it gets 
better to the last. Grouse-shooting in the end of September 
and October is much finer and more exciting sport than the 
first of the season. A dozen brace then are worth having, and 
take some skill and patience to bag them, very different from 
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the unfledged chickens of the 12th. But, like everything else 
that is good, this life comes to an end, and next week we are to 
have our two days’ final driving of the wood in the glen for 
vermin and roe and fox. It seems against nature with me to 
shoot a fox, but the farmer’s joy when he sees one rolled over, 
and carries him home for skinning, reconciles one to the atro- 
cious deed. Last of all, we have our day of the white hares; 
all the guns along the tops, and the school-children, with whom 
this is an annual holiday, scattered about the lower grounds 
to keep the hares moving, who move upwards and meet their 
fate. The boys have a brace of hares a-piece, and after that 
distribution there are more than the keepers and gillies can 
carry away. That is the last scene here, for which reason I 
mention it; but I have known it occasionally, when the snow 
was well-baked, and the air still and bright, a very pleasant, 
lively day. 

“The next scene of my life is in a midland county, among 
muddy turnip-fields, and covert sides. Partridge-shooting is 
the prose of gun sport. It is a pity the season for it and the 
grouse-time could not be reversed. One might enjoy English 
shooting before a day like this. But even a little partridge- 
shooting is amusing. The abundance of game is pleasant, com- 
ing after the wild season of grouse; the working of the high- 
bred dogs with their English keeper is a beautiful thing; and 
as October brings rough weather as well as pheasant-shooting, 
the change from this stormy hill-side and the sanded floor of our 
bothy, to the shelter and comfort of an English country-house 
and ladies’ society, is not an unmitigated evil. 

“A very small change takes me on from the partridge ground 
to the kennels and the fox-hounds again, and so I have gone 
round the dial of my year!” 

“Thus sang the swain: ‘ 
With eager thought warbling his Dorie lay. 
At last he rose and twitched his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new!” 


Our friend, this noble sportsman, chose to measure and 
mark the circle of his year by the succession of his sports ; 
but that was a fancy, like the shepherd’s, who marks the time 
of day by the little flowers that blow at certain hours. No one 
who bore him company in sport; no one who had the privi 
lege of smoking a pipe with him after a day of cheerful exer. 
cise, could set him down as a mere hunting, shooting, fishing 
machine. There is a fund of pastoral feeling, of unconscious 
poetry, that underlies the character of every sportsman worthy 
of the name. Very different, to be sure, was the sportsman 
whom St. John has somewhere mentiuned :—C.’s whole occupa- 
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tion was sport. He shot or fished, he said, every week- 
day, all daylight. “But what of Sunday?” asked St. John. 
“Oh! on winter Sundays I tie flies, and in summer there are the 
wasps to kill in the drawing-room windows.” C. did live a long 
way from church. 

But cases like these are quite exceptional; and for the most 
part, be it well understood, it is not he who lives for sport 
alone that enjoys sport most; it is not the man who hunts 
six days out of seven, like “Tom Smith,” that has most 
pleasure in fox-hunting. The man who really enjoys a run 
with the hounds is the tired merchant or student; the over- 
worked lawyer, provided he can still sit a horse across country ; 
the squire whose squireship brings duties and obligations that 
leave only a little time for sport. Let sportsmen, even of the 
higher class of mind, remember how St. John regretted being an 
idle man. 

“Sport,” however, is emphatically for the rich. Non cuivis 
homini contingit ; few can afford Melton, or a deer-forest in 
Scotland. For this, among other reasons, we welcome another 
occupation of the rising generation. In our own time a pas- 
time has come in which promises to be for our people what 
archery was of old. The Rifle requires a good eye, steady hand, 
nerve, coolness. To have these in perfection supposes vigorous 
health, the fine condition of the old athlete. Intemperance is 
fatal to the rifle shot; even the minor intemperance of tobacco 
is injurious. These are circumstances which should make 
favour for this pastime as a pastime. But it has other advan- 
tages. We do not speak of its military and political effect at 
present. Rifle contests, like Cricket in England, like Curling in 
Scotland, mix all classes in friendly trial of skill, where skill 
alone wins. The gentleman learns to respect the yeoman who 
can beat him at the target. The tradesman who is beaten 
bears no ill will to the gentleman whose better eye or nerve, 
perhaps his greater sobriety, gave him a higher score. He 
even insinuates that he could have beaten the squire if it had 
20t been for that confounded ale-house. We sincerely hope, on 
all accounts, that the “ Rifle movement” may be general and 
permanent. 

With all these inducements to rural pleasure, we are not 
afraid of our countrymen becoming too fond of sport,—-making 
it too much their chief object of life, and roughening into Nim- 
rods and “Tom Smiths.” The pressure of business and of 
society is sufficient counterbalance ; and with many natures 
indulgence begets satiety. We have said that our idea of an 
English country gentleman is somewhat different from that of 
the biographer of “Tom Smith.” But setting aside our beaw 
idéal, the usual average every-day English country gentle- 
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man is something altogether different from the “ Squire 
Westerns” and “ Harkaways” of last century, and, we be- 
lieve, equally different from the landed proprietor of any other 
country in the world, in habits and occupation. Look 
what he is and what he has to do. Our average country 
gentleman has been educated at a public school and a uni- 
versity, and has brought away some Latin and Greek, and a 
taste for literature as well as for the classical institutions of 
cricket and boating. His boyish sports gave him the manly 
tastes and habits of a sportsman, patient of fatigue, cold, and 
hunger. Now of middle age, he has duties which fill a great 
deal of his time. His family, his neighbours, the superintend- 
ence of his farm and his whole estate, claim his attention by 
turns. He is a magistrate (unpaid), and he does duty at 
Quarter Sessions. He must attend vestry and parish meetings, 
road meetings, and numerous boards for the local affairs of 
his district, especially the administration of the poor-law. 
Then he has some pursuits not of such rigorous duty, and 
some hobbies. From the general progress of the country he 
is much richer than his forefathers, who lived roughly on the 
same land; and with wealth comes luxury. He loves to adorn 
his place. He has a taste for gardening and such knowledge 
of art as education and travel give a man. The house of his 
forefathers—a square ugly edifice of Queen Anne’s time—is 
capable of improvement, and, bit by bit, he breaks it with 
gables and ‘oriels, dormers, and garden stairs, into a nonde- 
script but very picturesque mansion. The formal old garden 
and orchard he has to change and diversify with shrubberies of 
evergreens and glades of green sward, without spoiling the spa- 
cious terrace, and the straight avenue of noble elms. Then 
there is the library to keep up. It is not like the one at 
Althorp, for our country gentleman is an average one, but it 
goes back a few generations, and has a sprinkling of Cavalier 
pamphlets, and a fair representation of the literature when 
Pope sang and Addison supplied the want of Zhe Times and 
Saturday Review. It is a pleasant occupation for time and 
money to keep it up as it should be, and be assured it requires 
some judgment and accomplishment. The squire is no deep 
scholar, but he can correct his boys’ exercises, and has even a 
weakness for Latin verses, and sometimes throws off such jingle 
as the following :— 


“ Rideant vernee attonitusque pagus 
Saxa tollentem nitidos per agros, picking stones. 
Sarculo aut herbis metuenda pravis spudding thistles. 
Bella minantem. 
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Liber horarum dominus mearum 

Indoli moremque gerens, honestis 

Temperem ludum studiis, honesto 
Seria ludo ; 


Quo libet solus vager, ambulansque 

Verba connectam socianda chordis 

Rustico plectro numeros secutus 
Vatis Horati.” } 


Thus done into English by the young Etonian :— 


“ Let them still stare and laugh, the village clowns, 
As, picking stones, I wander through the park, 
Or, with my spud in hand, right o’er the downs, 

Death deal to thistles. 
Lord absolute of my own acts and hours, 
Humouring my wayward fancy, let me mix 
Study with sport; and when the work-cloud lowers, 
Find light for play. 
Let me at will, alone, still wander forth, 
Weaving the words to suit some favourite air, 
Or murder, in the jargon of the North, 
Horace’s sapphies.” 


The old family pictures, though not of high merit, are to be 
preserved, and the walls of the new rooms require some good 
specimens of modern art. Mamma must have her children’s 
pictures by Frank Grant and James Swinton, and a few costly 
miniatures of Thorburn and Ross, but the squire has a longing 
for a landscape of Callcott, or a scene by Phillip to remind him 
of an early ramble in Andalusia. 

The yearly visit to Town may be put down as a sacrifice to 
fashion. But it is not for fashion that the family move in 
autumn to Scotland. The squire calls that his holiday. He 
has formed a second home in the glen where his boys have 
grouse-shooting and salmon-fishing, and the girls, if they don’t 
make much of trout-fishing, at least learn to walk. They go 
down without equipage or horses, and live that free simple life 
which makes the month at the Glen the happiest of their year. 
They are getting very fond of half a dozen shepherds’ families 
near them, and pretend that the Highlanders are more gentle, as 
well as more intelligent, than the sturdy clod-hoppers of their 
English valley. 

Returning from Scotland—business has accumulated, and the 


1 The “English country gentleman” who penned these rustic rhymes was 
Robert Viscount Hampden. His collected poems—altogether delightful, if 
the shape and type were not too magnificent, were published at Parma— 
tynis Bodonianis—by his son. 
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squire has not time for partridge-shooting but as needful 
exercise. A day of pheasant-shooting is hardly sport; but 
when his duties and occupations leave an idle day, with what 
pleasure does our squire mount his favourite old horse for ¢ 
near meet of the Duke’s hounds! Perhaps he might not have 
believed he had leisure, if the young Etonian who is at home 
for Christmas did not convince him. Together they ride out, 
and the boy admires “the Governor’s” straight riding and know- 
ledge of country. The frost comes just in time, for the full 
moon has brought a new flight of woodcocks, and the squire 
makes a holiday to show the young fellow some covert shooting, 
and make him admire the thriving new plantation and the rides 
he has cut through the old wood; and to be sure they are ad- 
mired as only a son can admire a father’s work and his own 
place. 

Our English country gentleman unlike his forefathers is quite 
temperate. The “ October” of his grandsire and his father’s 
bottle of Port are fined down into a glass of sherry and a pint 
of claret. His health is good, because mind and body are 
sufficiently occupied with cheerful and varied work. He is a 
good parent, master, landlord, neighbour. His people have 
always been so in worse times, and he is not to degenerate. 
It is a slander to say he prefers his pheasants to his tenants, 
and the cottages on his estate are in good repair as well as 
his kennels. He is a churchman, of the Established Church, 
and never thought of any other. The parish living is in his 
gift, and will be enjoyed by any one of the younger sons who 
takes to learning and shows a vocation. In politics the family 
have always been Tories, but our squire has outlived the 
delusion of “ Protection to native industry” from finding that 
industry thrives best unprotected, and that his rents are rising 
under free trade. He confesses that the Reform Act was a 
bitter pill, but it has brought him and the neighbouring farmers 
to a kindlier understanding, and he is becoming quite accept- 
able on the hustings and at election canvasses. His son, the 
young Etonian, who is popular as the captain of the Volunteer 
Rifles, and leader of the village eleven at cricket, is even getting 
up some topics for a concio ad populum when he shall be old 
enough to stand for the neighbouring borough, and thinks of 
enrolling himself as a follower of Lord Stanley. 

We feel what we have written is a rough and unworthy sketch 
of the country life of England. It may serve our present pur 
pose, which is partly to tell foreigners how we live. When any 
country can show the proprietors of its soil so occupied, so 
amused, it will have secured one element of the greatness and 
the happiness of Britain. 
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Art. I1.—1. Exposé de la Théorie Mécanique de la Chaleur. 
Par M. VerDET. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1863. 

2. Heat considered as a Mode of Motion. By Joun TYNDALL, 
FES. ete. London, Longmans, 1863. 


VARIOUS considerations appear to render it desirable that we 
should attempt to give a popular account of modern discovery 
with regard to the “nature, and the mode of action, of Heat. 
And it will be peculiarly g oratifying to our readers to find that 
to this country, which has so far “outstripped the rest of the 
world in the dev elopment and use of machines in which heat is 
the motive power, is also mainly due the credit of having pro- 
duced those philosophers who have traced to its origin the vast 
mechanical effect which is everywhere derived from the com- 
bustion of coal through the agency of the steam or the air 
engine. The only popular treatises on this important subject, 
with which we are acquainted, are indicated above, and will be 
examined briefly towards the close of the Article. 

What is Heat ?—-We have no wish to stupify our readers 
with the metaphysical arguments on this question, which, in 
countless heaps, encumber the shelves of medieval libraries ; 
nor do we think that if we had ourselves attempted their perusal, 
we should now be able, with a clear head and unpuzzled mind, 
to sit down to our work. From the earliest times man’s S$ appre- 
hension of the connexions and bearings of natural phenomena 
has been rendered uncertain and imper fect by his wilfully ignor- 
ing the great fact that Natural Philosophy is an experimental, 
and not an intuitive, science. No @ priori reasoning can con- 
duct us definitely to a single physical truth, and what has been 
called the Principle of Sufficient Reason has led to numberless 
mistakes in science, of the most pernicious character. Hence it 
matters not to us what Aristotle or Bacon may have laid down, 
Locke and Descartes imagined, or Leibnitz stolen, with regard 
to the nature of heat. Locke, it is true, was correct in his re- 
sults, so far at least as our present information enables us to 
judge, but his method will not bear a moment’s scrutiny. Let 
metaphysicians keep to their proper speculations, about mind 
and thought, where they are, at all events, safe from being 
proved to be in the wrong, however extravagant their conclu- 
sions may appear to the less presumptuous, and therefore (if 
on no other account) less fallible, student of the laws of matter. 

We shall not waste much time in a preliminary sketch of the 
early history of our subject. It might, perhaps, be made very 
attractive, but the materials for it have not yet, to our know- 
ledge, been collected. The rapid march of modern discov ery 
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renders it not only useless, but destructive, to the progress of 
the Natural Philosopher to endeavour to explore the beginnings 
of his science. While he gropes about, seeking the source, his 
contemporaries are borne, with ever-increasing swiftness, along 
the broadening and deepening current of the river, to the “ great 
ocean of truth which lies unexplored before them.” 

In the physical world we are cognisant of but four elemen- 
tary or primordial ideas besides the inevitable 7'%ime and Space. 
They are Matter, Force, Position, and Motion. Of these, motion 
is simple change of position; and force is recognised as the 
agent in every change of motion. Till we know what the ulti- 
mate nature of matter is, it will be premature to speculate as to 
the ultimate nature of force ; though we have reason to believe 
that it depends upon the diffusion of highly attenuated matter 
throughout space. But, keeping to the four elementary ideas 
above, it is evident that to one or other of these every distinct 
physical conception must be referred. To which does Heat 
belong? The old notions of heat were that it was Matter ; or, 
according to some philosophers, Force. It is only within about 
a century that proofs have been gradually arrived at that sensible, 
or thermometric, heat consists of Motion; while the so-called 
“Latent Heat” of Black may possibly not be heat at all, but 
may consist of Position. These are startling statements, as we 
have made them, but they will be fully explained, and to some 
extent developed, in the course of the Article. 

Thus it appears, that of the four available hypotheses as to 
the nature of Heat the two necessarily erroneous ones have, till 
lately, been almost universally adopted. So much for the trust- 
worthiness of the metaphysical treatment of a physical question ! 
Such a lesson should never be lost sight of ; so deserved and so 
complete a refutation of the sophistical nonsense of the school- 
men, and so valuable a warning to the Natural Philosopher who 
is disposed to @ priori argument as more dignified and less 
laborious than experiment, can scarcely occur again. Even the 
despised perpetual-motionist has more reason on his side than 
the metaphysical pretender to discovery of the laws of nature ; 
he, to his cost—but to his credit also—appeals to experiment to 
test the validity of his principle ; but the mighty intellect of 
his rival scorns such peddling with apparatus, to 7¢ all truth is 
intuitive ; nay more, what 7¢ cannot comprehend cannot be truth. 
But the days of its authority have nearly expired—luckily for 
human progress. 

When heat was considered to be matter, under the name of 
Caloric, it was regarded of course as uncreatable and indestruct- 
ible by any process at the command of man. And we cheerfully 
allow that many very plausible explanations of curious physical 
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phenomena were arrived at by the labour and ingenuity of the 
partisans of this theory. Thus it was natural to suppose, that 
when caloric entered a body, or rather combined with it, the body 
should in general expand; and even when heating produced con- 
traction there were analogies, quite sufficient to bear out the 
theory, supplied by such mixtures or alloys as alcohol and 
water, or copper and tin; where the bulk of the compound is 
considerably less than the sum of the bulks of the components. 
Conduction of heat, or transference of caloric from one body to 
another, or from part to part of the same body, also presented 
no difficulty. So it was with the experiments which led to 
what was called (from the principles of this theory) the specific 
heat of bodies ; it had merely to be assumed that different bodies 
required different proportions of caloric to be mixed with them 
to produce equal effects in the form of change of temperature. 
Thus, the specific heat of water being called 1, that of mercury 
is -033, @.e., a pound of water requires 30 times more caloric to 
be mixed with it to produce a given change of temperature 
(measured by the thermometer), than a pound of mercury. The 
fact that in heating ice no rise of temperature is observed, how- 
ever much heat may have been applied, until the whole of the 
ice is melted—and similar phenomena observed in every case 
of melting or liquefaction, as well as in boiling or vaporization-— 
led Black to propound the doctrine of Latent Heat. The funda- 
mental ideas of this doctrine, that water differs from ice at the 
same temperature simply by the admixture of a definite equi- 
valent of caloric; that the steam which escapes from boiling 
water, though showing the same temperature to the thermometer, 
contains a vastly greater amount of caloric; and similar ideas 
for all similar cases, were thus easily and directly reduced to 
the caloric theory. The additional quantity of caloric in such 
cases was supposed simply to change the molecular state of the 
body, without altering its temperature: hence the name. In all 
this there need be no hesitation, so far as we can see, in pro- 
nouncing the explanations given by the material theory of heat 
quite satisfactory, although in many cases they are certainly 
cumbrous, and difficult of application. 

But another class of common phenomena afforded no such 
2asy application of the theory, namely, the development of heat 
by friction or concussion ; and it must be allowed that many of 
the warmest supporters of the caloric hypothesis frankly ad- 
mitted that their explanations of these effects were not quite 
satisfactory. The general tendency of these explanations was 
towards assuming a change in the capacity for caloric to be 
produced by the disintegration caused by friction or by the 
compression caused by impact—though it was excessively diffi- 
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cult to see how two such opposite processes could each produce 
a diminution of the capacity. And although the difficulty is 
lessened by considering a change in both capacity and latent 
heat to be produced by attrition or condensation, it is by no 
means removed. 

The mischievous consequences of long persistence in a false 
theory were perhaps never better exemplified than in the case 
of this supposed materiality of heat ; for so completely were the 
scientific men of last century imbued with it, that when Davy 
gave a conclusive proof of the actual creation of heat in a very 
simple experiment, his consequent argument against the materi- 
ality of heat (or the existence of caloric) attracted little atten- 
tion, and was treated by many of those who condescended to 
notice it as a wild and extravagant speculation. It is certain 
that even Davy himself was led astray in his argument, by 
using the hypothesis of change of capacity as the basis of his 
reasoning, and that he might have been met successfully by 
any able Calorist who, though maintaining the materiality of 
heat, might have been willing to throw overboard one or two of 
the less essential tenets of his school of philosophers. 

But Davy’s experiment, rightly viewed, is completely decisive 
of the question ; and, in spite of the imperfection of his reason- 
ing from it (due entirely to the prevailing sophisms of the Ca- 
lorists), was perfectly satisfactory to himself. He developed, in a 
singularly brief and lucid form, the fundamental principles of 
the true theory, in a tract, forming part of the Contributions to 
Physical and Medical Knowledge, principally Jrom the West of 
England, collected by Thomas Beddoes, M.D., published at Bristol 
in 1799. 

Davy commenced by causing two pieces of ice to rub against 
each other, until both were almost entirely melted by the fric- 
tion. Here water considerably above the freezing point was 
produced, and as the capacity of ice for heat was known to be 
less than that of water, it followed at once from this experiment, 
that the ice contained more caloric after being melted than be- 
fore, because—-(1.) Its temperature was raised, and its capacity 
for heat increased ; (2.) It had in addition the latent heat of 
fusion. Unless, then, it had drawn caloric from surrounding 
bodies there must have been creation of caloric, a result per- 
fectly inadmissible to supporters of the material theory. To 
show that no heat was abstracted from surrounding bodies, he 
proceeded to cause two pieces of metal to rub against each other 
by means of clockwork, the whole apparatus being placed on a 
block of ice, which had some unfrozen water in a canal on its 
surface, and enclosed in a very perfect vacuum, produced by the 
now well-known application of carbonic-acid gas and caustic 
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potash. Here again heat was developed by the friction, but it 

“did not come from the ice (for the water in contact with it was 
not frozen), nor from surrounding bodies (for in this case it must 
have passed through, and melted, the ice, but the ice remained 
unaltered). From these perfectly conclusive experiments, Davy 
proceeds thus :— 

“ Heat, then, or that power which prevents the actual contact of the 
corpuscles of bodies, and which is the cause of our peculiar sensations 
of heat and cold, may be defined a peculiar motion, probably a vibra- 
tion, of the corpuscles of bodies, tending to separate them. It may 
with propriety be called the repulsive motion.” 

“ Bodies exist in different states, and these states depend on the 
differences of the action of attraction, and of the repulsive power, on 
their corpuscles, or in other words, on their different quantities of 
attraction and repulsion.” 

Let us here remark, incidentally, what an immense simplifica- 
tion is at once introduced into our conception of the laws which 
regulate the intermolecular forces in bodies. Davy, by a single 
sentence or two, thus demolished for ever the ingeniously un- 
natural speculations of Boscovich and his school, who represented 
the law of the force exerted by one molecule or particle of a 
body on another, by a most complex alternation of attractions 
and repulsions, succeeding each other as the distance between 
the two was gradually diminished, a law so inconsistent with 
the simplicity of that of gravitation, as to lead us to wonder 
that it was ever seriously propounded. 

Davy, in fact, makes this very application, and illustrates the 
effect of the repulsive motion in balancing the attraction of co- 
hesion in bodies by the very apt comparison of the orbital 
motion of a planet preventing its being drawn nearer to the 
sun. We shall not attempt to follow his further development 
of this discovery, where he falls into an ingenious mistake in 
consequence of his belief in the corpuscular theory of light. It 
has nothing to do with our subject ; yet, though now known to 
be erroneous, it is worthy of its author. 

The rest of this short tract, so far as it relates to heat, is con- 
cerned with the laws of communication of heat, which he shows 
to be quite analogous to those of the communication of motion. 
It was not, however, so far as we know, till 1812 that Davy dis- 
tinctly laid down, in a perfectly comprehensive form, the law 
of the phenomenon. In his Chemical Philosophy, published in 
that year, he enunciates the following perfectly definite and most 
important proposition :— 

“The immediate cause of the phenomenon of heat, then, is 
motion, and the laws of its communication are precisely the 
same as the laws of the communication of motion.” The in- 
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mense consequences of this statement we shall presently con- 
sider, after we have briefly described the labours of a contem- 
porary of Davy, who almost succeeded in 1798, in demonstrating 
the immateriality of heat ; but whose work is especially valuable 
as containing the first recorded approximation to the measure- 
ment of heat in terms of ordinary mechanical units, which, 
singularly enough, does not appear to have been attempted by 
Davy. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for the last-named year, 
there is a most instructive paper by Count Rumford, entitled, 
An Inquiry concerning the Source of the Heat which is excited by 
Friction. The author’s experiments were made at Munich 
while he superintended the boring of cannon in the Arsenal ; 
indeed, he remarks, that “ very interesting philosophical experi- 
ments may often be made, almost without trouble or expense, 
by means of machinery contrived for the mere mechanical pur- 
poses of the arts and manufactures.” He was struck with the 
very great heat developed by the friction or attrition of the 
steel borer on the brass casting ; and especially, in comparing it 
with the very small quantity of chips or powder removed from 
the metal, justly observing that it was inconceivable that a 
mere change of the capacity for heat in so small a relative 
quantity of brass, could develop heat sufficient in some cases to 
boil a large quantity of water. 

“Tn reasoning on this subject,” he says, “we must not forget to 
consider that most remarkable circumstance, that the source of the 
heat generated by friction in these experiments, appeared evidently to 
be inexhaustible.” 

“Tt is hardly necessary to add, that anything which any insulated 
body, or system of bodies, can continue to furnish without limitation, 
cannot possibly be a material substance, and it appears to me to be 
extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of 
anything capable of being excited, and communicated in the manner 
that heat was excited and communicated in these experiments, except 
it be MoTION.” 


We shall have occasion again, more than once, to make valu- 
able extracts from this extremely lucid and philosophical paper ; 
meanwhile we may merely observe, that Rumford has pointed 
out other methods to be employed in determining the amount 
of heat produced by the expenditure of mechanical power, in- 
stancing particularly the agitation of water or other liquids, as 
in churning. 

It may be well to pause for a moment at this stage, and care- 
fully consider to what extent the true theory of heat had really 
been advanced about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. And it is easy to see from the preceding pages that the 
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following important facts were then completely acquired to 
science :— 
I. That Heat is Motion ; or rather, in strict modern phraseo- 
logy, Energy. 

IJ. That the laws of its communication are the same as 
those of the communication of Motion (or Energy). 

III. Hence that the laws of the communication of Heat are 
those laid down by Newton with such expressive 
brevity in the Scholium to his Third Law of Motion. 

IV. Hence, that Heat has a definite mechanical value, and 
may be converted into mechanical effect, and vice 
vers. 

V. That the determination of the accurate value of the 
mechanical equivalent of a given amount of heat, is a 
question to be resolved by experiment. 

VI. That Rumford had obtained an approximation (a pretty 
close one, as we now know) to the value of this equi- 
valent. 

VII. That this equivalent may be determined by expending 
work in the boring or friction of solids, or in agitating 
liquids. 


For the benefit of such of our readers as may not have read 
the elements of mechanics, it will be useful to give a few ex- 
planations of some of the preceding statements, especially with 
the view of showing their logical sequence. I. and II. are 
simply Davy’s own expression of his experimental conclusion. 
As to IIL, Newton shows, though not in precisely the same 
words, that when work is expended solely in setting a body in 
motion, the energy of the motion is the measure of the work 
expended. Work is here used in the ordinary engineering sense 
of so many “ foot-pounds,” 7. e., so many pounds raised one foot. 
From this it follows that the sensible heat present in a body is 
really a certain definite amount of energy of motion, which is 
equivalent to a certain definite amount of mechanical effect or 
work. This is statement IV. With reference to VI., which is 
the only other requiring explanation, it is easily calculated from 
the data of one of Rumford’s experiments (viz., that the work 
of one horse for 2h. 30m. raised, by 180° Fahr., the temperature 
of a mass equivalent in capacity for heat to 26°58 lbs. of water), 
that it requires about 940 foot-pounds of work to be expended 
to raise the temperature of a pound of water 1° Fahr. We 
have somewhat altered the result first deduced by Joule from 
this experiment ; for we have used 30,000 instead of 33,000 
foot-pounds per minute as the value of a horse-power—the 
latter, or Watt’s estimate, being now allowed to be too great. 
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No account was taken of the heat lost by radiation, which must 
have been considerable from the high temperature produced, 
and the duration of the experiment ; so that, as Rumford him- 
self noticed, this value must be too high. We now know that 
it is about 20 per cent. too great; still it is a most remarkable 


result. 

It does not follow that, if the chief fundamental laws and 
principles of a science are known, the development of them is 
an easy matter. Take, for instance, the law of gravitation. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive a simpler expression than this 
for the mutual action of two particles ; yet, even for the simplest 
possible application, the motion of one particle about another, 
the numerical details are very troublesome ; and when we have 
three mutually attracting particles, the problem (so far as exact 
solution is concerned) completely transcends the power of 
known mathematical processes. It is, of course, infinitely more 
formidable when we consider the mutual action of the particles 
of a body ; and without the aid of hypotheses, suggested by ex- 
periment, such a case would be incapable of even approximate 
treatment. Thus we are prepared to find that for the practical 
application of the above facts regarding heat, hypotheses (of a 
kind suggested by experiment) will always be required until 
we know the nature of matter, and have immensely improved 
our mathematical methods. 

For a considerable portion of the present century, Davy’s 
discoveries about heat were neglected, or only casually men- 
tioned ; but this was of comparatively little consequence, as 
their early reception might have kept back fora time the grand 
developments which we have next to mention—immense strides 
in the theoretical and mathematical treatment of the subject, 
and to a great extent independent of the nature of heat. These 
are due to Fourier and Carnot, and it may well be said that it 
is in great part attributable to their remarkable works that the 
true theory of heat, when revived some twenty years ago, re- 
ceived so rapidly its present enormous development. 

Fourier’s Traité de la Chaleur, composed before 1812, is one of 
the most exquisite mathematical works ever written, abounding 
in novel processes of the highest originality as well as practical 
utility. It is devoted solely (so far as its physical applications 
are concerned) to the problems of the Conduction and Radiation 
of heat. Whatever may eventually be found to be the true laws 
of conduction and radiation, Fourier gives the means of com- 
pletely solving any problem involving these processes only, and 
applies his methods to various cases of the highest interest. He 
works out in detail these important cases with the particular 
assumption that the flux of heat is proportional to the difference 
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of temperature of two bodies or contiguous parts of one body. 
It is only very recently indeed that Forbes has shown that the 
conductivity of a body for heat diminishes as its temperature 
increases; and thus that the details of Fourier’s solutions are 
not strictly accurate when great differences of temperature are 
involved. But, besides the fact that Fourier has shown how to 
adapt his methods to any experimental data, the solutions he 
has given are approximate enough for application to many of the 
most interesting cases, such as the secular cooling of the earth, 
underground temperature as depending on solar radiations, ete, 
By this publication, Fourier has reduced the treatment of any 
question involving transference of heat by conduction or radia- 
tion to a perfectly definite form; and must therefore stand, in 
the history of the subject, as one of its greatest promoters. 

Very different in form and object from the systematic treatise 
of Fourier, is the profound and valuable work of Carnot, published 
in 1824.1 The author endeavours to determine how it is that 
heat produces mechanical effect, and though some of his assump- 
tions are not correct, he investigates the question in an exceed- 
ingly able and instructive manner. Starting with a correct 
principle, which, obvious as it is, has been sadly neglected by 
many later writers, he is led into error by assuming the mate- 
riality of heat. But with true philosophical caution he avoids 
committing himself to this hypothesis, though he makes it the 
foundation of his attempt to discover how work is produced 
from heat. He says :— 

“Tf a body, after having experienced a certain number of trans- 
formations, be brought identically to its primitive physical state as to 
density, temperature, and molecular constitution, it must contain the 
same quantity of heat as that which it initially possessed ; or, in other 
words, the quantities of heat lost by the body under one set of opera- 
tions are precisely compensated by those which are absorbed in the 
others. This fact has never been doubted; it has at first been 
admitted without reflection, and afterwards verified, in many cases, by 
calorimetrical experiments. To deny it would be to overturn the whole 
theory of heat, in which it is the fundamental principle. It must be 
admitted, however, that the chief foundations on which the theory of 
heat rests would require a most attentive examination. Several ex- 
perimental facts appear nearly inexplicable in the actual state of this 
theory.” 


This fundamental principle of Carnot is still evidently axio- 
matic, as we know of no case in which heat can be communi- 
cated to a body, or abstracted from it, without altering its 


1 We are indebted for our knowledge of Carnot to an excellent paper—* An 
Account of Carnot’s Theory of the Motive Power of Heat,” etc. by W. 
Thomson, Tvrans. R.S.E. 1849. 
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temperature, its volume, its form, or its molecular constitution. 
In fact, it is entirely upon our confidence in the accuracy of 
this idea that our means of measuring temperature by thermo- 
meters depend. If we had not, for instance, experimental proof 
that a mass of mercury has always the same volume at the 
same temperature, our mercurial thermometers, supposing glass 
to be perfect in this respect, would be worse than useless,— 
they might be deceptive. 

Thus, from Carnot’s point of view, it is evident that the 
motive power of heat depends upon its being transferred from 
one body to another through the medium by whose change 
of volume or form the external mechanical effect is produced, 
as this medium is supposed to remain at the end of the opera- 
tion in precisely the same state as at the commencement. Thus 
for the production of mechanical effect, we are to look to the 
successive communication of heat to, and abstraction of heat 
from, the particular medium employed; and to illustrate this 
it is natural to consider the steam-engine as the most stupend- 
ous practical application of the principle. 

Carnot’s reasoning may easily be made intelligible without 
mathematical details. In the simple case we shall take, all that 
is attempted is to show that in the ascent of the piston in the 
cylinder, more work is done against external forces than is re- 
quired to be done by them to produce the descent and restore 
the piston to its first position. And in order that Carnot’s 
axiom may be applied with strictness, and yet with simplicity, 
it is better to consider a hypothetical, than the actual, case. 

Suppose we have two bodies, A and B, whose temperatures, 
S and T, are maintained uniform, A being the warmer body, 
and suppose we have a stand, C, which is a non-conductor of 
heat. Let the sides of the cylinder and the piston be also non- 
conductors, but let the bottom of the cylinder be a perfect con- 
ductor; and let the cylinder contain a little water, nearly touch- 
ing the piston when pushed down. Set the cylinder on A; 
then the water will at once acquire the temperature S, and 
steam at the same temperature will be formed, so that a certain 
pressure must be exerted to prevent the piston from rising. 
We shall take this condition as our starting-point for the cycle 
of operations. 

First, Allow the piston to rise gradually ; work is done by 
the pressure of the steam which goes on increasing in quantity 
as the piston rises, so as always to be at the same temperature 
and pressure. And heat is abstracted from A, namely, the latent 
heat of the steam formed during the operation. 

Second, Place the cylinder on C, and allow the steam to raise 
the piston farther. More work is done, more steam is formed, 
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but the temperature sinks on account of the latent heat required 
for the formation of the new steam. Allow this process to go 
op tiil the temperature falls to T, the temperature of the body B. 

Third, Now place the cylinder on B; there is of course no 
transfer of heat. But if we now press down the piston, we do 
work upon the contents of the cylinder, steam is liquefied, and 
the latent heat developed is at once absorbed by B. Carry on 
this process ill the amount of heat given to B is exactly equal to 
that taken from A in the first operation, and place the cylinder 
on the non-conductor C. The temperature of the contents is 
now T, and the amount of caloric in them is precisely the same 
as before the first operation. 

‘ourth, Press down the piston farther, till it occupies the 
same position as before the first operation ; additional work is 
done on the contents of the cylinder, a farther amount of steam 
is liquefied, and the temperature rises. 

Moreover, it rises to S exactly, by the fundamental axiom, be 
cause the volume occupied by the water and steam is the same 
as before the first operation, and the quantity of caloric they 
contain is also the same—-as much having been abstracted in 
the third operation as was communicated in the first-——while in 
the second and fourth operations the contents of the cylinder 
neither gain nor lose caloric, as they are surrounded by non 
conductors. 

Now, during the first two operations, work was done by the 
steam on the piston, during the last two work was done against 
the steam ; on the whole, the work done by the steam exceeds 
that done upon it, since evidently the temperature of the con- 
tents, for any position of the piston in its ascent, was greater 
than for the same position in the descent, except at the initial 
and final positions, where it is the same. Hence the pressure 
also was greater at each stage in the ascent than at the corre 
sponding stage in the descent, from which the theorem is 
evident. 

Hence, on the whole, a certain amount of work has been 
communicated by the motion of the piston to external bodies; 
and, the contents of the cylinder having been exactly restored 
to their primitive condition, we are entitled to regard this work 
as due to the caloric employed in the process. This we see 
was taken from A and wholly transferred to B. It thus ap 
pears that caloric does work by being let down from a higher to a 
lower temperature. And the reader may easily see that if we 
knew the laws which connect the pressure of saturated steam, 
and the amount of caloric it contains, with its volume and 
temperature, it would be possible to apply a rigorous calculation 
to the various processes of the cycle above explained, and to 
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express by formule the amount of work gained on the whole 
in the series of operations, in terms of the | temperatures (S and 
T) of the boiler and condenser of a steam-engine, and the 
whole amount of caloric which passes from one to the other. 

We wish to avoid formule as far as possible, and shall not 
give any here ; since although the above process is exceedingly 
ingenious and important, it is to a considerable extent vitiated 
by the assumption of the materiality of heat which is made 
throughout. To show this, it is only necessary to consider the 
second operation, where work is supposed to be done by the con- 
tents of the cylinder expanding without loss or gain of caloric, a 
supposition which our present knowledge of the nature of heat 
shows to be incorrect. But it is quite easy, as we shall soon 
see, to make the necessary corrections in accordance with the 
true theory of heat; and it is but bare justice to acknowledge 
that Carnot himself was by no means satisfied with the caloric 
hypothesis, and insinuates, as we have already seen, more than 
a mere suspicion of its correctness. 

3ut we owe Carnot much more than this, as we proceed to 
show; and we shall defer to a later portion of our article an 
examination of the curious particulars in which his results for 
the steam-, or air-, engine differ from those now received. 

If we carefully examine the — cycle of operations we 
easily see that they are reversible, i.c., that the transference of 
the given amount of caloric back padre from B to A, by per- 
forming the same operations in the opposite order, requires that 
we expend on the piston, on the whole, as much work as was 
gained during the direct operations. This most important ide: 
is due also to Carnot, and from it he deduces his test of a per- 
fect engine, or one which yields from the transference of a given 
quantity of caloric from one body to another (each being at a 
given temperature) the greatest possible amount of work. And 
the test is simply ‘that ‘the cycle of operations must be rever 
sible. 

To prove it we need only consider that, if a heat-engine M 
could be made to give more work by transferring a given 
amount of caloric from A to B, than a reversible engine N does, 
we may set M and N to work in combination, M driven by the 
transfer of heat, and in turn driving N, which is employed to 
restore the heat to the source. The compound system would 
thus in each cycle produce an amount of work equal to the 
excess of that done by M over that expended on N, without on 
the whole any transference of heat, which is of course absurd. 

The remarkable consequences deduced by Thomson, by a 
combination of the methods and results of Fourier and Carnot, 
with reference to the dissipation of heat, and the final trans 
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formations of all forms of energy, though properly belonging to 
this part of the development of our subject, are left to a future 
page, so that we may keep as closely as possible to the chrono- 
logical order, in presenting the most important additions to the 
science. 

A little before the publication of Carnot’s work, a second 
inethod of procuring work from heat was discovered by Seebeck. 
It consists in the production of electricity by the action of heat 
on heterogeneous conducting matter, and the employment of 
the current to drive an electro-magnetic engine. It is not 
alluded to by Carnot ; and it will tend greatly to the simplicity 
of this explanatory narrative if we defer to a second article the 
consideration of the other physical agents which the grand 
principle of conservation of energy has shown to be so in 
timately related to heat. We shall, therefore, confine our 
selves as strictly as possible to the relation between heat and 
mechanical effect, which is, however, only one branch of the 
dynamical theory. 

For nearly twenty years after the appearance of Carnot’s 
treatise little appears to have been done with reference to the 
‘heory of heat. Clapeyron, in 1834, recalled attention to Car 
not’s reasoning, and usefully applied the principle of Watt's 
diagram of energy to the geometrical exhibition of the different 
quantities involved in the cycle of operations by which work is 
derived from heat by the temporary changes it produces in the 
volume or molecular state of bodies. 

Then there appeared, almost simultaneously, a group of four 
or five speculators or experimenters whose relative claims have 
been since pressed, in some cases, with considerable violence. 
The work of one of these, Rebenstein, we have not seen; that 
of another, Colding, is in Danish. Of the others, Séguin and 
Mayer, it seems not very difficult to estimate the claims so far 
as the discovery either of the true theory, or the mechanical 
equivalent, of heat is concerned. Séguin in 1839,and Mayer in 
1842, gave as values of the mechanical equivalent, the first 363 
kilogrammétres, or in terms of the ordinary British units, 660 
foot-pounds; the second the almost identical numbers 365 or 
663. It is curious also to observe that the methods employed 
were almost identical: that of Séguin being founded on the 
principle that the work given out “by any body dilating, and 
thereby losing heat, is the equivalent of the heat lost ; “while 
that of Mayer is, that the heat developed by compression is 
the equivalent of the work expended in compressing the body. 
Neither makes the slightest limitation as to the nature of 
the substance to be experimented on, both their statements 


are perfectly general; and, we may add, not only inaccurate, 
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but (with certain exceptions) not even roughly approximate. 
Mayer professes to found his process on a species of meta- 
physical reas ming as to the indestructibility of force ; we have 
already shown what value is to be attached to speculations of 
this nature. Besides, Mayer gives, as an enalogy to the com 
pression of a body and the consequent production of heat, the 
fall of a stone to the earth or the impact of a number of gravi 
tating masses and the consequent heating of all. This, we need 
scarcely say, is simple nonsense. His hypothesis might possibly 
have been a law of nature, but it never could have had any 
analogy with the gravitation case he compares it to. 

But what it most concerns us to note here is, that Carnot’s 
fundamental principle is entirely ignored by both, viz., that no 
deduction whatever can be made as to the relation between heat 
and mechanical effect, when the body operating or operated upon 
is in different states at the beginning and end of the experiment. 
Take, for instance, the second operation in the cycle of Carnot 
as above explained. 

The numerical data requisite for the application of either of 
these erroneous methods were known at the time for only one 
or two bodies, and, even for these, very inaccurately. So that 
it is not at all remarkable that the equivalents above given are 
far from exact. Séguin worked with steam, Mayer with air. 
It happens that this paucity of data led Mayer to choose a sub 
stance which Joule afterwards showed was capable of giving. 
even with the erroneous hypothesis, a result not far from the 
truth ; but, even if Mayer had in 1842 possessed accurate data, 
and therefore been lucky enough to obtain an approximate 
result instead of a very inexact one, his determination could 
never have been called more than a happy guess founded upon 
a total neglect of correct reasoning. When we hear, as has 
lately been our lot, that Mayer is the author of the Dynamical 
‘ Theory of Heat ; and that he deduced in 1842, by a simple eal 
culation, as accurate a value of the dynamical equivalent as Joule 
arrived at in 1849, after seven years of laborious experiment, 
we wonder whether language has any meaning to those who 
thus abuse it. Mayer enunciated and applied a false principle, 
and got a widely erroneous result, which was improved, not by 
himself but by Joule, years afterwards ; when, after finding the 
true result by a legitimate process, he proved that Mayer ought 
to have got a good approximation, and set to work to find the 
requisite experimental data. 

Merely premising that much of Joule’s work has reference to 
the general theory of conservation of energy, and that his first 
determinations of the dynamical equivalent of heat were o} 
tained by means of the magneto-electric machine, we shall in 
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accordance with the definite object we have proposed to our- 
selves in the present article, confine our present notice of his 
investigations to those strictly bearing on the emmediate relation 
between heat and mechanical effect. 

His earliest published experiments of this class are described 
in the Appendix to a paper published in 1843 in the Philo 
sophical Magazine, as it had the not singular misfortune of being 
rejected by the Royal Society. The valuable discoveries con 
tained in this paper do not properly belong to our present sub 
ject, but will be carefully considered in our second article. In 
the Appendix, however, there is described an experimental 
method of directly determining the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, so simple, and yet so effective, as to deserve careful con 
sideration. It consisted simply in working up and down in a 
closed cylinder, filled with water, a piston formed of a number 
of capillary tubes bound together, so as to constitute a mass 
with visible pores. The friction of the water when forced to 
pass through these tubes.of course developed heat, which, as 
well as the work employed in moving the piston, was carefully 
measured. It is very remarkable, that from the series of 
experiments, agreeing well with one another, which were made 
with this simple apparatus, Joule deduced as the dynamical 
equivalent of heat 

770 foot-pounds, 
differing by only about a quarter per cent. from the results of 
his subsequent and far more elaborate determinations. The 
close agreement of the results of successive trials, was quite 
sufficient to justify him in publishing this, as, in all probabi 
lity, a very close approximation to the desired value of the 
equivalent. 

Before leaving this part of our subject we shall complete the 
enumeration of the results of Joule’s direct experiments for the 
determination of the mechanical equivalent, as they are cer 
tainly superior in accuracy to those of any other experimenter. 

Repeating, in 1845 and 1847, his experiments on the friction 
of water—but now by means of a horizontal paddle, turned by 
the descent of known weights—he obtained results gradually 
converging, as in each successive set of experiments extraneous 
causes of error were more completely avoided or allowed for. 
The value of the equivalent deduced in 1847 from a great num 
ber of experiments with water was 781°5 foot-pounds, and with 
sperm oil, 7821. In the paper of 1845, we find his first 
speculations as to the absolute zero of temperature, or the 
temperature of a body absolutely deprived of heat. The most 
interesting of his results are, that the absolute zero of tempera 
ture is 480° Fahr. below the freezing-point of water, and that a 
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pound of water at 60° Fahr. possesses, in virtue of its heat, 
mechanical energy to the enormous amount of 415,000 foot- 
pounds. Changes have since been shown to be necessary in 
these numbers, but they are comparatively unimportant. And 
it must be regarded as one of the most extraordinary results 
of physical science, that a pound of water at ordinary tempe 
ratures contains heat capable (if it could be applied) of raising 
it to a height of 80 miles. 

Finally, in 1849, Joule published the results of his latest and 
most elaborate experiments, of which, after what we have already 
said, we need only give the results :— 

From friction of Water, 772°692 foot-pounds. 
1 " Mercury, 774:083 ™ 
" o Cast-iron, 774987 " 

The conclusions of this valuable paper, after all allowance is 
made for slight but inevitable losses of energy, by sound and 
other vibrations, are thus given : 

Ist, The quantity of heat produced by the friction of bodies, 
whether solid or liquid, is always proportional to the quantity of 
work expended. 

2d, The quantity of heat capable of inercasing the temperature 
of a pound of water (weighed in vacuo, and taken at between 55° 
and 60°) by 1° Fahr., requires for its evolution the expenditure of 
a mechanical force represented by the fall of 772 lbs. through the 
space of one foot. 

It is only necessary to observe, that the determination is for 
the value of gravity at Manchester, and must of course be 
diminished for higher, and increased for lower latitudes, accord- 
ing to a well-known law. 

As no one has pretended to rival in accuracy the experiments 
of Joule above mentioned, and as his celebrated result of 1843, 
so very close to the truth, preceded all other sound attempts at 
the determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat, we may 
pass over the results of direct methods employed by other ob 
servers, With the remark, that they agree more or less perfectly 
with those of Joule. 

We now come to the consideration of the method suggested 
by Séguin and Mayer, with which Joule seems to have occupied 
himself experimentally in 1844. We shall briefly describe his 
experiments, though not in the order in which they were made, 
this change being required for the continuity of our article. 
Joule compressed air to twenty atmospheres or so in a strong 
vessel, which was afterwards screwed to another previously ex 
hausted. A very perfect stop-cock prevented all passage of air 
from one to the other until it was desired. The whole was 
placed in a vessel of water, which was stirred to bring it to a 
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uniform temperature. On opening the stop-cock, the air rushed 
from the first vessel to the second, so that in a short time the 
pressure was the same in both. On measuring the temperature 
of the surrounding water again, no change was perceptible, at 
least after the proper corrections, determined by separate ex 

periments, had been made for the amount of heat produced by 
the stirring, etc., during the operation. This is a most important 
result, as we shall show immediately, though it is as well to 
say at once that it is not absolutely exact, as is shown by sub- 
sequent experiments capable of even greater accuracy than that 
just described. The condensed air has been allowed to expand 
without doing work on external bodies, and though its volume has 
been greatly increased, no heat has been lost, though we might 
have imagined such would be the case. From this we are en 

titled to conclude, that the heat developed by compressing a gas is 
(to the amount of approximation already mentioned) the equi 

valent of the mechanical effect expended in the compression, and 
thus that Séguin’s and Mayer’s unwarranted assumption is very 
nearly true for air. Why, then, was Mayer’s value of the 
mechanical equivalent so erroneous? Simply because the 
direct determination of the specific heat of air is an exceedingly 
difficult and delicate operation, and had been only very roughly 
effected before 1842. Rankine and Thomson first theoretically 
assigned the true value, founding their calculations on Joule’s 
experimental results from the friction of fluids. Joule, by a 
direct process, obtained a closely accordant value; and finally 
Regnault, also by direct experiment, obtained exact/y the number 
predicted from theory. 

What actually took place in Joule’s experiment was, the air 
in the first vessel, suddenly expanding, produced mechanical 
effect in forcing a portion of its mass with great velocity into 
the second vessel; this it did at the expense of its store of 
energy in the form of heat. Thus the first vessel was cooled to 
a certain extent. The air rushing into the second vessel pro 
duced, by friction against the connecting tube and the sides of 
the vessel, and amongst its own particles, a development of 
heat. Thus the second vessel was heated. But it is obvious 
that we are not at liberty (without experimental proof) to 
assume that the loss of heat in the first vessel will be exactly, 
or even nearly, equal to the gain in the second. But as experi- 
ment has shown them to be almost equal, either the heat pro 
duced by condensing air, or the cold produced by its expansion 
from a condensed state, may legitimately be taken as one of 
the data for a determination of the mechanical equivalent. 
The last cited paper of Joule’s contains five sets of careful 
experiments made for this purpose by one or other of these 
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methods. The extreme results are 823 and 760 foot-pounds 
respectively ; the mean of the last three sets, chosen as the most 
likely to be correct, giving the number 798 foot-pounds—-only 
about 34 per cent. too great. 

It may now be asked, does the dynamical theory of heat ne 
cessitate any serious change in the important results deduced 
by Carnot from the caloric hypothesis? This question was 
answered with ereater or less detail in 1849, 1850, and 1851 
respectively, by Rankine, Clausius, and W. Thomson. 

Rankine’s treatment of the subject is based on what he calls 
the hypothesis of Molecular Vortices. He considers the mo- 
tions of which we know heat to consist, to be of the nature of 
vortices or eddies in the ether atmospheres which he imagines 
to surround, in a condensed state, each particle of matter. From 
this he has deduced many useful results, but the theory itself, 
though skilfully developed, can scarcely be considered as a 
very probable representation of the actual thermal motions in 
bodies. 

Clausius also, while adapting successfully Carnot’s method to 
the true fundamental propositions in Thermo-dynamics, has 
somewhat confused his reasoning (instead of simplifying it) by 
introducing at once as a hypothesis Mayer’s unwarrantable 
assumption, so far as regards the development of heat by the 
compression of a gas. In this he was, no doubt, justified by 
Joule’s experiments last mentioned, but he missed in consequence 
some valuable results which, though discoverable in permanent 
gases, become especially prominent in liquefiable gases, such as 
sulphurous acid and carbonic acid ; but it is to be observed to 
his credit, that he does not assume any such extension of the 
hypothesis to solids and liquids as was contemplated by Mayer. 

One of the most valuable of the results thus deduced by 
Rankine and Clausius is as follows :-If saturated steam at any 
high temperature is allowed to exnand, pressing out a piston, 
in a vessel impervious to heat, it cools so as to keep always 
at the temperature of saturation ; and, besides, a portion of it 
liquefies. This result appears at first sight inconsistent with 
the paradoxical experiment long known, that high-pressure 
steam escaping into the air through a small orifice does not 
scald the hand, or even the face, of a person exposed to it; 
while, on the contrary, low-pressure steam inflicts fearful burns. 
W. Thomson has explained the difficulty thus: The steam 
rushing through the orifice produces mechanical effect, imme 
diately wasted in fluid friction, and consequently reconverted 
into heat, from which, by Regnault’s numerical data, it follows 
that the issuing steam (in the case of the high-pressure, but not 
of the low-pressure, boiler) must be over 212° Fahr. in tempera 
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ture, and dry. Clausius has objected to this explanation, but 
has, we believe, been satisfactorily answered. 

In its new form, the theory of the motive power of heat is 
based upon the two following propositions: the first of which, 
though really announced by Davy, was only definitely received 
in science in consequence of Joule’s experiments ; the second is 
the axiom of Carnot (already given, with its demonstration on 
the caloric theory), as adapted by Clausius to the dynamical 
theory. 

I. When equal quantities of mechanical effect are produced 
by any means whatever from purely thermal sources, or lost in 
purely thermal effects, equal quantities of heat are put out of 
existence, or are generated. 

II. If an engine be such that, when it is worked backwards, 
the physical and mechanical agencies in every part of its mo 
tions are all reversed, it produces as much mechanical effect as 
can be produced by any thermo-dynamie engine, with the same 
temperatures of source and refrigerator, from a given quantity 
of heat 

In order to prove the second proposition, we must consider in 
what respect Carnot’s proof has become inapplicable, and we 
find it to be this: we have no right now to assume, as he did, 
that in a complete cycle of operations in which his fundamental 
condition is satisfied (é.¢., the medium brought exactly to its 
primitive state) as much heat has been given out to the re 
frigerator as has been absorbed from the source; because the 
first of our new propositions shows that this is only true when 
the medium has had as much work done upon it as it has 
exerted on external bodies. Clausius proved the proposition in 
1850, by a process strictly analogous to that of Carnot already 
given; but based on the additional axiom, that “ /¢ 7s impossible 
Jor a self-acting machine, unaided by any external agency, to 
convey heat from one body to another at a higher temperature.” 
Thomson, from one of whose papers! we have taken this notice, 
gives the above not very evident axiom in the more convincing 
form : “Jt is impossible, by means of inanimate material agency, 
to derive mechanical effect from any portion of matter by cooling 
it below the temperature of the coldest of the surrounding objects.” 

Carnot showed that, on his principles, the amount of work 
done by transference of a given amount of heat increased inde- 
finitely with the increasing difference of temperatures of the 
source and refrigerator; and of course it follows from this that 
the air-engine, in which a much greater range of temperature 
may be employ ed with safety than in the steam- engine, should 


1 On the Dynamical Theory of Heat, etc., by W. Thomson, Trans. R.S.E 
1851. 
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be the more effective of the two. The introduction of the true 
theory leaves this result unaffected except in degree ; in fact it 
shows that the work to be derived from a given amount of heat 
leaving the source increases indeed with the excess of tempera- 

ture of the source over the reservoir; but, far from increasing 
indefinitely as Carnot’s theory showed, it has as a superior limit, 
which it never reaches, the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
which leaves the source. In fact, the ratio of the heat taken in 
to that ejected is that of the absolute temperature of the source 
to the absolute temperature of the refrigerator.'| Thus, in the 
most favourable circumstances, the steam-engine, and even the 
air-engine, are exceedingly imperfect ; giving at most only about 
one-tenth of the mechanical equivalent of the heat spent. The 
theory of what have been called Caloric Engines, where ether, 
or chloroform, or some such easily vaporized liquid is used in 
connexion with air or steam to utilize as much as possible of 
the applied heat, has been given by various investigators, in 

cluding those last mentioned, but it appears that in practice the 
method has not realized the anticipations of its proposers. 

A most remarkable result of the application of Carnot’s reason 
ing was given by J. Thomson in 1849.2. From this reasoning 
it is obviously demonstrable, as shown by W. Thomson, that 
water at the freezing-point may, without any expenditure of worl: 
on the whole, be converted into ice by a mechanical process. For 
a mass of water retains the temperature of freezing unchanged, 
until it is all converted into ice, and according to Carnot’s, and 
even to the dynamical, theory, no work is required to make 
heat pass from one body to another at the same temperature. 
J. Thomson, seeing that this result, if correct, involved the 
possibility of producing work from nothing (since water expands 
with great force in the act of freezing), was led, by carefully 
scrutinizing the assumptions on which it depended, to find that 
all were correct with the possible exception of the temperature 
at which water freezes; which he then showed must depend, 
as the boiling-point had long been known to do, upon the pres 
sure; and he showed that the freezing point of water must be 
lower by 0-0135° Fahr. for each additional atmosphere of pres 
sure. This very curious theoretical deduction was verified, to 
its numerical details, by means of (Erstedt’s Piezometer, by W. 
Thomson.? Hopkins and Bunsen have since verified, experimen 
tally, that, in cases where bodies contract on solidifying, as is 
the case with sulphur, wax, ete., the melting-point is raised by 
increase of pressure. 

The complete theory of all such cases was, however, pre 

‘'W. Thomson, Trans. R.S.E. 1851. 
* Trans. RSE. 1849. “ Proc. RSH. 1850 
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viously given by W. Thomson in his (already cited) paper of 
1851 on the Dynamical Theory of Heat. Without encumber- 
ing himself with, or limiting the generality of his results by, 
any hypothesis, he applies the fundamental propositions of the 
dynamical theory (already given) to all bodies, and deduces 
many very curious and important results regarding the specific 
heats of all substances ; with special conclusions agreeing with 
those of Rankine and Clausius for “ perfect” gases, and for mix 

tures of portions of a body in different states but at the same 
temperature, as ice and water, or water and saturated steam. 
Among these we may mention the following :—When a sub 

stance contracts as its temperature rises (as is the case, for 
instance, with water between its freezing-point and its point of 
maximum density), its temperature will be Jowered by a sudden 
compression. In two most valuable experimental papers by 
Joule,’ Thomson’s formule are completely verified (within the 
limits of experimental error) for substances of the most dissimilar 
qualities. One very curious result is afforded by india-rubber, 
which, when suddenly extended, becomes warm : and, in agree- 
ment with Thomson’s conclusions, is found, when stretched by 
a constant weight, to contract on being heated, and to raise the 
weight. 

We have several times alluded to the fact, that the amount 
of heat developed by the compression of air is only approzi- 
mately equal to the equivalent of the work expended in com- 
pressing it, although in Joule’s experiment of 1844 it appeared 
to be exactly equal to it. There is, as before observed, no a 
priori reason for the existence of any such proportionality, for 
it is quite conceivable that a gas might exist in which the whole 
work expended in compressing it, is employed in overcoming 
repulsive forces among its particles, and would therefore be 
wholly stored up as mechanical power in the compressed gas, 
without any change of temperature whatever. That heat, nearly 
equivalent to the work expended in compression, is actually 
developed, shows us that the mutual molecular forces among 
particles of a gas are exceedingly small, and that the pressure of 
a gas is due almost entirely to the “ repulsive motion” of Davy. 
Clausius, Maxwell, and others, have lately made some very 
beautiful investigations into the laws of gaseous pressure, diffu- 
sion, etc., on the supposition that a gas consists of free elastic 
particles, exerting no molecular action on each other, but moving 
in straight lines with immense velocity, until they impinge on 
each other or on the sides of a containing vessel, when they 
rebound according to the known laws of impact of spheres. 

1 On some T'hermo-dynamic Properties of Solids, and On the Thermal Ejjccts 
of compressing Fluids. —Phil. Trans. 1859. 
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The time has hardly yet come, however, in which much is to 
be expected from such hypotheses ; we are as yet almost com- 
pletely ignorant of the ultimate structure of the molecules or 
particles of matter. 

A method of experimentally discovering, with very great 
accuracy, the relation between the heat produced and the work 
spent in the compression of a gas, was suggested by Thomson in 
1851,1 and employed with some modifications in a series of 
experiments, which he has since carried on in conjunction with 
Joule, and whose results have been from time to time published 
in the Philosophical Transactions during the last ten years, with 
the title Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion. The principle 
of this method is excessively simple ; it consists merely in forcing 
the gas to be experimented on through a porous plug, and 
observing its temperature on each side of the plug. These tem- 
peratures should (theoretically) be exactly equal if the heat 
developed by compression is equal to the work expended, and 
not unless. By this process it is found that no gas perfectly 
satisfies the criterion; and, as we might expect, the liquefiable 
gases are those which most diverge from it. By means of a 
sufficient series of such experiments, carried on at different tem- 
peratures and pressures, complete theoretical data for a gas- 
engine have been obtained; and the extensive and valuable 
experiments of Regnault (with additions, as to the density of 
steam at high pressures, supplied by Joule and Thomson) have 
furnished corresponding data for the steam-engine ; so that the 
theoretical treatment of these important instruments is now 
at all events approximately complete. But it is no part of 
our plan to enter into details of application. 

As already mentioned, we have tried to keep to the direct re- 
lation between heat and mechanical effect, leaving to another 
occasion the far more extensive results which have been arrived 
at with reference to indirect relations; and we have refrained 
from entering upon the consideration of the relations which 
have been proved to exist between heat and all other forms of 
energy. What we have given is almost entirely confined to the 
subject of the thermo-elastic properties of liquids and gases. 
W. Thomson? has published an extremely general investigation 
of the laws of this subject, including crystalline solids; but to 
give a satisfactory account of it would lead us into details and 
difficulties far too great for any but a very small class of readers. 

There remains, however, one interesting portion of our sub- 
ject, which, though having most important bearings upon the 
subject of energy and its distribution through the universe, is 
in part a branch of Thermo-dynamics. This is the consideration, 

1 Trans. R.S.E. 2 Quarterly Math. Journal, 1857. 
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already alluded to, of the Dissipation of Energy.’ But in ac- 
cordance with our plan, we shall only consider it at present as 
regards heat and mechanical effect. In the first place, heat in 
a conducting body tends to a state of dissipation or diffusion, 
never to a concentration at one or more places. This is a direct 
consequence of the laws discovered by Fourier for the motion 
of heat in a solid. Their mathematical expressions point also 
to the fact that a uniform distribution of heat, or a distribution 
tending to become uniform, must have arisen from some primi- 
tive distribution of heat of a kind not capable of being produced 
by known laws from any previous distribution. When Carnot’s 
method, as adapted to the dynamical theory of heat by Clausius, 
was applied by Thomson to the transformations of heat into 
work, and work into heat, it led him to the following amongst 
other propositions. 

When heat is created by a reversible process, there is also 
transference, from a cold body to a hot one, of a quantity of 
heat, bearing to that created a definite ratio depending on the 
temperatures of the two bodies. 

When heat is created by an unreversible process (such as 
friction) there is a dissipation of energy, and a full restoration 
of it to its primitive condition is impossible. 

From these it follows that any restoration of mechanical effect, 
from the state of heat, requires the using of more heat than the 
equivalent of the work obtained, this surplus going into a colder 
body. We make no further comment on this at present, but in 
our complementary article it will form a most important feature. 

We have, as yet, said nothing of Radiant heat, of which the 
Caloristic idea seems to have been exactly analogous to the 
Corpuscular Theory of Light. Davy coolly speculates on the 
combinations of light and oxygen, in the very paper in which 
he destroyed the notion of the materiality of heat! The first 
really extensive, and on the whole trustworthy, experiments on 
radiant heat are those of Leslie, but we need not trouble our- 
selves with his theoretical speculations. The experiments of 
Forbes and Melloni showed so complete a resemblance between 
the laws of reflection, refraction, polarization, absorption, etc. of 
light and radiant heat, that no doubt could remain as to their 
identity. And as light had, chiefly by the theoretical and ex- 
perimental investigations of Young and Fresnel, been shown to 
consist in the undulations of some highly elastic medium per 
vading all space ; it followed that radiant heat also is motion 
and not matter. Radiant heat differs from light merely as a 
grave note does from a shrill one, or as the Atlantic roll differs 


1 On a Universal Tendency in Nature to the Dissipation of Mechanical 
Energy. By W. Thomson. Proc. R.S.E. 1852, and Phil. Mag. 1852, 0. 
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from the ripple on a lake. Light was shown by Leslie to 
heat bodies which absorb it, and on this principle he constructed 
his photometer. 

The law of exchanges, as it was called by Prevost, who first 
enunciated it, explained what was erroneously called the radia- 
tion of cold, .¢., that a piece of ice brought near the bulb of a 
thermometer cooled it, with other more complex but perfectly 
analogous experimental results. He considered that all bodies 
radiate heat, but the more the higher is their temperature, so that, 
in the simple case above mentioned, the thermometer gave more 
heat to the ice than it received from it—a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation. This theory has since been greatly extended by 
Stewart, Kirchhof, and De la Provostaye, who have independ- 
ently arrived at the conclusion that the radiating power of a 
body for any definite ray of heat is equal to its absorbing 
power for the same. Light and radiant heat being only differ- 
ent forms of the same phenomenon, we may (with Melloni) 
speak of the colours of different kinds of radiant heat, and then 
the analogy with corresponding phenomena in the case of light 
becomes at once evident. A very curious example of the truth 
of this proposition, noticed by Stewart, is furnished by heating 
to whiteness a willow-pattern plate, and looking at it in the 
dark, when we see instead of a dark pattern on a white ground, 
a white pattern on a dark ground ; those parts which, when the 
plate is cold, appear dark, do so in consequence of their absorb- 
ing the incident light more freely than the white parts, and, 
when heated to whiteness, they appear bright because they 
radiate better. Kirchhof derived from his investigation, and 
verified by conclusive experiments, the explanation of the phy- 
sical cause of the dark lines in the solar spectrum, which had, 
however, been previously suggested by Stokes. The very 
amazing results which Kirchhof and others have recently 
arrived at by the application of this principle, must be familiar 
to many of our readers, so that we have the less hesitation in 
passing over this beautiful part of our subject with so brief a 
notice. 

Leslie’s result, that a body, such as coloured glass, is heated 
by absorbing light, has recently received a most interesting ex- 
tension from the discovery by Stokes! of the physical cause of 
certain curious phenomena observed by Brewster and Herschel, 
in solutions of quinine and certain kinds of fluor-spar, from the 
latter of which the phenomena have been called by the general 
name Fluorescence. The physical fact is simply this, that these 
and other bodies, especially the green colouring matter of leaves 
and “ canary” glass coloured with Oxide of Uranium, radiate as 

‘On the Change of the Refrangibility of Light.— Phil. Trans. 1852. 
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light instead of heat, part of the light which they absorb. This 
is, properly speaking, identical with Leslie’s result, because the 
light radiated is lower in the scale than that absorbed, and is in 
general most freely produced from light so high in the scale as 
to be invisible to the eye (just as very shrill sounds, such as the 
chirp of the cricket, are inaudible to many ears). The most 
important application of this discovery has been to the render- 
ing visible these invisible rays, and thus studying through a 
wider range of refrangibility the radiations from any source. 
Unfortunately, the principle of dissipation forbids us to antici- 
pate any similar method of studying radiant heat by changing 
it into light, so that here we are literally obliged to grope in the 
dark for our results. The phenomena of Phosphorescence, when 
not traceable to chemical combination, evidently belong to the 
same class with those of fluorescence, and have been recently 
studied with great care by Becquerel, who has obtained many 
remarkable results. 

We shall now, taking for granted the dynamical theory of 
heat, consider very briefly the explanations which it furnishes 
of many important phenomena, not alluded to in the pre- 
ceding semi-historical sketch, because their explanation is very 
evident as soon as the true theory has been found. 

Thus, for instance, Heat of Combination, as it is called, is 
obviously now to be explained as arising from the mechanical 
effect of the force of chemical affinity—-whatever may be the 
nature and origin of that force—just as a stone falling to the 
ground under the action of the earth’s attraction generates heat 
by the impact. From this explanation also follow as obvious 
truths, the laws of this subject, experimentally arrived at by 
Andrews, -Hess, and others ; of which one,—viz., that the cold 
produced in the decomposition of a compound is exactly equal 
to the heat produced by the combination of its elements,—may 
be taken as an instance. 

When a salt is deposited in crystals from a supersaturated 
solution, we have, in general, evolution of heat; formerly this 
was attributed to the latent heat of solution, it is now easily 
seen to be, like ordinary latent heat, dependent on the change 
of relative position of the molecules involved. The contrary 
effect is of course produced when a salt is dissolved, and even 
when two crystalline solids, as ice and salt, liquify in the act of 
combining. Hence the justice of the popular outcry against 
the common process of destroying ice on the pavements by 
sprinkling salt upon it; as, though the ice is melted, a great 
additional lowering of temperature is produced. Hence also the 
effect. of the combinations called “ freezing mixtures,” which 
are of many kinds; from the simplest, such as the solution 
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of nitrate of ammonia in water, to the most complex, such as 
the mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether in vacuo. 

As was cursorily noticed at the commencement of this article, 
the so-called latent heat probably depends upon molecular 
arrangement ; the heat, which is lost to the thermometer, dis- 
appears in producing, or is transformed into, the work of tearing 
asunder the particles of a solid or liquid, and placing them in 
the positions of less relative constraint which they occupy in a 
liquid or a vapour respectively. It is conceivable, however, that 
it also may be motion, but of a kind not tending to diffusion. 
But it is too early to speculate, with any prospect of useful 
results, on such a subject. 

The heat of the sun, and the internal heat of the earth—both 
of which, by the principle of dissipation, are now far less than 
they were ages ago—are to be traced almost entirely to their 
origin in the original distribution of matter through space, at 
creation, and the subsequent transformation into heat of the 
energy with which the various portions which compose the sun 
or a planet impinged on each other in meeting. 

But for the complete consideration of such immense and im- 
portant transformations, we must refer to our second article, 
where they will be found to flow naturally from the known laws 
of transformation and transference of energy. 

teviewing, for a moment, the path we have so far pursued, 
we may recapitulate briefly the details most important, in a 
historical point of view, of the development (not the applications) 
of the science. And we find them to be these :— 

First, Newton’s grand general statement of the laws of 
transference of mechanical energy from one body or system to 
another. 

Second, Davy’s proof that heat is a form of energy subject to 
these laws. 

Third, Rumford’s close approximation to a measure of the 
mechanical equivalent. 

Fourth, Fourier’s great work on one form of dissipation of 
energy. 

Fifth, Carnot’s fundamental principle, and his cycles of opera- 
tion. 

Sixth, Joule’s exact determination of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, and the general reception of the true theory in 
consequence of his experiments. 

Seventh, The adaptation, by Clausius and Rankine, and sub- 
sequently, with greater generality and freedom from hypothesis, 
by Thomson, of Carnot’s methods to the true theory; with 
Joule’s experimental verification of Thomson’s general re- 
sults. 
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Eighth, Thomson’s theory of dissipation. 

As regards the true theory of the connexion of heat with 
mechanical effect, this list contains all the most important direct 
steps, nearly in chronological order; but it is to be remembered 
that experimental investigation, mainly due to Joule, has in- 
dissolubly connected by laws of equivalence all forms of 
energy, including even such mysterious forms as are observed 
in electro-chemistry and electro-magnetism; and that a com- 
plete account of the dynamical theory of heat necessarily in- 
volves, what we propose to give on another occasion, an account 
of the one grand law of natural philosophy—-the CoNsERVATION 
OF ENERGY. 

In the brief sketch we have given, a vast amount of valuable 
matter has been of necessity omitted, but we are not conscious 
of having left unnoticed any direct step of real consequence to 
the development of the true theory of heat. Where the results of 
early experiments were sufficiently accurate, we have not alluded 
to subsequent more perfect ones; and many curious, but not 
very important, points have not been mentioned. The details of 
such a history as this would fill volumes. 


The work of M. Verdet consists of two lectures delivered in 
1862 to the Chemical Society of Paris, and is evidently intended 
for an audience already well acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of natural philosophy. Like all the works of the 
most distinguished of French scientific men, it is clear and dis- 
tinct almost to a fault; the author has evidently not only read 
deeply, but carefully arranged his ideas, before writing his lec- 
tures ; and the consequence is the production of a little treatise, 
brief but comprehensive, in which every sentence has its 
meaning and its definite bearing on the development of the 
subject. We shall not consider the mathematical developments 
which are interspersed through the text, and which occur freely in 
the notes, further than to remark that they show how extensive 
is the author’s acquaintance with ail that has been done in the 
extension of the theory. Nor do we profess at present to review 
even the popular portion in all its details, because M. Verdet 
has considered in his lectures, not merely the direct relation 
between heat and mechanical effect, to which our article has 
been limited, but has included in his comprehensive sketch the 
indirect developments of heat from work by the intervention of 
electrical currents, etc., and has, in fact, treated of the whole 
theory of energy. To some of his remarks on this subject, we 
may take exception in our next article; but so far as our pre- 
sent subject is concerned, we consider that M. Verdet has on 
the whole fairly represented its history, and that he has put it 
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before his readers in an extremely clear and impressive form. 
More could hardly be said of an essay which does not in any 
way pretend to novelty. Since a critic can hardly be supposed 
to have done his work properly unless he find some fault, we 
are tempted to express our opinion that M. Verdet would have 
done wisely in devoting much less space to the consideration of 
Hirn’s errors as to the actual amount of heat put out of exist- 
ence in the working of a steam-engine. Not that we object to 
the introduction of the results, but there appears to be no neces- 
sity for such an elaborate refutation of conclusions known to be 
wrong, especially as M. Verdet tells us that Hirn has renounced 
his erroneous opinions. 

As to the history of the science, we are astonished that M. 
Verdet should say of Mayer’s method of determining the equi- 
valent of heat that it is “ parfaitement exacte quant au prin 
cipe”! We have already shown that this idea is untenable. 
3esides, we can hardly reconcile this statement of M. Verdet’s 
with the last clause of the following sentence, which occurs in 
the very next page of his work, with reference to Joule: “ C’est 
a ses expériences de 1845, sur les effets calorifiques de la dila- 
tation et de la compression des gaz qu'il appartenait de donner 
droit de cité dans la science aux idées nouvelles; ce sont ses 
expériences sur le frottement qui ont donné de l’équivalent 
mécanique de la chaleur la premiére détermination digne de 
confiance ; ce sont ses vues sur la constitution des gaz qui ont 
donné le premier, et jusqu ici le seul exemple d’une explication 
compléte d’un phénoméne dont la théorie fait prévoir les lois 
sans en indiquer le mécanisme.” Nothing could be more candid 
than this, nor could more have possibly been expected, as M. 
Verdet has evidently overlooked Joule’s friction result of 1843, 
which was unfortunately only mentioned, in few words and 
without any details, in an appendix to a paper devoted to a 
totally different class of experiments. In our second article 
we shall recur to M. Verdet’s very interesting lectures. 


Dr. Tyndall’s volume contains a series of lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution in London, which of course are much 
more popular in form than those of M. Verdet. We wish we 
could call them as clear and definite. Unfortunately they are 
deficient in the precise qualities which the French philosopher 
possesses so completely. Grandiloquence, especially when rising 
almost to the style of the modern sensational school of fiction- 
Writers, is not adapted even to popular science; true scientific 
language is ever calm and dignified, and we fear the worst when 
we hear of magnetic needles moving as if “inspired by a sudden 
affection” for the audience, medals “struck dead by the excite 
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ment of the magnet,” and other catastrophes too numerous to 
mention. In another sense, also, the language employed is 
bad; it is ambiguous, and this is utterly indefensible in a 
scientific work. Examples of such ambiguity can be quoted 
almost without number, but we shall confine ourselves to one 
or two of the most important. Thus, the words “ force,” 
“strength,” and “energy,” are sometimes used as antagonistic, 
and anon as synonymous terms. Energy, again, is confounded 
with “moving force,” which has a perfectly definite meaning in 
no way related to energy. In collisions, we are told, “ the heat 
generated increases as the square of the velocity.” This is a 
palpable mistake, evidently arising from the confusion in the 
author’s mind of the phrase A varies as B (or is proportional 
to B) with the very different one, A increases as B (ze., the 
rate of change of A is proportional to B). Again, what can 
be the meaning of such a sentence as this: “Let me now pass 
from the sun to something less—in fact, to the opposite pole 
of nature”? Or this: “as we proceed light will gradually 
appear, and irradiate retrospectively our present gloom”! It 
is needless to collect further examples of this constant perver 
sion of the common meanings not only of scientific, but even of 
popular, words. 

With the exception of these blemishes, and of other more 
serious faults which we shall presently consider, the volume, so 
far as it goes, is creditable enough. Many experimental novel- 
ties, well suited to the lecture-room, are carefully described ; and, 
on the whole, the work is calculated to prove exceedingly 
interesting even to the scientific reader. But we look in vain 
through its pages for so much as a mere mention of Carnot; and, 
beyond a few casual remarks about the disappearance of heat in 
the production of mechanical effect, there is nothing to give the 
reader even a hint, that the laws which regulate the production 
of work from heat are now as well known and as capable of 
being popularized, as anything in Natural Philosophy. That 
radiant heat and light are identical, and that there are many 
peculiarities in their radiation and absorption by matter, wliich 
require only patient experiment for their discovery, was known 
long ago; and though the new results obtained by the author are 
curious, and in some cases even startling, they can scarcely, even 
if completely verified by other experimenters, claim anything 
like the comparative value which has been assigned them in this 
work, to the exclusion of so much that is of vital importance. 

But the dissipation of energy is not even alluded to ; and many 
other remarkable branches of the subject, due as much to the 
mathematician as to the experimenter, are alike ignored ; though, 
in a volume with such a title as this, they might be expected to 
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have found a corner. They can be made intelligible to any 
educated reader, and ought to have a place in every work, espe 
cially a British work, in which the subject is treated with any 
detail. 

Sut what we most object to in Dr. Tyndall’s volume is his 
erroneous history of the development of the subject. His errors 
in this way are numerous and great. Thus he says, “ Dr. Mayer 
enunciated the exact relation between heat and work, giving the 
number which is now known as the ‘ mechanical equivalent of 
heat.’”—(The italics are our own.) Compare this with the facts 
as recorded above ; first as to the value of Mayer's statements, 
and second as to the number which Mayer did give. Again, 
“ Mr. Thomson suggested that the stretched India- rubber might 
shorten” when heated. We cannot fancy that any one would 
consider this a fair representation of a prediction mathema- 
tically deduced, without hypothesis, as a result necessarily 
following from known facts. The beautiful reasoning of J. 
Thomson, about the lowering of the freezing-point of water 
by pressure, is introduced in such a manner that any unin- 
structed reader would fancy Dr. Tyndall had the chief merit, 
Messrs. Hopkins and Fairbairn a secondary position, and Thom- 
son merely the credit of making a happy guess, in the establish- 
ment of this most important result. For the credit of British 
science, we hope that Dr. Tyndall will, when a second edition of 
his really interesting work is called for, pay some attention to 
the by-no-means microscopic faults which it possesses in such 
rich profusion. 


[Note-—Since the above was put in type we have seen in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine (Jan. 1864) a brief account of the work of Colding. 
So far as this enables us to judge, he appears to have been led by a 
species of metaphysical reasoning to the idea of the conservation of 
energy; but, unlike other speculators, to have appealed to experiment 
before publishing his views. The value (350 kilogrammetres) of the 
equivalent of heat which he thus obtained in 1843 from friction ex- 
periments, is not much more accurate than that deduced from Rum- 
ford’s data,—and is not to be compared with Joule’s of the same year. 
Still Colding evidently went to work in the right way, and deserves an 
amount of credit to which Séguin and Mayer have no claim. | 
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Art. ITI.——-1. Mémoires @un Bibliophile. Par M. TENANT pe 
Latour. Paris, 1861. 
2. The Book-Hunter. By J. Hitt Burton. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, 1863. 


NOTHING, we suspect, is less intelligible to the uninitiated 
than the sort of pleasure which the inveterate book-collector 
derives from his peculiar pursuit, or than the intense eagerness 
which he oftendisplays in it. One of the fraternity-—a man of vast 
knowledge, and of great power as a thinker and a writer—after 
having followed the “ business,” as he calls it, from early youth 
to well-nigh fourscore, lately declared that it “ had never palled 
upon him for a single moment.”! Yet, to most persons, this 
amassing of literary treasures is simply a “ mania ;” even Mr. 
Burton, who ought to know better, has thought proper, in his 
very pleasant and witty Book-Hunter, to affect the satirical 
and depreciatory strain ; and whether he intended it or not, the 
impression left on the minds of his readers is, that a collec- 
tor is a poor lost creature who greatly needs to be taken care 
of by his friends; an office, by the way, which these same 
friends (particularly if they happen to belong to the female 
order), are always very ready to perform. The great Lord Bacon 
too once threatened Sir Thomas Bodley, whom he found slow 
to appreciate his new philosophy, with “a Cogitation against 
Libraries,” to be added to the Cogitata et Visa. And we all 
remember Sir Walter’s quiet quizzing of the book-collecting 
race in the mock heroics which he puts into the mouth of Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck : “ Happy, thrice happy, Snuffy Davie ; and 
blessed were the times when thy industry could be so re 
warded !” 

But notwithstanding our having such high authorities against 
us, we are about to venture a word or two in defence of this 
much misunderstood and much calumniated class. And we 
shall attempt to show that even what are commonly regarded as 
the oddest and most fantastic of their proceedings, often possess 
a foundation of intelligent interest which the very dullest must 
comprehend as soon as it is pointed out to them. To most per. 
sons, for instance, the fastidiousness of a genuine book-lover 
about the editions which he admits into his library ; his frequent 
preference of an old and dingy copy, to the finest modern re 
print ; and above all, his anxiety to have two or three different 
editions of the same work in his possession, are quite unaccount- 

' Preface to Catalogue of Books, the Property of a Political Economist 
[J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq.], with Critical and Bibliographical Notices. Lond. 
(privately printed) 1862. 
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able. Toa great many even of those who have a tolerably wide 
acquaintance with literature, a Baskerville and a Bungay edition 
are all one. Or if they do get the length of preferring the 
exquisite beauty of the former to the utter ugliness of the 
latter, this is the utmost stretch to which their discrimina- 
tion attains. The only idea they have as to the superior in 
trinsic value of one edition over another is, that it should be 
“the latest.” And hence, in buying a copy of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Sermons, for example, they would probably turn with contempt 
from the finest old folio of 1668 or 1678, and select, with un- 
hesitating preference, the smug octavo edition of Mr. Thomas 
Tegg, in which we lately noticed one of the noblest passages of 
the great preacher disfigured and rendered unintelligible by 
having “spritefulness of the morning,” converted (no doubt after 
grave consultation among the collective wisdom of the printing- 
office, and much turning over of Johnson) into “ spitefulness.” 
Charles Lamb declares that he could never read Beaumont and 
Fletcher but in folio, and that he did not know a more heartless 
sight than the octavo reprints of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
And, as generally happens with a saying of Lamb’s, his remark, 
though given as mere matter of sentiment, has an excellent 
basis of common sense in it. What do our readers think of the 
fact that, since Milton’s own time, there has not been a single 


edition of the Paradise Lost, in which the text is given strictly 
as the author left it, and in which the language has not been 
tampered with in a way that would have given Milton himself 
‘could he have become cognisant of it) the greatest annoyance 
and vexation? The author of Paradise Lost, let it be remem- 


bered, besides being a man of the loftiest genius, was also one 
of the most profound scholars of his day. From his earliest 
youth he had “ applied himself to that resolution which Ariosto 
followed against the persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the in- 
dustry and art he could unite to the adorning of his native 
tongue.”* And although he disavows, as “a toylsome vanity,” 
making “ verbal curiosities his end,” it is evident that not only 
in the formation of his vocabulary, but even in the most minute 
points of orthography, he was singularly careful and solicitous. 
The minute lists of errata at the end of some of the original edi- 
tions of his prose tracts furnish curious illustrations of this. 
And in several copies of the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(the edition of 1644), which lately came under our eye, we 
noticed that a number of errata had been carefully corrected with 
apen. The corrections were the same in each copy, and the 
handwriting was also the same; so that there could be hardly 
any doubt that they were made under the immediate super- 


1 The Reason of Church Government, Book second. 
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intendence of the author himself; a striking instance, as it 
seemed to us, of his close and anxious attention to typographical 
exactness. We should be sorry to believe the reports of Milton’s 
cruelty to his daughters, but we have a strong suspicion that he 
was a terrible torment to his printers. 

It is well known to all who have examined the early editions 
of the Paradise Lost, that Milton had made the attempt, alto- 
gether singular in his day, to introduce regularity and system 
into English orthography. He was the first Englishman, so far 
as we know, who did so. Many of his words and modes of 
spelling, too, are peculiar to himself, and many of them also not 
only indicated scholar-like knowledge and precision of view on 
etymological questions, but were adopted by him with a curious 
attention to musical effect, and with a most felicitous recogni- 
tion of the close relation between sound and sense. Yet strange 
as it may seem, every trace of this phase of Milton’s mind has 
been obliterated from his works. In every modern edition all 
specialty in his language has disappeared. The orthography 
is carefully toned down to the tame uniformity of present usage, 
and from no edition published since his own time, is it possible 
to discover what were Milton’s ideas on the subjects referred to, 
or even that he had any idea upon them at all? As an instance 


1 Perhaps, however, this may be a failing common to the whole of the 
‘irritable race.” We have now before us a copy of the Sibylline Leaves, 
which seems formerly to have belonged to Mr. Evans, its printer. It 
is entitled “ Waste Office Copy,” and has a marginal note, rather strongly 
indicative of a row in the printing-office. On the poem called ‘The 
Nightingale,” at the line ‘‘ And one, low piping, sounds more sweet than all,” 
the insulted and indignant printer has written, ‘‘See the proof returned by 
Mr. Coleridge, for the justice of his charge of ‘gratuitous emendation’ on 
my part.” “Gratuitous emendation!” what a fine, thundering, many- 
jointed missile, a sort of verbal chain-shot, to discharge at the head of a 
printer. It is clear to us that Mr. Coleridge must have been a practised 
hand at this sort of work, and we do not wonder that Mr. Evans held his 
breath, and had to content himself with confiding his wrongs in silence to 
his ‘“ Waste Office Copy.” The line complained of will be found altered in 
the later editions. In addition to the above, the volume before us contains 
several various readings, none of them, however, of any great importance. 

2 Perhaps an exception ought to be made in favour of the beautiful edition 
of the whole works of Milton, published by Pickering in 1881, 8 vols. 8vo. 
The editor, at least, professes to have followed strictly the author’s own 
editions, and as far as we have examined, the profession seems to have been 
honourably fulfilled. But as experience has bred in us considerable dis- 
trust of Mr. Pickering’s editions in general, we must hesitate to guarantee 
his Milton. A beautiful duodecimo edition of the Paradise Lost was pub- 
lished by the Foulises of Glasgow in 1750 (reprinted in a smaller size, 1761), 
which bore on the title-page to be “‘ According to the Author’s last edition 
in the year 1672.” But, though probably the best edition of the text of 
Paradise Lost printed in last century, we regret to say that it cannot be re- 
lied on for absolute accuracy. 
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of the manner in which the language of the Paradise Lost has 
occasionally been emasculated by the liberties taken with it by 
later editors and printers, take the touching passage in the 
beginning of the third book, in which the author, alluding to his 
blindness, says— 
“ But thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes that rowle in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn.” 


Now, can any one inform us what possible reason there could be 
for diluting the full, rich, passionate resonance of vowle into the 
thin prosaic feebleness of roll, as has been done by Newton, 
Todd, and all the rest of the tuneless rout of Milton’s editors ? 
As to the great majority of Milton’s orthographical peculiari- 
ties, it may or may not be of any very great consequence that 
he chose to write sovran instead of sovereign, perfet instead of 
perfect, chir instead of their, voulsaft for vouchsafed, fluts in- 
stead of flutes, intrans’t, glimps, hight, maistring, anow for enough, 
ete. etc. But it is, at any rate, worth knowing that he did so. 
Even the crotchets of such a mind are of interest to us—a mind 
so widely informed with learning and subtile thought,—-and 
possess a value very different to that which belongs to those of 
the mere shallow and fantastic crotchet-monger. The question, 
too, as to preserving the orthography of Milton’s works, is one 
altogether distinct from that which is sometimes canvassed 
emong mere antiquaries, of following the old spelling of other 
writers either of the same period or of an earlier time. For in 
their case no uniform rules of orthography were observed, 
and they thought nothing of spelling the same word in half-a- 
dozen different ways in the same number of consecutive lines ; 
while he, on the contrary, practised a regular unvarying system 
deliberately formed by himself, and adopted upon choice and 
afore-thought. Besides, it is evident that, to some at least, if 
not to all of his peculiarities of language and orthography, he 
himself, with all his indifference to “ verbal curiosities,” attached 
considerable importance. At the end of the first edition of 
Paradise Lost, we meet with the following singular item among 
the errata :—“ Lib. ii. v. 414. For we read wee.” Even a toler. 
ably attentive student of the early editions of Milton, might be 
at a loss what to make of this. It is certain that we is to be 
met with in the Paradise Lost quite as often, or rather much 
oftener, with a single than with a double e. It occurs as we in 
the very next line to that referred to above in the list of errata. 
What then could be Milton’s object in desiring its correction in 
v. 414, while he leaves it unaltered elsewhere? The explana- 
tion is simply this, that although in ordinary cases he is accus- 
tomed to spell the pronouns we, me, he, ye, with a single e, 
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wherever special emphasis is intended to be put upon them he 
makes a point of writing wee, mee, hee, yee. At the end of book 
ix., for example, we find the following passage thus given in the 
early editions :— 


* Thus it shall befall 
Him who to worth in woman ever trusting 
Lets her will rule: restraint she will not brook, 
And left to herself, if evil thence ensue, 
Shee first his weak indulgence will accuse.”’ 
Again, Book x. line 1: 
“ Meanwhile the hainous and despightfull act 
Of Satan done in Paradise, and how 
Hee in the serpent had perverted Eve, 
Her husband Shee,” ete. 


In the same Book, line 137: 


“ This woman whom thou mad’st to be my help, 
And gav’st me as thy perfet gift, so good, 
So fit, so acceptable, so divine, 
That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 
And what she did whatever in itself, 
Her doing seemed to justifie the deed ; 
Shee gave me of the tree, and I did eate. 
To whom the Sovran Presence thus replied :— 
Was shee thy God that her thou did’st obey 
Before his voice, or was shee made thy guide 
Superior,”’ ete. 


Now, all this may not be very important, but it is at least 
worth knowing as one of the characteristics of Milton’s mind, 
that he was thus curiously ingenious and solicitous about 
orthographical minutiz. Yet no one could discover the fact 
from the modern editions of his works. And it would almost 
appear that, whether an author was, like Shakspere, utterly 
caréless about the accurate printing of his works, or, like Mil- 
ton, painfully and laboriously attentive to the correction of the 
press, in either case he was equally sure of having his text 
depraved and mutilated by his ignorant and presumptuous 
commentators and editors. 

Take another great author of the seventeenth century 
Jeremy Taylor. There is no reason to think that the question 
of fixing English orthography had engaged his attention, and 
the later editions of his works which modernize his antique 
spelling, have therefore done him no wrong thereby. But any 
one who wishes to read the pure text of Taylor will find just as 
little reason to trust to the “ latest edition” of any of his 
works, as we have shown he can do to the modern copies of 
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Milton. If we wish to obtain any certainty as to what he 
really wrote, we must, quite as much as in Milton’s case, 
have recourse to editions published in the author’s lifetime. 
His singular phraseology (as odd often as that of Thomas 
Carlyle in the present day), the unexpectedness of his turns of 
peek and the not unfrequent obscurity of his language, are 
constantly apt to throw out the printers, and a fine muddle they 
occasionally make of him. In any ordinary copy of the Holy 
Dying, for example, on turning to chap. i. sect. 3, § 2, 3, we 
meet with the following passage : 


“ And let us a while suppose what Dives would have done if he 
had been loosed from the pains of hell, and permitted to live on earth 
one year. Would all the pleasures of the world have kept him one 
hour from the temple? Would he not perpetually have been under 
the hands of priests, or at the feet of the Doctors, or by Moses’ chair, or 
attending as near the altar as he could, or relieving poor Lazarus,” ete. 


Now, it might surely have occurred to any one that as 
Lazarus is represented in the Gospel narrative as having died 
before Dives, and as Taylor’s supposition does not include his 
coming to life again along with the latter, there is something like 
absurdity in the idea of one of the engagements of his re mnewed 
life being that of “ relieving poor Lazarus.” But if we refer to 
the edition of 1652, we shall find that the absurdity in question 
does not belong to Taylor, and we shall also have the satis 
faction of lighting on one of those quaint felicities of thought 
which are so characteristic of this divine, and which in all pro 
bability would never have occurred to any other writer but 
himself. The true reading is Lazars, not Lazarus. And yet in 
every edition we have happened to look into, ranging from 
about 1704 downwards to the present time, the absurd and non 
sensical reading Lazarus occurs. Thus it is given in an exqui- 
sitely printed edition published some years ago by Parker of 
Oxford ; thus also the late Mr. Pickering has given it in all his 
beautiful editions ; and even in the copy of Taylor’s whole 
works, published by the Longmans a few years ago, with lofty 
pretensions of being founded on a careful collation of the early 
copies, the same stupid blunder is repeated. As a specimen of 
the careless way in which Taylor has been reproduced for 
modern readers, we may give the following results of a com 
parison of a few pages taken quite at random, between the 
second edition of 1652, and Mr. Pickering’s eleg: ant reprint 
of 1840, which most of its possessors probably regard as all 
but immaculate. In chap. i. sect. iii. § 5, line 4, casuality is 
printed for causality ; sect. iv. § 3, third last line, infinities for 
infinites ; sect. v. § 1, a whole line left out; § 2, line 6, nor for 
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not ; 7b., ten lines from the end, unable to eat for enabled to eat; 
same place, mariners instead of many mariners. Chap. ii. sect. i. 
§ 2, line 20, resolved for revolved ; § 3, Bonadventur for Bonaven- 
ture ; sect. ii. § 1, signs and tangents for sines and tangents, 
Now some of these may be mere trifles, others of them, how- 
ever, seriously affect the sense of the passages in which they 
occur, and the whole of them together are more than enough to 
destroy all confidence in the accuracy of an edition in which 
they are to be found. 

Lord Bacon is another great author whose fate it has been to 
suffer somewhat severely in the reprinting of his works. What 
are we to think of such an editor as Mr. Basil Montagu, and 
such a publisher as Mr. Pickering, setting forth a magnificent 
edition of his works, and in printing many of his letters, never 
to have examined the only reliable copies of them, viz., those 
published in the Lesuscitatio by his chaplain and literary exe- 
cutor, Dr. Rawley, but to have indolently contented themselves 
with the inaccurate and worthless transcripts contained in the 
Cabala, in which not only many passages have been left out, 
but in which Bacon’s memory has been insulted, by having 
attributed to his pen a rude and brutal letter to the illustrious 
Sir Edward Coke, upon the occasion of his falling into dis- 
grace at Court, although it had been pointed out, years before 
Montagu’s edition appeared, that the author of the Novum 
Organon had nothing whatever to do with its composition ? 
Again, it is surely rather hard upon Bacon’s fame, that though 
separate editions of his Advancement of Learning have been 
reprinted times without number during the last two hundred 
years, it has scarcely ever occurred to any publisher that it 
would be desirable to incorporate the large additions which 
Lord Bacon made to the work shortly before his death. Almost 
every edition published during that time contains nothing more 
than the two books published in 1605, and no one would dis- 
cover from the common modern copies, that the work was 
afterwards extended to more than double its original size, and 
issued in the form of nine books in 1623.1 It is true that 


1 We believe that the only edition of the entire work (in English), apart 
from his collected works, since 1674, is one published by Bohn in 1853. In 
the Philosophical Works of Bacon (3 vols. 4to), published by Dr. Shaw, an 
English version of the Jnstauratio is introduced, but not only has Bacon’s 
arrangement been absurdly altered, but many important passages are actually 
excluded altogether. The admirable edition of Bacon’s whole works, still in 
course of publication under the editorship of Mr. Spedding, contains of course 
a translation of the De Augmentis (no doubt incomparably superior to any 
other that has appeared), but our reference at present is more especially to 
separate editions of the book in which Bacon’s thoughts would be readily 
accessible to the mass of English readers. It is greatly to be desired, that 
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Lord Bacon, in his final recast of the work, thought proper to 
adopt the Latin instead of the English tongue, but this need 
have been no obstacle in the way, as a fair enough translation 
by G. Wats had been published in 1640 (2d edition 1674). 
Nothing was more easy than to have incorporated the 
additional matter with Bacon’s own original English. But 
for what reason no one can tell, the Advancement of Learning 
in its perfect state has been as carefully kept out of the hands 
of the English public as if, instead of containing some of the 
finest philosophical thought to be found in all literature, it had 
been filled with matter as perilous to the health of souls as 
David Hume’s long suppressed Essay on Suicide and Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion. 

So much, then, for the necessity of having recourse to editions 
published during an author’s lifetime, if we wish to ascertain 
with absolute certainty what he really wrote. 

In addition to this there is often great interest in ascertain- 
ing the gradual stages by which a great work has been brought 
to its ultimate form of perfection; and a good deal is often 
to be learned on this point by comparing the earlier with 
the later editions issued by the author. Hence the eagerness 
with which intelligent book collectors seek to assemble these 
in their libraries. The later editions, for example, of Jeremy 
Taylor’s Life of Christ differ most extensively from the first, and 
show the most minute and careful correction both of the thought 
and language. The various editions of Hume’s Essays also vary 
most materially from each other. Large retrenchments have 
often been made from the earlier copies, curious changes of 
opinion, particularly on political questions, are manifested, and 
the utmost diligence has been expended in the removal of care- 
less or awkward expression, and in the modification of strong or 
exaggerated sentiment. In Dr. Johnson’s Rambler the number 
of verbal changes made by the author, when he collected the 
separate papers into volumes, is said to have been not less 
than six thousand. Bacon’s Essays,’ Thomson’s Seasons, Aken- 
side’s Pleasures of Imagination, Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and Burnet’s Own 
Times (the curious suppressions in the earlier editions of the 
two last of which were brought to light a good many years ago 
by Dr. Routh), are works which will probably occur to every 


the version contained in Spedding’s edition should be printed in a volume by 
itself, That published by Bohn cannot be spoken of with much commenda- 
tion. We greatly prefer to it the old translation by Gilbert Wats. 

1 See the valuable little edition of Bacon’s Essays, edited by Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright (Macmillan, 1863), in which the variations of all the early copies are 
exhibited with great care and minute accuracy. 
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one as exhibiting the most remarkable variations between the 
earlier and later editions. It is difficult to conceive any exercise 
of greater practical utility to the student, who aims at making 
himself a master of correct thought or of English style, than the 
minute study of the process, as exhibited in these variations, 
by which great authors have brought their works to their most 
finished and perfect state. 


Another source of interest in books is that which frequently 
arises from their association with those in whose possession they 
may have previously been. Some of our readers may perhaps 
recollect a fine passage in one of the late John Foster’s Essays, 
in which a train of reflection, founded upon associations of this 
kind, is pursued with that sort of intensity and terrible earnest- 
ness which characterized this great master of meditative thought. 
The kind of interest, however, to which we are now referring, 
is generally founded upon indications of former possession con- 
siderably more special and overt than those which Foster had in 
his eye; indications which not merely impart a fanciful interest, 
but often add a palpable value to the volumes which contain 
them. Let us give a few examples of what we mean from a 
small pile of relics now lying before us. 


The first is a copy of “ The Battaile of Agincourt, and some 
other poems. By Michael Drayton, Esq.” London, 1627. Small 
folio. On the top of the fifth page we meet with the autograph 
“W™. Wordsworth, Rydal Mount ;” at page 117, where the poem 
“ Nimphidia, the Court of Fayrie,” begins, another poet, “ Leigh 
Hunt,” has written his name. And on one of the fly-leaves is a 
memorial of what must surely have been some pleasant social 
gathering. First, “ Leigh Hunt” has inscribed his clear business- 
like autograph, and then follows, not immediately below his 
brother poet, but apart by himself, as if he disdained to concede 
precedence, “ W™. Wordsworth,” who is succeeded by “ R. H. 
Horne,” “ T. N. Talfourd,” and “ Southwood Smith.” The volume 
has been carefully read, as the frequent pencil-marks on the 
margin indicate, and, oddly enough, the mode of notation adopted 
is precisely that described in The Doctor as having been prac- 
tised by Dr. Daniel Dove of Doncaster. “ My friend,” says 
Southey, “has noted in it, as was his custom, every passage 
that seemed worthy of observation, with the initial of his own 
name [D]. Such of his books as I have been able to collect are 
full of these marks. These notations have been of much use 
to me in my perusal,” etc. Whether this was really “the 
Doctor’s” copy or not we don’t know, but here at least is the 
“D” occurring over and over again. 
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Our second example is of somewhat higher interest. It is a 
copy of the first edition (in 4to) of “Joan of Arc, an Epic 
Poem. By Robert Southey. Bristol, 1796.” It had formerly 
belonged to 8. T. Coleridge, and is, in fact, the identical copy 
mentioned in a note to the last edition of the Biographia Lite- 
raria, vol. ii. p. 31. No notice, however, is there taken of the 
most material and curious part of its contents. It is, in fact, 
one of those volumes of which Lamb speaks, “ enriched with 
S. T. C.’s annotations, tripling their value.” Coleridge, like most 
men of genius, had caught the trick of speaking out exactly what 
he thought, without much regard to conventional proprieties, and 
he has here set down some rather hard truths about Southey’s 
early poem, with a degree of plain-speaking which had evidently 
greatly shocked his own family, who have made an amiable 
attempt (though happily not a perfectly successfal one) to 
obliterate his just, though unsparing criticisms on their uncle 
Southey. We shall give some extracts. 

In the preface to the poem, Southey, speaking of Statius and 
Lucan, mentions that “ the French court honoured the poet of 
liberty by excluding him from the edition in uswm Delphini ;” 
adding, “ I do not scruple to prefer Statius to Virgil; his im- 
ages are strongly conceived and clearly painted, and the force of 
his language, while it makes the reader feel, proves that the 
author felt himself.” Against this Coleridge has written :- 
“The proper petulance of levelism in a youth of two-and-twenty. 
I will venture to assert Southey had never read, or more than 
merely looked through, Statius, or Virgil either, except in school 
lessons.” 

Again, “The lawless magic of Ariosto,” says Southey, “and 
the singular theme as well as the singular excellence of Milton, 
render all rules of epic poetrv inapplicable to these authors.” 
On this Coleridge remarks :—* N.B.—It is an original discovery 
of Southey’s that the excellence of an epic poem should render 
the rules of epic poetry inapplicable to it. The Yorkshire 
pudding [has] been made with consummate culinary art; the 
art culinary is therefore inapplicable to the making thereof. 
There is just the same difference between a poet, the most 
thinking of human beings, and a mock poet, as between cooks 
in egg skill.” 

“So likewise,” continues Southey, “ with Spenser, the favourite 
of my childhood, from whose frequent perusal I have always 
found increased delight.” “ The marvellous egotism,” subjoins 
Coleridge, “in the curt ipse dixit of this Epician !” 

Coming to the poem itself, Coleridge sets down the following 
list of abbreviations, which he proposes to use in his marginal 
notes :— 


, 
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N.B.—S. E. means Southey’s English, ¢.e., no English at all. 

N. means nonsense. 

J. means discordant jingle of sound—one word rhyming or 
half-rhyming to another, proving either utter want of ear, 
or else very long ones. 

L. M. ludicrous metaphor. 

I. M. incongruous metaphor. 

S = pseudo-poetic slang, generally, too, not English. 

Following this notation, Coleridge proceeds with his criticism on 
Book First. We print Southey’s lines in the first column, and Cole- 
ridge’s marginal notes in the second. The words in ¢talics have been 
underlined by Coleridge :— 

Line 5. Or slept in death, or lingered life S. E. aout 

in chains. 

L. 6. I sing: nor wilt thou, Freedom, I really can’t promise that 
scorn the song. tho’, quoth Freedom. 

L. 7. Sunk was the Sun: o’er all the ex- : 

panse of air 
The mists of Evening deepening as they rose 
Chilled the still scene; when thro’ the forest J. 

gloom 
Rapt on with lightning speed, in vain Dunois S. E. 
Now checked with weaker force the un- S. E. 

heeded rein. Mercy on us, if I go on thus 
I shall make the book what I 
suppose it never was before, 
red? all thro’. 





1 Any jingle of this kind seems always to have struck offensively on 
Coleridge’s quick ear. In a copy of Whistlecraft’s (Hookham Frere’s) 
‘* Prospectus and specimen of an intended national work,” which formerly 
belonged to Mr. Gillman, we find a curious note, in Coleridge’s handwriting, 
on the tenth stanza of the second canto. 

‘* He found a valley closed on every side 
Resembling that which Rasselas describes ; 
Six miles in length, and half as many wide, 
Where the descendants of the giant tribes 
Lived in their ancient fortress undescried : 

(Invaders tread upon each other’s kibes),” etc. 
Over-against this Coleridge has written, ‘‘I have ever found an unpleasant 
effect where the consonances A, Cc, and E are assonant to the consonances B, 
p, and F.” And the remark having probably long afterwards caught his 
eye, he then wrote below it in pencil, ‘*What can I have meant by this ?” 
The reader will perhaps be inclined at first to sympathize with his perplexity. 
Nevertheless, his words are both perfectly intelligible and perfectly well 
founded. The letters a, B, Cc, D, E, F are evidently intended to indicate the 
lines in their order as they stand in the verse. A, C, E and B, D, F severally 
rhyme together, and are therefore called by Coleridge ‘‘ consonances.” But 
they are also said to be ‘“‘assonant” to each other, because the vowels in both 
series of rhymes are the same, as side, describes, wide, tribes, etc. And any one 
who attends to the effect of the final words upon the ear in reading the stanza, 
will at once be sensible of some confusion in the harmony, and will understand 
the nature of the ‘“ unpleasant effect” of which Coleridge complains. 

2 Coleridge writes his remarks with a red pencil. 
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N.B.—Puns are for the ear. 
Punning by spelling are (sic) 
natural enemies. 
, 22. The new-born Sun Why refulgent? A polished 
Refulgent smiles around. mirror, if put in the sun, is re- 
fulgent. The sun is fulgent, if 
there be such a word. 
_ 24. In dubious life Dunois unseals his L. M 
eyes, 
And views a form with mildly melting 8. 
gaze. 
2. And on her rubied cheek Ss. 
Hung Pity’s crystal gem. 
L. 30. Silent he gazed, Gaze versus gaze. 
And gazing wondered. 


Then follows a passage from line 34, “When soft as breeze,” 
etc., to line 51, including also line 59, against which Coleridge 
has pencilled his own initials, indicating that its authorship be- 
longed to him. It, however, did not reappear among the frag- 
ments contributed to the “ Joan of Arc,” which he afterwards 
printed in the collected edition of his poems, under the title of 
The Destiny of Nations. On this passage, at line 37, “ His eye 
not slept,” is corrected into “ slept not ;” line 39, “ Volleys red 
thunder,” is pronounced to be S. (pseudo-poetic slang); and 
line 46, “Firm thy young heart,” is declared to be “ not 
English.” 


Line 84. As down the steep descent with No doubt—unless they rolled 
many a step down. 
They urge their way. 
L. 89. Softened her eye, and all the woman 
reigned. S. 
L. 92. and the rising smoke 
Slow o’er the copse* that floated on * A striking instance of the 
the breeze. utter unfitness for the English 
language, which has no cases, of 
this dislocation of words. Who 
would not suppose it was the 
copse that floated ; but that it 
would be nonsense ? 

L, 94, She dried the tear. 8. E., to dry a cloth, to dry 
up the moisture on it. 

L. 95. Where rolls the Seine An important epithet, proving 

Full to the sea hiscongregated waves. that the Seine rolling seaward 
showed no partiality to any par- 
ticular wave. 

L. 118. The mother’s anguished shriek. Not English. A participle 
presupposes a verb. Now there 
is no such verb as “ to anguish,” 
ergo, there can be no such par- 
ticiple as ‘‘ anguished.” To 
guard with jealous care the 
purity of his native tongue, the 
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sublime Dante declares to be 
the first duty of a poet. Itis 
this conviction more than any 
other which actuates my severity 
toward Southey, W. Scott, ete,, 
—all miserable offenders. 
L. 124. For scarce four summers o’er my 
head had beamed their radiance. S. 
L. 127. Too fondly wished, too fondly Wished for. 
deemed secure. 
. 129. Heedless of death that rode the S. E., N., L. M. 
iron storm, 
Firebrands, and darts, and stones, 
and javelins. Verse ! 
. 133. have not effaced the scene 
From bleeding memory. 1. M. 
. 148. behold thine orphan child, 
She goes to jill her destiny. S. E. 
The following words, at line 221— 
“ The groves of Paradise 
Gave thvir mild echoes to the choral song 
Of new-born beings,” 


are marked with the initials S. T.C. So also are the passages 
from |. 269, beginning, “ Dispeopled hamlets,” to 1. 280; and 
from 1. 455, “ From a dark lowering cloud,” to 1. 460. And 
against 1. 485 to 496 on p. 33, beginning, “ Down in the dingle’s 
depth,” Coleridge has written, “Suggested and in part worded 
by S. T. C.” 

The greater part of Book Second was written by Coleridge 
himself, and is marked on the margin as his composition. A 
long note on 1. 34 has not been reprinted in The Destiny of 
Nations. At the long passage beginning, “Maid beloved of 
Heaven,” he has written—-“ These are very fine lines, tho’ I say 
it that should not: but hang me if I know or ever did know 
the meaning of them, tho’ my own composition.” 

At the passage beginning 1. 398— 

“ Guiding its course Oppression sat within, 
With terror pale and rage, yet laughed at times, 
Musing on Vengeance,”’ ete. 
he has written—“ These images imageless—these small capitals 
constituting personifications I despised even at that time; but was 
forced to introduce them to preserve the connexion with the 
machinery of the poem previously adopted by Southey. S.T.C.” 
The passage, we may mention, is left out in The Destiny of Nations. 
At line 420— 
“ Shrieked Ambition’s ghastly throng, 
And with them those, the Locust Fiends that crawled 
And glittered in Corruption’s slimy track,” 


he writes—“ If locusts, how could they shriek? I must have 
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caught the contagion of wnthinkingness.” The lines are accord- 
ingly altered 'n The Destiny of Nations. 

On the words o7revdois uTrotevy bev, in the quotation, in the 
notes, from the Greek Prize Ode on the Slave Trade, he remarks : 
“9 before € ought to have been made long—8dus v7rdt is an 
Amphimacer, not (as the metre here requires) a dactyle. 8. T.C.” 

To the following lines in the concluding paragraph of his 
contribution— 

“ Nature’s vast ever acting Enerey! 

In will, in deed, Imputsz of All to all,” 

he appends the following curious note :—“ Tho’ these lines 
may bear a sane sense, yet they are easily, and more naturally 
interpretable into a very false and dangerous one. But I was 
at that time one of the mongrels—the Josephedites [ Josephides= 
the son of Joseph, a proper name of distinction from those who 
believe in, as well as believe, Christ, the only begotten Son of 
the living God, before all time.]” The lines were allowed to 
stand, as originally written in The Destiny of Nations, the 
only change made being, that “Energy” and “ Impulse” were 
not printed in capitals. In the line which immediately follows, 
“Whether thy Law,” was changed to “ Love.” 

In Book Third only two marginal remarks by Coleridge occur. 

On the following lines, at p. 107,— 
“So have I seen the simple snowdrop rise 
Amid the russet leaves that hide the earth 
In early spring, so seen its gentle bend 
Of modest loveliness amid the waste 
Of desolation,”"— 
Coleridge writes—“ Borrowed from the Sacontala, a Drama trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by Sir Wm. Jones.” 

And a little further on, at p. 110, in the maiden’s speech, 

beginning — 
“ Father, 
In forest shade my infant years trained up, 
Knew not devotion’s forms,”’ ete., 
Coleridge remarks—* How grossly unnatural an anachronism 
thus to transmogrify the fanatic votary of the Virgin into a 
Tom Paine in petticoats, a novel-palming proselyte of the Age 
of Reason.” 

Here, we suppose, Coleridge got weary of his work of annota- 
tion. Enough, however, has been done by him to show the 
remarkable soundness of his critical judgment, and his singularly 
quick insight into whatever was false in thought or impure in 
English diction. The slight appearance of petulance or ill- 
nature in some of the remarks, no one who really comprehends 
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Coleridge’s character will for a moment misunderstand. It was 
simply, we believe, the almost unconscious outcome of a per- 
fectly natural person, not caring to put any restraint on the 
full and distinct utterance of the idea or impulse of the moment, 
—-a characteristic not by any means peculiar to Coleridge,—but 
common to him along with almost all men who think clearly, 
feel strongly, and are perfectly in earnest in the opinions or 
principles which they hold. A nature of this sort is almost 
always deficient in what is called tact, and in stating what it 
regards as truth is ever apt to be betrayed into forgetfulness of 
how extraneous persons or things may be affected thereby. 
But all the while no law of kindness has been violated, no part 
of the moral being has been impaired, simply because all per- 
sonal considerations were absolutely and entirely out of view. 
Coleridge’s remarks on Southey’s early work form, we think, a 
very good supplement to the first chapter of the Biographia 
Literaria, and are throughout illustrative of the principles of 
composition there laid down. We do not think therefore that 
we overrate their value when we venture to commend them to 
the attentive study of any one who wishes to acquire good 
habits of thinking, or a sound and correct English style. 


No. 3 is a copy of the Seriptores de Re Rustica. Paris, ex 
officina Roberti Stephani, 1543. In 2 vols. small 8vo. On the 
fly-leaf is the autograph “Wm. Wordsworth,” and the volumes 
throughout are extensively marked and annotated by his vener- 
able hand. At first, one wonders a little what there could have 
been attractive to Wordsworth in these old writers on agricul- 
ture. Books of any kind were not exactly his specialty. Prae- 
tical, matter-of-fact books, probably least so. 


“ A poet, one who loved the brooks 
Far better than the sages’ books.” 


And yet, from the traces which have been left by his pencil on 
these pages, there is reason to think that he had read every 
word of Cato, Varro, Columella, and Palladius, and did not even 
omit the “ Ennarrationes priscarum vocum per Georgium Alex- 
andrinum,” or the “ Philippi Beroaldi Annotationes in libros xiii. 
Columelle.” On second thoughts, however, it is easy to see 
that the fresh glimpses of ancient out-of-door life, and of those 
simple scenes, “tasting of Flora and the country green,” which 
these volumes bring before us, could not but have had a power- 
ful interest for the author of “The Excursion.” His notes, as 
might be expected, are totally different in character from those 
of his friend Coleridge on the “Joan of Arc.” They show no 
critical acuteness—scarcely any attempt at criticism at all—no 
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flashes of shrewd, biting, sarcastic wit. Taken individually and 
apart from the thought of who wrote them, they hardly give the 
impression of possessing interest or value of any kind. And it 
is only when, ceasing to expect anything marked or special in 
them, we are content to follow Wordsworth in his perusal of the 
book, “pausing where he had paused, observing what he had 
noted, and considering what to him seemed worthy of consider- 
ation,” that we begin to see the kind of interest which they 
yossess. We find that we have got completely upon the track 
of Wordsworth’s thoughts, as he read these singular old treatises, 
and upon the vein of feeling which they awakened within 
him. And in turning over the pages of this old book, we 
discover everywhere the characteristic tendencies of his taste 
and genius with as much distinctness as we do in perusing 
his poetry. The points which he has chiefly noted are— 
anything peculiar, uncommon, or specially felicitous in word 
or phrase—anything beautiful, simple, tender, or poetical in 
thought or expression—strange or fantastic beliefs—curious 
out-of-the-way notions or observations about natural processes 
—or anything else, in fact, that helps to indicate the ways, 
customs, or modes of thinking prevalent in the ancient world. 
When Cato, for example, uses the expression naves ambu- 
lant, Wordsworth notes the oddness of the phrase, and re- 
marks that “hujus vocabuli (his annotations are chiefly written 
in Latin) uswm notavit Gellius.” When the same writer tells 
us that, in removing dung, it is of great importance that the 
work should be done silenti luna (when the moon is not 
shining) Wordsworth not only underlines the exquisite words, 
but carefully writes them out on the margin; such a pearl 
was too precious to be left upon the dunghill. When you 
are informed that if your wine contains too much water you 
should put the liquid into a vessel made of ivy wood, and that 
then the wine will flow away while the water will remain, nam 
non continet vinum vas ederaceum, the singular fact is noted 
with a cross. When you are told, in selecting your pigeons for 
slaughter, to drive those you wish to kill out of the dovecot 
into the seclusorium, and there put them to death secretly out of 
sight of the others, lest the latter, si videant, despondeant 
animum, the whole passage is underlined, and the delicious 
recognition of the capacity of doves for grief and sad forebod- 
ing, in the words despondeant animum, is written out on the 
margin. When Varro gives the remarkable reason for the 
greater longevity of those who live in the country than of 
people bred in towns, guod divina natura dedit agros, ars 
humana edificavit urbes, the singular thought you may be sure 
does not escape him, and he quotes Cowper’s version of the 
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sentiment, “ God made the country, but man made the town,” 
at the foot of the page. When Columella tells us that if a 
mouse or a serpent falls into the wine-vat, we must, in order to 
prevent it from affecting the flavour of the wine, burn the dead 
body, pour the ashes when cool into the wine, and stir the 
liquid well with a rake or ladle, and that ea res erit remedio, 
Wordsworth gravely remarks, that it is “ remediwm Catone dig- 
num ;” meaning, we suppose, that he expected something better 
from the more advanced intelligence of Columella, but that his 
remedium is no better than some of the absurdities to be found 
in the earlier treatise of Cato. When Varro tells us of his going 
to visit Appius Claudius, the augur, at his country place, and 
finding him seated at table along with Cornelius Meru/a, a man 
of good consular family, and Fircellius Pavo on his left hand; 

and Munitius Pica and Marcus Petronius Passer on his right : 
and how Axius Appius (who accompanied Varro) smiled (sub- 
ridens), and said, “Why, you receive us in your aviary where 
you sit among the birds,’—-Wordsworth, no doubt, thought 
how English-like the whole scene was,—the company the very 
same you might meet anywhere,—Mr. Merle, Mr. Peacock, Mr. 
Pye, and Mr. Sparrow ; and the thin jest, exactly the sort of 
thing that tells so well and goes so far in kindly English country- 
houses s; and so he fondly underlines all the points of the story. 
We might go on for pages noticing Wordsworth’s curiously 
characteristic markings, but our rapidly decreasing space warns 
us to forbear. The condition of the volumes is also charac- 
teristic of Wordsworth, at least it confirms Mr. De Quincey’s 
account of his utter indifference about the misusage of books 
which came into his hands. The binding of both “volumes is 
loose and broken, the body of the book separated from the 
back, many of the leaves torn out and lost, the whole of the 
pages pervaded by a deep yellow stain, and a large portion of 
the work so utterly rotten, that it can hardly be moved without 
scattering about mealy flakes, of what once was paper. Horace 
speaks of the infamy of him qui in patrios cineres minxerit ; we 
wonder what is to be thought of a poet who performed the same 
office upon one of his favourite books. 


No. 4 is a copy of Dr. Carlyle’s translation of the Divine 
Comedy (out of sight, by the way, the best rendering of Dante 
in the language. Why has it never been completed?) The 
former possessor has carefully destroyed all trace of his identity. 
But the volume contains a note which we think ought to excite 
some curiosity as to its authorship, because it suggests, we be- 
lieve, a perfectly original and, we are persuaded, a perfectly 
correct explanation of a very obscure passage in the Jnferno, 
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on which no commentator hitherto has been able to throw any 
satisfactory light. 

In the third canto, Dante, speaking of those who lived with- 
out either blame or praise (senza infamia e senza lodo), says, 
“and I saw the shade of him who from cowardice made the 
great refusal :” 

“ E vidi l’ombra di colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


The common interpretation is, that Celestine the Fifth, who ab 
dicated the Papacy in 1294, is the person indicated. But we 
may safely conclude that Dante knew better than to consign 
a man to eternal pain for having declined the path of ambition. 
Our Ms. annotator has written on the margin: “ The reference 
is probably to Matt. xix. 22.” And there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt of it. A young man came asking our Lord, “ What 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? Jesus said 
unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come, follow me. But when the young man heard that 
saying, he went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions.” 
It is the only instance recorded in the Gospels in which “ Jesus 
looking on a man and loving him,” asked him to become his 
friend and companion, but the glorious invitation was declined. 


Certainly nothing that ever happened in this world could so 
justly be called “ the great refusal.” And it is touchingly char- 
acteristic of the deep purity and spirituality of Dante’s mind 
that he so regarded it. 


No. 5 is the Biographia Literaria of 8. T. Coleridge, 2 vols. 
1847, with the autograph of “Sara Coleridge,” on each of the 
volumes. It contains a considerable number of corrections 
for a new edition, and also several Ms. notes by that admir- 
able and accomplished woman ; one or two of them to us of 
much interest. If our readers turn to p. 135-6 of the second 
volume of the Biographia, they will find a printed note, by 
Mrs. Coleridge, in reference to Wordsworth’s Blind Highland 
Boy in which she expresses, what many besides herself have 
felt, considerable regret that Wordsworth should have destroyed 
the simplicity of the original incident, by substituting the 
foreign shell for the “ household tub,” as the vessel in which the 
Highland boy sailed away. The chief objection, she thinks, to 
the first form of the poem was, that Wordsworth had intro- 
duced the tub in a way so awkward as almost inevitably to 
suggest a feeling of the ridiculous— 

“* A household tub like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes.” 
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And in her Ms. note, she suggests that this should be altered into 


* A tub of common form and size, 
Such as each rustic home supplies ;” 


adding, “ Mr. W. might recast the whole stanza, so as to avoid 
the sudden jerk downwards into the mean and trivial, still 
keeping the original incident. The nine new stanzas might 
be preserved in an appendix. This I ventured to suggest to 
the venerable author at Bath, March 1847. He did not reject 
the notion altogether. §S. C.” Another note also refers to a 
poem of Mr. Wordsworth, “The Gipsies.” It occurs at p. 154 of 
the same volume. In a printed note here, Mrs. Coleridge says: 
“T hope it is not mere poetic partiality, regardless of morality, 
that makes so many readers regret the sublime conciseness of 
the original conclusion :— 
“ Oh better wrong and strife, 
Better vain deeds or evil than such life.” 


And at the foot of the page she has written as follows :—“ Mr. 
Wordsworth promised me that this should be restored, at Bath, 
March 1847. He said that he had made the alteration against 
his own judgment, in deference to an objection of Charles Lamb’s. 
S.C.” Both of these are interesting little bits of literary history. 
The other notes are principally mere verbal corrections of the 
text, and could scarcely be of much interest to the reader. 
They ought all, however, to be used in the event of a new edition 
of the book being called for. 


No. 6 is a copy of the poems of the Rev. John Logan, which 
formerly belonged to John Miller, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. Over 
against the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” Mr. Miller has inserted a slip of 
paper containing the following curious piece of information :— 
“ The following note relative to the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ was found 
among the papers of Dr. Grant, one of Logan’s executors :— 


“ Alas, sweet bird! not so my fate : 
Dark scowling skies I see, 
Fast gathering round and franght with woe 
And wintry years to me.” 


“T find that after the stanza ‘sweet bird!’ he had written the 
above, but as he did not express a wish to have it inserted, I 
have omitted it. And it is perhaps too solemn for the tone of 
the rest of the poem, but it is expressive of that predictive 
melancholy which was with him constitutional.” 

Now, of course, Dr. Grant must have been much better qua- 
lified to judge than we are as to Logan’s disposition to “ predic- 
tive melancholy.” But it is at least remarkable that the “ Ode 
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to the Cuckoo” should thus be ascertained to have included 
a stanza so strikingly characteristic of Michael Bruce, who is, 
on other grounds, strongly suspected to have been the real 
author of the poem. The singularly close parallelism of the 
above with the well-known lines— 
“ Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known,” ete. 

must necessarily strike every one. The stanza we have now given 
has never, so far as we know, been printed before, and it is a 
little unaccountable that it should not have reached the hands 
of Dr. Mackelvie, who published a carefully edited edition 
of Bruce’s poems about thirty years ago, and who, as we 
remember, mentions that he had applied to Mr. Miller of Lin- 
coln’s Inn for any information that might be in his possession, 
bearing upon the question as to the authorship of the several 
poems which have been variously attributed both to Bruce and 
Logan. 


One other example of the curious value and interest often 
attachable to books, in consequence of their association with 


1 In this and the previous instance (of the Biographia Literaria) we have 
examples of new and interesting information being sometimes obtainable 
from the ms. notanda of previous possessors of a volume. Another curious 
case of the same kind is given by Dr. John Brown in his letter to Dr. Cairns, 
published as a supplement to the life of his father. A copy of Richard Bax- 
ter’s Life and Times belonging to the late Rev. Dr. Brown, contained the 
autograph of Anne Countess of Argyll, the widow of Archibald Earl of 
Argyle, who died on the scaffold in 1685, together with a most affecting 
note by her, on that passage in Baxter (p. 220), where he brings a charge of 
want of veracity against her eldest daughter who had unfortunately been 
perverted to Popery, and carried off to a convent in France by her spiritual 
advisers. The note, according to Dr. Brown, is written ‘in a hand tremu- 
lous with age and feeling.” It is as follows :—‘‘I can say wt truth I neuer 
in all my lyff did hear hir ly, and what she said, if it was not trew, it was 
by others sugested to hir, as yt she wold embak on Wedensday. She be- 
lived she wold, bot thy took hir, alles! from me who never did sie her mor. 
The minester of Cuper, Mr. John Magill, did sie hir at Paris in the convent. 
Said she was a knowing and vertuous person, and hed retined the living prin- 
cipels of our relidgon, which made him say it was good to grund young 
persons weel in ther relidgion, as she was one it appired weel grunded.” On 
the volume being shown to Lord Lindsay (whose ancestrix Lady Argyll was, 
by her previous marriage with the Earl of Balcarres), he wrote to say, that 
the information it contained was unknown to him at the time when he wrote 
the Lives of the Lindsays ‘1 had always been under the impression,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘ that the daughter had died very shortly after her removal to 
France, but the contrary appears from Lady Argyll’s memorandum. That 
memorandum throws also a pleasing light on the later life of Lady Anna, and 
forcibly illustrates the undying love and tenderness of the aged mother, who 
must have been very old when she penned it, the book having been printed 
as late as 1696.” 
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some previous possessor, we must give from the little work 
whose title we have placed at the head of this Article. One 
day M. de Latour picked up at a stall in Paris a copy of Thomas 
A’Kempis’ De Jmitatione Christi, with the autograph of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau on the title-page. It contained only two 
marginal notes, neither of them of much interest. But it had 
evidently been read with extraordinary care, and more than 
half the book was underlined with the pencil. It bore marks 
too of having been the constant pocket-companion of the un- 
happy misanthrope. It had been read in the evenings, for there 
were drops of grease from the candle upon its pages, and it had 
accompanied him in his country walks, for there were dried 
flowers stuck here and there between the leaves. It became of 
interest to ascertain at what period of Rousseau’s life he had 
thus given himself up to the study of the Jmitatio; and M. de 
Latour, after much unsuccessful inquiry, was at last able to get 
some light on the point.. In a letter to a Paris bookseller, 
written from Motiers de Travers, in January 1763, the follow- 
ing sentence was found: “ Voici des articles que je vous prie 
de joindre & votre premier envoi: Pensées de Pascal, Quvres de 
La Bruyeére, Imitation de Jésus Christ, latin.” The fact then 
was plain, that he had begun to make his acquaintance with 
A’Kempis shortly after he had finished his principal works, 
about the time he had received, through the kindness of Marshal 
Keith, a sort of temporary asylum in the Val de Travers in 
Neuchatel, and when those outcries and persecutions against 
him had commenced, which by and by seem to have driven him 
into a state of mind little removed from insanity. 

It is surely most curious and interesting thus to find (and this 
little volume is the sole record of the fact) that at such a time 
poor Rousseau sought such pure and elevated consolation from 
his sorrows as that which is to be found in the pages of Pascal 
and of A’Kempis, and that the latter of these authors at least 
he had studied with the most devoted attention. It throws a 
new and tender light on the character of Jean Jacques, and 
revives a feeling of sympathy and kindness towards him, which 
his own follies and perversities had nearly destroyed in all our 
minds. All this was enough to give the greatest interest to the 
volume, but another curious mark of its old possessor was still 
to be discovered. In his “ Confessions,” Rousseau mentions the 
vivid delight which the finding of a flower of the periwinkle 
once gave him when ascending a hill near Crossier, in con- 
sequence of its recalling to him some interesting circumstance 
in his connexion with Mad. de Warens thirty years before, not 
having seen the plant during all that intervening period. His 
sentimental transport on the occasion forms the subject of a 
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well-known passage in the “ Confessions,” and on turning over 
the leaves of the Jmitatio, M. de Latour found a dried specimen 
of the periwinkle among the other flowers which, as we have 
mentioned, the volume contained. Well, the finding of the little 
flower at Crossier is stated in the “ Confessions” to have been in 
1764, while the purchase of the Zmitatio is proved to have been 
in 1763, and as it had evidently been carried about in his 
pocket for a long time afterwards, there was no small probability 
that it was still his companion when at Crossier, and that this 
was the identical periwinkle which so powerfully affected him, 
and of which he makes so much. 

But there is a limit to this sort of thing, and we must now 
have done. We submit, however, that though we have thus 
touched on but a very small corner of the subject, we have suffi- 
ciently made out our case—that book-collecting really has some 
solid basis of intelligent interest, that it may legitimately call 
forth some degree of fervour and enthusiasm, that it cannot 
altogether be regarded as the pursuit of a mind verging on 
fanaticism or insanity, and that it must be classed in a totally 
different category from the taste for old china, old snuff-boxes, 
old oak chairs, or old swords and daggers. Without such 
knowledge as the true book-collector generally possesses, and 
such care and solicitude as he is accustomed to exercise, it is 
evident from what we have shown, that we shall be pretty 
certain to miss something that is best in the works of great 
authors of past times. And so also, the most curious informa- 
tion, the most solid instruction, and the most unexpected and 
interesting insight both into the character, habits, and tastes of 
men of genius, and into other matters not less important, will 
often be the reward of that quick scent and taste which the 
zealous book-collector seldom fails to acquire in the exercise of 
his pursuit. 

Before concluding, we may refer to one great difficulty in the 
way of the book-collector in Scotland, which seems to us too 
remarkable and characteristic of her people to be passed over. 
All our best old books have been read nearly out of existence. 
Printing was not introduced into Scotland till so recently as 
about 1507 or 1508, but the productions of the Scottish press 
are infinitely more rare than books printed at a much earlier 
period in England by Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde. One of the 
earliest books published in this country was a collection of the 
poems of some of the Scottish “ Makars” of the time. But only 
one copy? has survived the tear and wear of ceaseless turning over 

1 Even this is very imperfect. It is now in the Advocates’ Library, which 
can boast of a noble collection of specimens of early Scottish typography, 
many of them beautifully executed, and in singularly fine preservation. 
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of the leaves by entranced readers. During the later years of the 
same century, the numerous works of the reformer Knox and 
his coadjutors, the dramas and satires of Sir David Lyndsay, the 
grand old national epics of “the Bruce” and “ the Wallace,” and 
others, must have been circulated by thousands through the 
country. But the bibliomaniac is fortunate above his fellows 
who can light on any chance trace of them. In the succeeding 
century it is little better. Calderwood, Robert Bailie, Cowper, 
the Bishop of Galloway, Forbes of Corse, Hugh Binning, Ruther- 
ford, Guthrie of Fenwick, Durham, Dickson, Brown of Wam- 
phray, the authors of “ Naphtali” and the “ Hind let Loose,” with 
Leighton, Henry Scougal, and many others, all published more 
or less extensively. But the only form in which most of their 
works now generally present themselves to us is in that of 
stained, worn, dirty, decayed fragments, one-half of the book 
having frequently disappeared, and often only a few disconnected 
leaves remaining. Even of the popular theological and other 
publications of the last century, nothing is more difficult than to 
obtain passably good copies. Thomas Boston’s chief works, 
Willison of Dundee’s, Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine’s, Hallybur- 
ton’s of St. Andrews, John Brown of Haddington’s, and the 
thousand and one reprints of earlier authors which the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow presses poured forth, have been read and 
fe-read, thumbed, leant on, dog’s-eared, and wept over, till the 
paper has been fretted almost to wool by black and horny hands, 
and till the original shape, binding, and colour of the volumes 
have almost entirely disappeared. Whatever may be the value 
of Scottish thought as expressed in its popular literature and 
theology, assuredly it cannot be said that the people of Scotland 
have not made the most of it. All this is in marked contrast 
to the state of things in England where works even of the 
seventeenth century, intended for popular instruction or enter- 
tainment, and thoroughly adapted to their purpose, may easily 
be met with in perfect order, and with the leaves, to all appear- 
ance, never separated since they passed out of the hands of the 
old binder. Perhaps in nothing that we could adduce does the 
dissimilarity between the two nations more remarkably appear : 
.the one having a peculiarly ignorant, untrained, and unprogres- 
sive peasantry ; the other a singularly well-educated, thoughtful, 
and religious one : the one with the mass of the people extremely 
indifferent to literature of any kind, and with a strong and ready 
spirit of empirical practicality characterizing almost all classes ; 
the other with a devotion to and belief in books rising sometimes 
very nearly to superstition. 
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Art. IV.—1. Det Norske Folks Historie. P. A. MuncuH. Vols. 
i ii. iii. Christiania, 1852-55. 

9, Den Danske Erobring af England og Normandiet. J.J. A. 
WorsaaE. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghhandling, 1863. 


TuE thread of our story was dropped at the death of Magnus 
the Good (Oct. 25, 1047): we now take it up to tell how his 
uncle Harold ruled Norway with undivided sway. 


The wailing sound of the horns came heavily over the water 
to the wood in which Thorir and Ref were hid, and they at once 
set out on their way to Sweyn. They were only just in time, 
for we are told that Harold sent men after them as soon as the 
breath was out of his nephew’s body, to cut them off, and so 
stay the message. Next, Harold called together all the Nor- 
wegian warriors to a Thing, in which he gave it out that he 
would not listen to the last wishes of Magnus as to his realm, 
that he was heir to Denmark just as much as he was heir to 
Norway, and that his purpose was to make for Viborg, call an 
Assembly of the Danes, and have himself chosen king of Den- 
mark. If they could only now subdue that land, the Danes 
would bow their heads before the Norwegians forall time. But 
Einar again rose to thwart Harold’s plans. It was far more his 
bounden duty, he said, to bear the body of King Magnus, his 
foster-son, to the grave, and to carry him to his father Saint 
Olaf, than to war in a foreign land with King Harold, though 
he were greedy of another king’s realm and rule. For his 
part, he would sooner follow King Magnus dead than any 
other king alive. Then he took the body and laid it out 
handsomely in the dead king’s ship, and set it up so high that 
the bier could be seen from all the other ships in the fleet. 
And then all the Drontheimers, and many other Norwegians, 
made ready to go home with the body, and the whole host 
broke up and split asunder. So Harold, against his will, was 
forced to yield, and to go back with the rest. Off the Cattegat 
he ran into “the Bay,’ and landing went slowly up the 
country, passing from Thing to Thing till he came to Dron- 
theim, and as he went he took an oath of fealty from the free- 
men that he was sole lawful king in Norway. Long before he 
reached Drontheim, Einar had got home with his mournful 
freight. All the dwellers in the town met the corse at the 
water’s edge, and so it was laid in Saint Clement’s Church, 
where his father’s shrine was then kept. “Many a tall man,” it 
is said, “ stood weeping over the grave of King Magnus, and long 
grieved they for his loss.” As soon as Harold reached Dron- 
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theim, he called together the eight districts which were called 
Drontheim,' and there in a solemn meeting he was chosen king, 
and now none dared dispute his right to Norway. 

Meantime Thorir and his companion had made their way to 
Sweyn, whom they caught just as he was leaving Denmark 
They found him in Scania, which then and long after was 
Danish soil. He was just about to mount his horse to cross 
the border into Sweden, and to bid farewell for ever to Den- 
mark. “ What news from the host? what are the Norwegians 
about ?” he eagerly asked. Ref told him that Magnus was 
dead, and gave him the message which made him king in Den- 
mark ; the only condition being that he should befriend Thorir, 
Then Sweyn answered with great feeling, “These are great 
tidings ; as for thee Thorir, thou shalt be welcome, and we will 
show thee great honour, for so I trow would the good King 
Magnus show to my brother if so things had come about, 
And now I lay this vow in the hands of God, that never again, 
so long as I live, will I fly from Denmark.” Then he sprang 
on his horse and rode back through Scania, and much folk 
flocked to him as soon as the news spread that Magnus was 
dead. That winter Sweyn had all Denmark under him, and all 
the Danes took him to be their king. The oath which he had 
given to Magnus was gone. His conscience was free and his 
people were free to choose whom they would. The struggle 
with Norway took a new shape, and the Danes went heart and 
soul with Sweyn. 

And Harold though his mind was bent on war with Sweyn 
had enough to do at home. As the last of Harold Fairhair’s 
race on the swordside none could challenge his hereditary right 
to the crown. But though he had rights he met with no love. 
The nation’s heart was buried with Magnus. It looked for a 
stern and unforgiving lord in Harold, and it found one in him. 
Besides Norway needed such a ruler. The great chiefs and 
vassals were now too strong. On the ruins of the freemen’s 
allodial rights they had risen to be a power in the State, 
and their houses were so many fortresses which threatened 
to defy the king’s authority. Saint Olaf had seen the evil 
and fell in trying to check it. Then came a short period 
of national repentance, during the greater part of which the 
chiefs and vassals were all-powerful, for Magnus was but a 
child. At the end of his short reign, for he was not twenty- 
three when he died, the relations between ruler and ruled 
were hearty and loving, but still the crown was, as it were, in 

1 In those days Drontheim was the name of the district, and not of the 
town. Strictly speaking, the town was called Nidards, that is, the town at the 
mouth of the river Nid. 
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commission in the hands of Einar and his fellows. Now the 
reign of love was over, the battle must be fought out to the last 
between the crown and its vassals, and Harold was just the man 
to win in such a struggle. “He was mighty,” says the Saga, 
« and turned with a will to govern the land at home, and beyond 
measure wise and understanding, so that all said with one voice 
there was never a more understanding far-sighted king in the 
North. Besides, he was a surpassing warrior, strong and well- 
skilled in all feats of arms, and above all things, a man who knew 
how to work out his will.” “Greedy he was of power, and he 
grew more and more greedy of it the firmer he felt himself in 
the land and government, and at last it went so far that most of 
those smarted for it who dared to speak against him, or to take 
other things in hand than those he thought good and right.” 
His whole reign, as has been well shown by Munch, was one 
continuous effort and purpose to carry out his scheme of govern- 
ment with the most unbending will, to strengthen the power of 
the Crown, crush risings and rebellion, to stifle disturbances, 
and to bring the whole realm to a state of order and discipline, 
so that there might be one Norway under one king. Few kings 
could have done this in the face of strife at home and wasting 
war abroad ; yet Harold did it so well, that he left at his death 
an orderly, flourishing, firmly-founded, and contented kingdom 
to his heirs. In him the National Church found a vigorous 
champion against the encroachments of the See of Bremen, and 
he left on it a stamp of liberty which the Papacy could not 
mar for centuries, if it ever quite succeeded. All this he 
could never have done had he not been a man of wonderful 
powers of mind, as well as will and daring. He must have had 
a good head as well as a heavy hand. As Magnus got his by- 
name “The Good” in his lifetime, so Harold was known almost 
as soon as he stepped upon the throne by a just and fitting title: 
Harold Hardrada (Haraldr hinn Hardradi) was what all men 
called him. Harold of hard redes as we should have said in early 
English ; Harold “the hard-hearted,” Harold the stern, a man 
whose terms were hard, and whose councils and conditions were 
hard to bear, for they looked to his profit and interest alone. 
This hardness was no doubt the fruit of the trials he had under- 
gone in youth, not a little helped, perhaps, by that atmosphere 
of intrigue in which he had spent so many of his best years at 
the Greek Emperor’s Court. And yet this man so hard, so 
stern, so greedy of fame and goods, had a heart if any one was 
lucky enough to find the way to it. Many stories prove that 
he could be affable, condescending, and entertaining, nay, more, 
that he could be loveable, liberal, and generous. His skill in 
poetry, and in all the literature of the age, showed a mind full of 
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taste and feeling, and a soul which, in better times, would have 
been capable of great things, in arts as well as in arms; but 
along with all those noble gifts he showed a tyrant’s temper, 
in that he was fickle, hasty, and overbearing ; none could tell 
how long he would be of the same mind, and, while basking in 
the sunshine of his favour, none knew how soon his smile would 
turn into a frown. 

Such was the man whom Providence had pitted against the 
great Norwegian chiefs, who at one and the same time were 
vassals of the Crown.! They were a formidable array, even 
if taken chief by chief, and vassal by vassal; but there had 
also happened what will ever happen in such a state of 
things, all these chiefs were more or less bound together by 
ties of kinship or marriage, and a blow struck at one branch 
of the tree shook all the rest. Harold’s difficulty was the 
same as that which met and overthrew King Olaf. He had 
to fight against the same local and personal interests with the 
old enemy with the old face; but he had one advantage 
which the Saint had not, while the heads of these great houses 
clung to the old system, a younger generation was spring- 
ing up who felt that Norway was a whole, and not a mere 
gathering together of parts and provinces. The old system 
might be said to have held together the several atoms of the 
State by frost, which melted before any hot trial like that of 
Canute’s invasion, and each atom was left to itself. Saint 
Olaf’s system, as worked out by Harold, aimed at welding all 
the atoms together by repeated ‘blows given by the strong arm 
of the crown, and when Harold died he left Norway quite 
annealed and amalgamated; one kingdom, and not a mere 
eengeries of provinces. But besides this advantage arising out 
of the awaking of national consciousness, he had another in his 
personal power and craft. He had the end in view, and in his 
policy the means were hallowed by the end. We have seen 


1 First and foremost of these was Einar Paunchshaker, of whom we have 80 
often heard. He was strong in the Drontheim district, and his wife, Bergliot, 
was sprung from the great Earl Hacon, so that their son Eindridi might boast 
of princely blood. Another great chief was the only earl in Norway Orm Eilif’s 
son, of the Uplands, side by side with whom stocd his kinsman, the young, fair, 
and gallant Hacon Ivar’s son, whose father was the grandson of the same Earl 
Hacon. In Ringerike was Step-Thorir, the mightiest man in Gudbrands- 
dale. In the south-west was Aslak; in the Sognefirth Brynjolf, Helgi’s 
son. In the north-west was the great House of the Arnmodlings. Eystein 
Orri or the Gorcock, at Giske, and Finn Arni’s son, brother of that mighty 
Kalf, who fled from Norway at the reproaches of Magnus. He lived at 
Austratt on Yrje, at the mouth of the Drontheim Firth. In Helgeland to 
the north, in the strip of land between the skerries and the Fells, Einar the 
Fly of Thjotta, had rule. He was Harold’s vassal or lendirman, and early in 
the reign is named as having the wardship of the Finnskatt or fur trade. 
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that he was already wedded to Elizabeth. She had borne him 
two daughters, Maria and Ingigerd, but no son. It does not 
appear that Harold was ever separated from Jaroslav’s daughter, 
and we know that she was with him at his end; but however 
that may be, it does appear that he strove to break up the 
compact array of the great chiefs by marrying a kinswoman of 
the mightiest of them. He turned his eyes therefore on Thora 
Eystein Gorcock’s sister, and so became still more closely 
related to the Arnmodlings. This step left him with two wives 
on his hands, for it is certain that he was formally married to 
Thora, who is constantly called Queen in the Sagas, while 
Elizabeth is never mentioned except at the beginning and end 
of his reign. But two wives or one this marriage was a most 
politic step, for the Arnmodlings were widely connected, and by 
this single stroke not only Eystein Gorcock, but also Finn 
Arni’s son, Hacon Ivar’s son, and Einar the Fly, were brought over 
to Harold’s party, for a time at least, and the stiff-necked Einar 
Paunchshaker, Step-Thorir, and some other Upland chiefs were 
his only enemies. Einar was strong, as we know, about Drontheim 
the old heart and capital of the country ; and now as a set-off 
and balance to his weight, Harold made his trusty friend and 
old brother-in-arms, Ulf Ospak’s son from Iceland, a vassal of 
the crown, and gave him great fiefs in the Drontheim district. 
At the same time he made him his marshal or master of the 
horse, and to crown all gave him Thora’s sister Jorunna to wife, 
and Ulf by his faithfulness well deserved this good treatment. 
So Harold began his reign strong in himself and in his second 
marriage. Of yielding an inch to the unruliness of the freemen 
there could be no question. All that had been left by Magnus 
of the Danish imposts and injustice he rigidly maintained, and 
even added to. No king before or after him ever stood so 
stiffly for his rights, or so systematically neglected those of 
others. Einar, so long as he lived, often upbraided him for 
breaking the law, but the king, strong in his policy of setting chief 
against chief, turned a deaf ear to his reproaches, or if he gave 
way for a moment, it was only to return to his purpose with 
firmer will and greater force. Nor did he scorn, in his eager- 
ness to add to his resources, to bring in a very common medieval 
financial operation. He struck coin so debased that scarce one 
half of it was silver, the rest being copper. These, almost the 
first coins in Norway, were known as Harold’s bits. And now 
arined at all points, he made ready to fight it out with Sweyn. 
This war with Sweyn lasted nearly twenty years, and we 
see at once why it lasted so long. Harold was never, as Mag- 
nus had been, chosen king by the Danes, who had now, for the 
most part, rallied round Sweyn, and who looked upon Harold 
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as a merciless usurper. Nor did Harold make war as a con- 
queror, but rather as an old Viking rover. Every year he called 
out his hosts, manned his fieet, and sailed for Denmark ; there he 
harried and wasted the coasts and islands, burning, slaying, and 
plundering as he went, but seldom going up the country in 
force. So~it was every year so long as s the | summer lasted. He 
spent his time in seeking for Sweyn, and sometimes met him, 
but as soon as winter came, he went back to Norway. He had too 
much to do at home to render it possible for him to leave the land 
for a longer time, and every winter Sweyn repaired his losses, and 
was realy when the spring came to make war with renewed life, 
Nor, though success was mostly on Harold’s side, was he always 
successful. More than once he was nearly caught by Sweyn 
at great disadvantage, and only got clear off by extraordinary 
shifts and efforts. A war so waged might have lasted for ever 
and ever. Harold’s stubborn nature was worn out at last, and 
he made peace with Sweyn. Nor was his fleet so large as those 
of the beloved Magnus. The freemen, heé ded by Einar, were not 
so willing to stand by him as they had been with their lost dar- 
ling. Nor must we forget that Harold’s policy at home tended 
to strengthen his foes abroad. Chief after chief fell or fled 
before him in Norway; but those who fled betook themselves 
to Sweyn, who welcomed them with open arms, and the friends 
and kinsmen of those who fell were not slow in following this 
example. So that Harold’s successful efforts to strengthen the 
Crown in Norway, raised ever and anon new recruits for Sweyn, 
whose ranks were filled, and whose hosts were led by Norwegian 
exiles. 
In the campaign of 1048, Harold took vengeance on his bitter 
enemy, Thorkell Geysa, whose daughters the winter before had 
mocked at Harold and his power, for they had carved anchors 
out of cheese, and said they were strong enough to hold Harold’s 
fleet if he dared to show his face in Denmark. Now Harold 
steered straight for the firth at Randers in South Jutland. No 
long way from the strand lay Thorkell’s house; he was away 
from home, but his sharp-tongued daughters would not listen to 
the warning words of the warder as he saw the hostile fleet far 
off upon the sea. It was only when they were told it was run- 
ning up the firth that they would believe their eyes. Then 
it was too late to fly, and when the warder asked them: 
“What say ye now, ye daughters of Geysi? does Harold 
dare to come to Denmark or no?” all they could answer 
was: “’Twas yesterday we said that.” Harold’s men were 
at the gate. “Now let us show,” he said, “Geysi’s daughters 
that our anchors are not of cheese but of stouter stuff” A 
ring of men was thrown round the house, and Harold bade 
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them fire it. As it began to blaze the maidens begged to be 
allowed to leave it, and Harold said though they well deserved 
to burn along with it, still he was willing to see how Norse 
fetters would fit Danish legs. So they were driven down to the 
beach inchains. As soon as Thorkell heard what had happened 
he hastened to Harold, who being then in a good temper 
allowed him to ransom his daughters at a heavy price. That 
same summer Harold defeated Sweyn’s fleet at Thiolarness, 
not far from Viborg, and when winter drew near after some 
other operations sailed north for Drontheim. The grudge be- 
tween him and Einar’s party had only slumbered during the 
summer to break out with fresh force in winter. Harold, who 
was always at work, had his hands full with building at 
Drontheim, where a new church in honour of the Virgin Mary 
was rising, but with his hands busy his mind was full of 
forethought and care for the behaviour of his foes. His hand 
was heavy on the freemen, and Einar was their champion. To 
such a length did their feud go, that Einar’s houses both when 
at home in the country or in the town were filled with a little 
army of men. He had eight or nine war-ships, and about 600 
warriors always with him. At the head of such a company he 
rescued a thief whom the king had ordered to be hanged, 
merely because the culprit had once had shelter under his roof 
and found favour in his eyes. On another occasion they had a 

worse quarrel. It happened once, as it often happe med, says 
the Saga, that a ship came to Drontheim district and ran up to 
Nidarés. It was a ship from Iceland, and aboard was an Ice- 

lander of little goods. He had the watch by night on their 
ship, and when men were all fast asleep, he saw two men go 
stealthily up a hill hard by with spades and mattocks, and they 
fell a digging, and he knew they were seeking for hidden money. 
So he left the ship and came on them unawares, and he saw 
they had dug up achest full of money. So he spoke to the 
man who was their chief, and whose name was Thorfinn, “ How 
much wilt thou give me to keep your secret as to finding this 
money?” “ How much dost thou ask ?” says Thorfinn. “No 
more than three marks weighed, but if ever I am in need of 
money then thou shalt give me as much more.” Thorfinn agreed 
to these terms, and w eighed him down the three marks, but when 
they opened the chest, there on the top close up lay a big ring 
and a heavy necklace. The Icelander saw runes scored on the 
chest, and the writing said that Earl Hacon had owned those 
goods. So they parted after that. The Icelander went back to 
his ship, but Thorfinn became a very wealthy man in a very short 
time. Then he was called Thorfinn the Chapman, for he had 
money out in almost every voyage and venture, and he dressed 
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himself most gorgeously in clothes, and got to be a famous man. 
But the Icelander was unlucky and lost all his goods, and go 
some summers after he went to see Thorfinn, and begged him to 
give him some money, but he made as though he knew him 
not, and said he had no claim to any money from him. Then 
the Icelander went to Einar Paunchshaker, and bade him for 
his countenance, and said he was without a penny, as was quite 
true. He meant to repay him for his kindness by telling him 
of the treasure-trove, for he thought it only right that Earl 
Hacon’s heirs should have the money if they g got their rights, 
But time went on, and he did not tell, and it slipped out of his 
mind, but he stayed with Einar that winter. But when sum- 
mer began, and men were getting ready for their journeys, Einar 
asked what plans the Icelander had. He said he scarce knew 
what was best to do. He was without a penny in the world, 
but what he should like best would be to fare to Iceland. 
“That’s best, after all,” said Einar; “I will give thee food to 
last out the voyage, and, beside, a chest full of wares; ’tis but 
little goods, but yet with them thou mayest buy thyself some 
needful things.” So the Icelander thanked him for his kind- 
ness and went away, but he still said never a word about the 
treasure. He went down to Nidards, and tarried there, and 
took a passage to Iceland. King Harold was then in the town, 
and one day when men came out of church the king said, “ Who 
is yon lordly-dressed man who is walking along the street?” 
They told him it was Thorfinn the Chapman. Then the king 
went on: “ Many strange things come about, and not the least 
wonderful is how such men get together such great wealth in so 
short a time, and are as rich as Jews in few years, though before 
they were well-nigh beggars.” So the king sent after him, and 
bade him come and see him; and when he came, the king asked 
whence all that money came which he had got together in a 
little while. He was loath to say, and made this and that 
excuse how he had saved it in trading voyages ; first of all by 
lending and borrowing, and from partnership with other men; 
but at last the end was that he had to tell the truth. But when 
the king heard that, he made them take all his goods and money 
from Thorfinn, which he had with him, and which he had out at 
venture alike, and confiscated it to himself, and after all he said, 
he treated Thorfinn better than he was worth, in that he was 
neither slain nor hanged on a tree. A little money the king 
left him, and so Thorfinn went away out of the land. Now it 
came into the Icelander’s mind that he had held his peace 
rather too long as to the finding of the treasure, but still he 
went and found Einar, and told him the whole story. Then 
Einar said, “This matter would have taken a better tum 
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for thee and for all of us, if I had had the first chance 
of getting these goods before the king laid his hand on 
them; for now it is no easy thing to strive with him 
about it; but we should have had Thorfinn utterly in our 
power, and yet he would have been better off than he now is. 
And as for thee, Icelander, thou canst be not at all a lucky 
man, so fair as thy lot seemed at first. But still thou shalt 
have some silver of me, and then fare away out to Iceland, and 
never come back to Norway while Harold is king over the 
land.” So they parted there and then. A little while after, 
Einar came down to the town with a great company of his kins- 
men and friends, and he made his way to where the king was 
in church; but when the king came out of church, Einar turned 
to meet him, and greeted him, and asked if he had laid his 
hands on those goods and money which Thorfinn the Chapman 
had found. He said, “So it was; for that,” he went on, “is the 
law of the land, that the king shall own all that money and 
treasure which is found in the earth.” “Very true,” said Einar, 
“if men do not know who has owned it; but now, I trow, that 
Eindridi, my son, and Bergliot his mother, own all heritage after 
Earl Hacon, and that is why I think I have a right to take these 
goods which he owned of yore.” Then Einar told the signs 
and tokens, both as to the runes and precious things themselves, 
how Earl Hacon had owned this treasure ; “ And,” says he, “ if 
thou wilt not give it up, then we will not spare to seek for it by 
main force, and do ye guard it if ye will.” “ Mighty art thou, 
indeed, Einar,” said the king, “for now art thou king over the 
land rather than I, though I bear the king’s name.” Then well- 
meaning men took part in the quarrel, and so took care that 
no harm came of it, and then all the treasure was handed over 
to Einar; and so they parted, and they were still called friends 
by the good dealing of both their friends. 

After this quarrel, in which the law of treasure-trove as_ be- 
longing to the Crown is laid down as precisely as though it 
were uttered by some high prerogative lawyer of the present day, 
and which strongly illustrates the recent cases which have hap- 
pened in England, Harold and Einar remained friends in name, 
but with the feud still rankling in their hearts. Against sucha 
subject and others of his stamp Harold might well employ a 
little Machiavellian kingcraft. It happened that Harold had 
fast bound in prison some Danes, whom the fortune of war had 
thrown into his hands. It was known to few that they were 
even alive—like Joseph in the Egyptian dungeon, they had gone 
clean out of mind, and been forgotten. To them Harold pro- 
mised life and liberty if they would do his bidding. That was 
to go round the country with forged letters in Sweyn’s name 
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and seal, and with a large sum of money which Harold gave 
them, and as they went from house to house to offer the chiefs 
and vassals money in Sweyn’s name, as a bribe, to help him 
when he fell upon Norway, as he often threatened to do. 
The Danes, for liberty, agreed to Harold’s terms, and set out on 
their treacherous journey. It was a perilous proof to stand, and 
yet Einar stood it. Whatever might be his hatred to Harold 
he was true to Norway. His pride too was beyond a bribe. 
When the tempters came to him, told their errand, and showed 
him the money and letters, Einar said, “’Tis known to all men 
that King Harold is no friend of mine, while King Sweyn often 
speaks of me in a friendly way, and willingly would I be his 
friend. But if he comes hither into this land of Norway with 
a host to fall on King Harold, and harries his lands, I will 
withstand him with all my might, and stand by King Harold 
with all the strength I can get ‘together and keep his land with 
him.” With that noble answer the bribers went away to Step- 
Thorir in Gudbrandsdale and showed him the letter. “King 
Sweyn,” said the fickle chief, “ever treats me in a kind and 
friendly way, and maybe that the spring of his bounty is not 
yet dry.” With those words he took the money and kept it. 
After trying other great chiefs and vassals, some of whom stood 
the test well and some ill, the Danes came to the house of 
Hogni Longbjorn’s son, a simple freeman, but well-to-do, and a 
man of many friends. He was worth winning, but when he saw 
the letters and the money, he said, “ Methinks ’tis likely that 
King Sweyn will set small store by me, in that I am but a boor 
of low degree ; but still there is but one answer to give in this 
matter. If King Sweyn comes with war and strife into this 
land of Norway, no boor’s son will be a worse foe to him than I.” 

On the whole, King Harold should have been well content with 
the report of his messengers. When he heard how well Einar 
had behaved, he said, “ It was to be looked for that he would 
talk like a good man and true, but still it was out of little love 
to me. How fared ye with Step-Thorir?” The messenger said 
Thorir took the money and spoke fair words of both kings. 
“ Ah,” answered the king, “he is the last man out of whom one 
can get his mind as to. anything.” But when they told him 
how ‘Hoegni Longbjorn’s son had. answered, the King cried out, 
“There ye may see the making of a vassal.” And now, says 
the Saga, King Harold knew where his friends lay. Against 


1 Munch, by an oversight, says the Danes had Sweyn’s signet in their 
possession. That is at least unlikely, but the Saga says nothing of the kind. 
It says, “ pau (bréf) voru innsiglut undir nafni Sveins Danakoniings,” which 
merely means that they were signed and sealed in Sweyn’s name. In fact. 
they were a forgery of Harold’s, 
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Einar he could neither say nor do anything. Thorir he tried to 
seize and punish, and even went unbidden to his house ; but the 
wily chief met him on the way, having had a hint that he was 
coming. Before the King could speak a word, he bade him to 
a feast that night, and thrusting a great bag of money into 
his hands, said, “ This was brought by some Danish men who 
brought money and letters from King Sweyn. I only took it 
to keep it and hand it over to you, and here it is. Now I must 
go to settle a quarrel which has sprung up between my people, 
but I shall be back by evening.” With that he rode off. To 
the feast he never came, and Harold had to confess that he 
had been entirely outwitted, and went away prophesying that 
Thorir’s fickle temper would bring him sooner or later to a bad 
end. When he went to Hogni’s house and offered to make him 
a vassal and give him a fief, the proud but modest freeman 
answered, “I thank you, lord, for your friendship, and all that I 
can do for you I will; but a vassal’s name I will not have, for 
that I know that when the great vassals meet together it will 
be said, as is the truth, H6gni must sit last, he is least of vassals, 
because he is of boorish race, and then my vassal’s name will 
bring no honour with if, for I shall be their laughing-stock. 
So I will rather be called a freeman, as is my right, and 
then I shall have honour in the speech of men, for then it will 
be said, though it is not much to say, when freemen meet toge 
ther Hogni is the first of them. But all honour, goodwill, and 
friendship I will take with all my heart from you, and give back 
the same, though I be but a freeman, henceforth as hitherto.” 
The King said that was a wise and noble answer, and so they 
parted with great love. 

ut Harold, much as he feared Einar, could not help being 
touched at the way in which he had withstood temptation. He 
sent (1049-50) and begged him to come to the town of Nidards, 
and made him a great fea ist. Einar came, and the king made him 
vood cheer, and bade him sit next himself. At even, after they 
had eaten and the tables were taken away, the king and his court 
sat down in a ring on the straw round the fire, and they drank 
and were merry. Down pillows were brought, and laid behind 
Einar and the king; and so they began to talk and jest, and 
Harold, a sure sign that he was in a good humour, fell to telling 
of his doughty deeds in foreign lands. Perhaps Einar had often 
heard them before, perhaps he only believed half of what he 
heard ; but he was old and fat, full of meat and drink ; it was 
not strange then that he began to nod and doze. The king 
went on, but he was not over-pleased. At last Einar was fast 
asleep. Then the fickle turn of Harold’s heart showed itself, 
and he changed from mirth to anger, like an April day. It was 
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all done to show how little Einar cared for him or his exploits, 
and that at the very time when he had softened his heart and 
lowered himself to try to be friends with him. All this rushed 
through Harold’s mind ; and besides, they had all drunk deep, 
So there old Einar sat, propped up by his pillow, sound asleep, 
Harold bent towards a near kinsman of his, named Gridtgard, 
and whispered, “Take a wisp of grass, and twist it tight, and 
stick it in Einar’s hand, and give him a good poke in the ribs, 
and call out in his ear, ‘ Wilt thou to bed, Einar ?’” Gridtgard 
did the king’s bidding, and Einar started up at the poke in the 
ribs and shout in his ear, and—what he did at the same time 
we cannot say, but it was something which, after all he had 
eaten and drunken, was not wonderful. Up jumped the king 
and left the hall, we may be sure with a laugh, and there 
Einar was left the laughing-stock of the court, with the wisp of 
grass clenched in his hand. In those days such mockery was a 
deadly insult, for it made a great chief a niddering, and such 
shame could only be washed out by blood. But Einar went 
first to bed. As soon as day dawned, he broke into the loft 
where Gridtgard slept, took him out and slew him. Thus the 
meeting which was to make them friends only ended in making 
them still worse foes, and the king’s wrath was hot against the 
slayer of his kinsman, though even he might have granted that 
the man had fallen in his own wrongdoing. Common friends 
tried to patch this fresh quarrel up, and Harold seemed to listen 
to their advice ; but in his heart he had resolved to put an end 
to their strife by Einar’s death, and though he bade him come 
and settle the terms of atonement, it was only to be sure of 
getting Einar into his hands. So Einar, followed by Eindridi, 
his son, and a great company of his followers, went down to the 
king’s council or parliament chamber, on the banks of the river 
Nid. Before he came, the king had settled his plan. In the 
chamber he was to be with a few trusty men, the rest of his 
Hird were close by in the courtyard. A black deed is best done 
in darkness, and the shutters which closed the louvre in the 
roof from the rain were drawn over it. What little light was 
left struggled through the narrow slits in the side wall. When 
Einar came into the yard, he said to Eindridi, “ Stay thou here 
outside the hall with our force, so we shall be in no danger ;” 
for what the wary old chief most feared was that they should 
all be caught inside in a trap, and smoked or burnt to death. 
Such things had often happened, and might happen again. But 
Harold’s plans were deeper laid. Einar went in without fear, trust- 
ing in the king’s peace, and sure of retreat in case of danger. 
He stepped into the hall, with his eyes full of light, and, blinded 
by the sudden change from daylight to darkness, he cried out, 
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“How dark it is in the king’s council-chamber!” Before the 
words were out of his mouth, Harold’s followers fell on him cut 
and thrust. The old man strove to die hard. He made for the 
seat where Harold awaited him, and hewed at him with his axe, 
but here the king’s wiliness foiled him. He had armed himself 
in two byrnies or shirts of mail, one no doubt being his darling 
“Emma,” and the blow fell harmless. By that time Einar was 
sorely wounded. His last words were, “ Now the king’s hounds 
bite sharp.” They were so loud that Eindridi heard them outside. 
Drawing his sword he rushed into the chamber only to fall by 
his father’s side. Then the king’s men outside rose up and 
held the door of the hall, and the freemen having lost both of 
their leaders at once scarcely lifted a hand. Yet they were 
egging each other on, saying it was a shame not to avenge their 
chief, but naught came of their attack. The king was not slow, 
he came out, put himself at the head of his men, set up his 
banner, and drew up his host in battle array. When he found 
that the freemen would not make an onslaught he made for his 
ships and his men with him, and they rowed as fast as they 
could out of the narrow stream into the broad firth. 

It was a bloody deed and a shameful deed, and well it was 
that the king got clear off before the freemen came to them 
selves. He had not counted the cost of such a treacherous 
murder. Bergliot, Einar’s wife, hastened up to the hall as soon 
as she heard the ill-tidings, her heart bent on revenge more 
than grief, but as she reached it the king’s ship was running 
out of the river. “Now,” she cried, “we miss our kinsman 
Hacon Ivar’s son, Einar’s banemen would never run out of the 
river were Hacon here.” Then they took up both bodies and laid 
them by the side of King Magnus. Spite of all Einar’s unruli- 
ness he was a man of noble patriotic mind. His claims as the 
freer of his country from foreign rule outweigh all that can 
be said against him, and though his fall was needful that Nor- 
way might be brought to obey her king, the base way in which 
he was done to death brought at once a host of enemies on 
Harold’s hands. 

Now Hacon Ivar’s son, the gallant and the fair, was Einar’s 
next of kin, and with him lay the feud of blood. Bergliot 
sent straight to him, and laid the claim for vengeance in his 
hands. Harold did not dare to show his face up the country, 
but made for Yrjar, at the mouth of the Drontheim Firth, where 
his kinsman by marriage, Finn Arni’s son, the Arnmodling 
lived, and who had hitherto been his fast friend. Him he tried 
to persuade to play the part of a mediator, and to soothe the 
feelings of Hacon and his friends, and Finn was well fitted 
for the task. He was the bosom-friend of Hacon, with whom he 
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had been a Viking in the west ; maybe too he was not sorry. 
as one of the heads of a great house, to hear that anothe 
great chief had been laid low. At any rate he met the king 
kindly, and heard his story out. Finn was a man of sharp and 
bold tongue, nor did he spare the king in words. “Thou art 
the worst man I ever knew,” he said; “ first thou dost all kinds 
of ill, and afterwards thou art so scared! thou canst scarce tell 
which way to turn.” But the king knew well which way to 
turn when he came thither. He answered with a laugh, “ My 
errand, brother-in-law, hither, is to get thee to go up to the 
town and talk the freemen over, and set me at one with them: 
and if that cannot be brought about, then I wish that thou 
shouldst go to the Uplands to Hacon Ivar’s son, so that he may 
not stand against me.” But Finn was not going on such an 
errand for nothing. The freemen were so enraged that it was at 
the risk of a man’s life to take up the king’s quarrel. “Only 
go, brother-in-law,” said the king, “ for I know thou wilt succeed 
if any man can, and choose a boon of me for going.” Then 
Finn uttered what had long lain deep in his heart, “ Keep now 
thy word, king, and I will choose my boon, and at once | 
choose pardon and peace in Norway for my brother Kalf, and 
that he shall have back all his land and goods, and along with 
them all rank and title and power that he had ere he fared out 
of the land.” In his need, the King agreed to that, though Kali 
had been a greater man in his day than Einar, and he might 
think he had only got rid of one enemy to bring a worse foe iu 
his stead. So that was witnessed, and the bargain struck. Then 
Finn went on to ask what he should offer to Hacon to let th 
king have peace, for now he had stepped into Einar’s place as 
to influence over the Drontheimers. “First learn,” said the 
king, “what he asks, and then make the best terms for me 
that thou canst. If the worst comes to the worst, stand out for 
nothing but the kingdom.” After that the king went south t 
the district of Mceren, and waited to see what would come of it. 

So Finn set out with near eighty of his household at his 
back, and when he came to Nidarés, he held a meeting of the 
householders and freemen. Then he made them a long and 
clever speech, and bade them think of all the trouble they had 
brought upon the land by killing King Olaf. As for Harold, 
he was ready to make handsome atonement, in fact to do all 
that good men and true might ask. When Finn had done 
speaking, the freemen said they were willing to let things stan 
as they were till the messenger came back whom Bergliot had sent 

1 Harold, with all his well-known bravery, had been accused of cowardice 
before by Haldor Snorri’s son, a man more outspoken even than Finn, whet 
he and Harold had their passage of words in Sicily. 
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to Hacon Ivar’s son in the Uplands. Now Finn lost no time ; he 
made Orkadale, with his men, then cut across over the Dofrafell, 
and so got to the Uplands. First he went to his son-in-law, Earl 
Orm, a great friend of Hacon, and told him his errand. Then they 
both called Hacon to meet them, and Finn told him that he 
had come on Harold’s part to offer an atonement to stay the 
blood-feud. At first Hacon would say little but that he was 
bound to avenge Einar, and meant to doso. All he heard from 
Drontheim showed him that he should have force enough and 
to spare to cope with the king. “ Well,” said Finn, “as thou 
pleasest ; but think how much better it will be to take as much 
honour from the king as thou thyself choosest to ask, rather than 
run the risk of raising a band to march against the king, to whom 
thou art already bound by ties of fealty. Thou mayest lose the 
day, and then both life and lands are forfeited ; but even if 
thou conquerest King Harold, thou wilt be called a traitor to 
thy liege lord, and be left alone and hunted from the fellowship 
of all good men.” Earl Orm backed Finn in all he said, and 
Hacon thought twice about it. At last he also brought out 
what lay deep in his heart, for Hacon too had his price. “I 
will take an atonement from King Harold, and be friends again 
with him, if he will give me to wife his kinswoman, Ragnhilda, 
King Magnus’ daughter, with such dower as suits her rank, and 
she herself chooses.” “I agree to that at once,” said Finn; so 
that bargain was struck also. Then Finn fared back to Ni- 
dards, having done his errand well and deftly, and took up his 
abode there; all that strife and feud settled down, and Harold 
came out of his great strait, and held his realm in peace. “And 
all men said that Hacon Ivar’s son was a greater man than 
ever his father Ivar the White had been, though he had 
been a great vassal under Saint Olaf, who set great store 
by him.” 

Harold had now two promises tc fulfil, one to Hacon in 
Ragnhilda’s marriage, and one to Finn as to his brother's re 
turn. The first he was not able to keep at once, for the princess 
was yet a child. But Kalf came from Orkney, where he had 
stayed for years in exile with his brother-in-law Earl Thorfinn, 
as soon as ever he heard that the ban was raised. He was at 
once restored to all his rank and lands. This was in 1050 or 
early in 1051. The summer after Harold showed how he could 
keep his word to the ear but break it in deed. He sailed for 
Denmark, as was his wont, to waste the Danish shores. This 
year the island of Funen was his prey, but the islanders 
gathered force enough to do battle for their goods, and Harold 
sent Kalf, who was one of the first warriors of the time, at the 
head of a band up the country, telling him that he would soon 
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follow. Kalf obeyed, but only to meet a far greater force, 
Trusting to Harold’s word, he fell on them, was soon over. 
powered, and forced to fly, for Harold never came. Driven 
headlong to the beach, many fell in the rout, and amongst them 
Kalf fighting bravely to the last. All this time Harold had never 
left his ships, and it looked as though he had meant Kalf to fall 
into the enemy’s hands and had left him in the lurch. Finn raised 
loud complaints, and many said he must .have been silly, 
knowing Harold’s character so well, to have thought that he 
would ever abandon his thirst for vengeance. Harold himself 
let them talk on. Nor did he care to conceal his joy that 
another great chief had fallen. Ina moment of exultation he 
burst out into a song, in which he boasted that thirteen of his 
foes had bit the dust since he came back to Norway. It was 
hard to be forced to kill, but the wickedness and spite of some 
folk left him no choice. Who the thirteen victims were is 
doubtful, their names are untold, but no one then doubted that 
Einar, Eindridi, and now Kalf were to be reckoned among them 
Nor was he rid of his foes by death and murder alone. Finn 
the great chief, who had done him such service and got so poor a 
meed, enraged at his brother’s death, left land and goods i in Nor- 
way, and fled to Sw eyn (1051), who made much of him, gave him 
the title of Earl, and set him to guard Halland, the border land 
between the two kingdoms, against his own countrymen. Soit 
was, as we have alre aly said, that Sweyn’s strength was recruited 
by Norwegian outlaws, and the attempt to bring in order at 
home only swelled the enemy’s ranks. Many others followed 
the example set them by Finn. “ In those days,” says the Saga, 
“the vassals in Norway were so overbearing and quarrelsome, 
that as soon as ever they disliked anything that the king did 
they fled away out of the land to King Sweyn south in Den- 
mark, and then he made mighty men out of them, and to some 
he gave good gifts. Well might Skald Thiodolf sing of the 
faithless band, who had broken their faith and deserted their lord 
for Sweyn’s service, and declare that their shameful deeds would 
long be bornein mind. But even Thiodolf when off his stilts must 
have owned that it was Harold’s hard and overl earing system, 
and the merciless way in which he worked his purpose out, that 
drove the best and bravest of his subjects out of the country. 
He was now to part with another of his friends, where the 
fault was certainly not on his own side. We have already spoken 
of his old comrade, the Icelander, Haldor Snorri’s son, and of his 
sharp tongue. Some time before the events which have just been 
told took place Haldor had a fit of home-sickness. “ He was, 
says the Saga, “a tall man in growth, and fair of face. One of 
the strongest and most daring of men, and best skilled in arms. 
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King Harold bore witness that of all men who had been with 
him Haldor was the one who least showed any change of feeling ; 
whether it were risk of life or joyful tidings that came upon 
him he was never one whit gladder or less joyful. He never 
took his meat and drink more or less kindly than was his wont 
whatever befell, were it foul or fair. Haldor was a man of few 
words, short-spoken, out-spoken, sulky-tempered, and unyield- 
ing; quarrelsome in all things with whomsoever he had to deal, 
and that suited King Harold ill when he had men and enough 
to choose from, so they hit it off badly after Harold was king in 
Norway.” At first, however, they were very good friends, but 
as soon as Harold was well seated on the throne, Haldor grew 
less and less glad, and at last the king asked him what he had 
on his mind. “My heart is set on going to Iceland, Lord,” 
answered Haldor. “ Well,” said the king, “many a man might 
have longed for home sooner, but where are your goods, and 
how stand your money matters?” “That is soon said,” 
answered Haldor, “for the clothes I stand in are,all I have.” 
“Little meed for long service and much risk,” answered 
Harold. “I will get thee a ship and lading, and then thy 
father shall see that thou hast not served me for naught.” So 
Haldor thanked the king, and a few days after the king asked 
him how many shipmates he had got. “Oh,” said Haldor, “ all 
the chapmen had already taken their passages, but as for me I 
can get no men, and so I fear that ship which you gave me must 
stay behind, for she has no crew.” “Then my gift is not worth 
much,” answered Harold, “ we must wait a while and see how 
we can manage for a crew.” Next day the horns blew to call a 
meeting in the town, and the news ran that the king had some- 
thing to say to the townsfolk and chapmen. The king came 
late to the folkmoot, and drew a very long and thoughtful face 
when he did come, and when he came he said, “ We hear that 
strife and war has arisen in our realm away east in ‘the Bay.’ King 
Sweyn is there at the head of the Danish host, and will do us 
harm and scathe, but we will by no means give up our land, and 
for that sake we lay a ban against all ships leaving the land 
before I get what I want out of every ship both in men and stores, 
save only one galley of no great burden, which Haldor Snorri’s son 
owns, and which is bound to sail to Iceland. And now, though 
this may seem rather hard to you who have already made ready 
to sail, still need drives us to such imposts; but we thought it 
better that all should bide for better times, and then every man 
may fare as he likes.” After that the folkmoot broke up, and 
when Haldor and the king met a little while after, the king 
asked whether he had got any shipmates. “More than enough 
and to spare,” answered Haldor, “ for many more come to me 
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than I can make room for, and these come so thick upon me 
that my house-door is almost broken in by their knocks. | 
have rest neither day nor night.” “Keep now those shipmates 
with whom thou hast made thy bargain and leave the rest 
to me.” Next day there was another blast for a folkmoot, and 
then the king came quickly enough. He was the first on the 
spot, and his face was bright and cheerful. He stood up at 
once and said —“ Now I have good tidings. It was naught but 
falsehood and lies all that story about “the war a day or two 
ago; and now our will is that every man should sail away with 
his ship whithersoever he likes, and so come all of ye back next 
autumn and bring us back costly things, and instead ye shall 
all have from us ‘goodness and friendship.” All the chapmen 
were overjoyed at that, and said he was the best king that ever 
lived. So Haldor fared out to Iceland that summer, and was 
there with his father, and he came back the summer after and 
went back to King Harold’s Hird, and so it is said that Haldor 
was then not so willing to follow the king as he had been 
before, and he sat up on evenings after the king went to bed. 
This voyage of Haldor’s seems to have been in 1048, just 
before Harold’s first cruise against Sweyn. In 1049 he came 
back, and now it was that his quarrels with Harold began. 
The winter of 1050-51 Harold spent in Drontheim, after 
Finn Arni’s son had reconciled him with the freemen, and there 
in his Hall at Nidarés the king kept high state at Yule. 
Among the king’s Hird was one “Thorir Englandfarer, for he 
had been a chapman and sailed to many other lands, but most 
to England, and he had brought back the king many costly 
things. But he was old, and said to the king, “I am an old 
man, as ye know, and I am weary with years; methinks I am 
quite unfit to follow the customs of the Hird in drinking toasts 
and memories, as well as in other things that thereto belong, 
and so I must look out for some other home, though ’tis best 
and merriest to be with you.” “Easy to find a way “out of this 
strait, friend,’ answered the king; “ stay still with the Hird, 
and drink no more than thou wilt, by my leave.” There 
was another man from the Uplands, Bard by name, a good 
man and true, and not old. He was in great love with King 
Harold, and they three, Thorir, Bard, and Haldor, all sat 
on one bench. Now one evening, just as the king passed 
by them along the hall, as they sat and dra unk, Haldor gave up 
the horn. It was a big bull’s horn, and well pared and polished, 
so that one could see ‘clearly through it, and Haldor had fairly 
drunk his half with Thérir, but Thérir was long in draining the 
rest. The king fancied from the time the old man took that 
Haldor had shirked his drink, and he said sharply, “ How long 
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it is before some men are found out, Haldor, when now thou 
art a dastard at thy drink against this old man, and yet runnest 
out late at night after light women and dost not follow thy 
king as of yore.” Haldor gave him no answer, but Bard saw 
that he was hurt, and next morning he rose at dawn of day 
and went to see the king. “ Well! thou art an early riser, 
Bard,” said the king. “ Yes,” answered Bard, “1 am, and I 
am come to scold you, Lord. You spoke harshly and unfairly 
yestereen to Haldor your friend, when you blamed him for 
drinking like a laggard, for the horn was with Thorir. Haldor 
had drunk his share; nay more, when Thorir was about to 
bear it back to the cask, Haldor took it and drained it more 
than half. That is also the biggest lie when ye said that he 
went about with light women by night; but still if his friends 
could choose, he would be a closer follower to you than he is.” 
Harold said he and Haldor would soon make it up when they 
met. So Bard went and told Haldor that the king spoke 
nothing but good of him, and that he must not mind if the 
king threw such words about, for it was more jest than earnest. 
Still time went on and the feud lasted. But when Yule came 
then fines and forfeits were laid down as was the wont at 
Yule; and one morning there was a change in ringing for 
matins, for the king’s candleswains gave the sacristan money 


to ring far earlier than was the wont. So Haldor was caught 
and many more; and so they had to sit in the straw all day, and 
at night were to drink out their forfeits. But Haldor would 
dono such thing, he sat sulking in his seat while the others 
were down in the straw. Still they handed him the horn of 
forfeit which every man that was fined had to drain, but he said 
he would not drink it. So the king was told. “It can’t be 


> 


true,” said the king; “he will take it if I hand it him ;” so he 
took the horn and went up to Haldor with it. Haldor stood 
up and the king handed him the horn and bade him drink it 
off. “As for that,’ said Haldor, “1 think myself never a whit 
more worthy a fine because ye choose to play tricks, and 
change the ringing to matins just for the sake of making men 
pay forfeits.” “Still drink the horn thou must,” said the king, 
“no less than other men.” “ Maybe you will have your way,” 
answered Haldor; “but Sigurd Sow would never have forced 
Snorri the Priest to do such a thing if it were against his will.” 
So he seized the horn and drank it off; but the king was very 
wroth and went back to his seat. But when the eighth day 
of Yule came then men had their pay given them, and that 
silver was called Harold’s bits, it was most part copper; but 
when Haldor took his pay he turned it over into the lap of his 
cloak and looked hard at it, and it seemed to him as though 
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the silver in which he was paid was not pure, and he tossed 
it up with his left hand underneath his cloak and down fell the 
silver into the straw. “ Now thou hast done ill,” said Bard, “ for 
the king will think it an insult when his pay is treated as 
dross.” “ Nothing will come of it,” answered Haldor ; “ there's 
little risk of that.” 

After Yule the king bade them get ready his ship and 
meant to go south, but Haldor would not busk himself for the 
voyage. “Why wilt thou not busk thyself?” asked Bard, 
“ Because I don’t mean to go at all,” answered Haldor. “TI see 
the king loses no love on me.” “ But he must wish thee to 
go,” said Bard, and with that Bard went off to the king. He 
could not afford to lose such a hand at the helm, he said. “Go 
and tell him that I say he must go,” said the king, aud say 
besides, “ our feud is all fun and there is nothing earnest in it” 
So Haldor went at the prayer of Bard, and took his station 
near the helm as pilot. One night as they sailed along, Haldor 
called to the man who steered the king’s ship, “Down with 
your helm.” “Keep your course,” cried the king. Again 
Haldor called out the second time, “ Let her fall off.” But the 
king again called out, “ Steady, keep straight on your course,” 
“Well!” said Haldor, “you are steering right for a reef.” He 
had scarce spoken when they ran so hard on the rocks that she 
knocked off her keel and a hole in her bottom, and they had 
to get her off and lay her up on shore by the help of other ships, 
and they lay on land in tents till the ship was repaired. Next 
morning Bard woke up to find Haldor busy packing up his 
baggage. “ Whither away now, foster brother?” he asked. “I 
mean to get on board a trading ship that lies off here,” said 
Haldor, “ maybe our chimneys will now smoke far apart if we 
each go on our way, for I do not wish the king to spoil his 
ships or other treasures only to put me in the wrong.” “ Bide 
a while, messmate,” answered Bard, “till I go and see the king” 
“arly afoot, Bard,” said the king. “So I need to be,” said 
Bard, “for here is Haldor going off, and he thinks you have 
treated him scurvily, as is the very truth, and he says he cant 
get on with you any longer, and so he is going back to Dron- 
theim to his own ship, and he will sail out to Iceland in wrath. 
Then that will be a sorry parting, for my mind is that you 
will hardly get another so faithful follower as he has been.” 
The king said he did not see why they should not still be good 
friends. As for himself he thought little of all that had hap- 
pened. But Bard when he went back with these kind words 
found Haldor still stubborn ; “Why should I serve him any 
longer, when I can’t even get my pay in pure silver.” In vail 
Bard told him he was no worse off than other vassals and 
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mighty men. “Well,” said Haldor, “ all I know is I have never 
been so hard to deal with in all my wanderings as the king is 
now about his pay.” “True enough,” said Bard. “Let me go 
to the king once more.” After much trouble Bard got the king 
to go out of his way to please Haldor, and he soon brought him 
back his pay in pure silver of full weight, saying, “ Now thou 
hast had thy wish.” But Haldor had still something more to 
ask. He must have a war-ship to steer of his own. He would 
stay no longer on board the king’s. “But where is a war-ship 
to come from?” asked Bard. “The great chiefs and vassals will 
not give one up to please thee. Thou art too greedy of honour.” 
Haldor held his own, and would not sail unless he had a ship. 
Bard went to the king and told him Haldor’s demand. “ All 
I know,” he said, “is, if all the crew are as trusty as the 
captain that will be great strength to the fleet.” The king 
thought it was much to ask, but still he let Haldor have his 
way. But how to get the ship, for ships then, any more than 
“jronclads” now, were not made in a day. But Harold soon 
found one. He sent for Sweyn of Lyrgja, one of his vassals, 
and said, “Thou art a man of such mark, Sweyn, I must have 
thee on board my own ship.” Sweyn was taken somewhat aback. 
He thought the king had hitherto rather taken counsel of others 
than of him. Besides, there was his ship, what was to become 
of her? “ Haldor, Snorri’s son, is to have her,” said the king. 
“Well,” said Sweyn, “I never thought thou wouldst let an 
Icelander rob me of my command.” “ His family,” retorted the 
king, “is not worse in Iceland than thine is here in Norway. 
There are many too out there who have not to go far back in 
their pedigree to tell their descent from mighty and famous 
men in Norway ; nay, it is no long time since that those who 
now dwell in Iceland were Norsemen.” So the king had his 
way and Haldor got the ship, and the king steered for the Bay, 
and went about there to feast at his vassals’ houses. 

But one day as the king sat at meat, and Haldor with him, 
in came Haldor’s crew all dripping wet. Their story was that 
Sweyn and his followers had boarded Haldor’s ship and thrown 
them overboard. “Am I to own the ship you gave,” asked 
Haldor, “or is that gift too not to be kept?” “Kept it shall 
be,” said the king ; and so he sent six ships along with Haldor 
to retake the ship. They found Sweyn, chased him away, and 
brought the ship back. Sweyn made his peace a little after by 
throwing the whole case into the king’s hand, and by offering to 
buy back the ship from Haldor. When the king saw that 
Sweyn was willing to behave well, he bargained with Haldor 
for the ship, and paid him down there and then its full price in 
gold and burnt silver. Only half a mark of gold was left out- 
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standing. So the winter wore away, but when spring came 
Haldor ‘asked over and over again for his money, as he said he 
must sail away to Iceland. The king did not deny the debt, 
but he put off paying it from day to day, and made no show of 
stopping Haldor in his voyage. And now Haldor’s ship was 
“boun” for sea. He was only waiting for a breeze, and one 
evening late it came. He ran his ship at once out of the river, 
and then rowed back to land in a boat with a few men. He 
steered for the king’s wharf, turned the boat and backed her 
in, and made one man hold her while the others lay on their 
oars, and so waited for him. Then he went up alone into 
the town with all his weapons, and so to the house where 
the king slept with the queen. There was a slight noise as 
he went in and they both started up. The king called out 
who it was that broke in upon their rest at night. “Here 
is Haldor,’ was the answer; “and now I am ‘boun’ for my 
voyage, and there is a rattling breeze; ’tis high time to pay 
that money which is outstanding.” “That can’t be done so 
quickly,” said the king. “Bide till morning and then we will 
pay it.” “I will have it now, at once,” said Haldor. “I will 
not turn away this time on a bootless errand. I know thy 
temper well, and that thou wilt not like my behaviour in 
coming to fetch this money, however you may feign to like 
it now. And for the time to come I shall put little trust in 
thee. It is not at all clear that we shall now see each other 
so often that I shall ever have a better chance. The game is 
now in my hands and I will play it out. I see the queen has 
a goodly ‘gold-ring on her arm, let me have that.” “Then, 
said the king, “we must fetch scales and wei igh the ring.” 
“No need of that,” answered Haldor, “ I'll take it as it is in- 
stead of my debt; and now have done with thy prating. Hand 
it over at once.” Then the queen said, “Let him have the 
ring as heasks. Seest thou not that he stands over thee with 
his heart full of murder.” So she took off her ring and 
gave it to Haldor. He took it, thanked them both for 
paying his debt, and wished them long life. Then down 
he went speedily to his boat, and his. men pulled lustily 
at their oars and rowed out to his ship. They weighed 
anchor at once and hoisted sail. They had hardly weathered 
the point ere they heard the blast of horns in the town, and 
the last thing they saw was three war-ships launched which 
stood out after them. There was a roaring breeze, and 
the galley soon walked over the water; and so when the 
king’s men saw that Haldor was drawing away they tacked 
and. turned back, but Haldor stood out to sea, and so they 
parted. Haldor had a fine voyage to Iceland, and he and King 
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Harold never saw each other again. When he got to Iceland 
he set up his abode at Hjardarholt, the great house built by 
Olaf the Peacock, in Laxdale in the West. Some winters after 
Harold sent him word to come back and live with him, and 
gave him his word if he came that his honour should never 
have been more, nor would he set any man higher in all 
Norway of simple birth than him. Only let him come and 
see. But the wary Haldor knew his man and was not to be 
trapped so easily. His answer was, “I will not fare back to King 
Harold. Each of us must now hold what he has gotten. I: 
know his temper, and I know well that he would keep his 
word when he said he would set no man higher in Norway 
than me if I would come to him; for he would hang me up on 
the highest gallows if he could have his way.” So Haldor 
stayed at home. Later on when Harold’s days were drawing 
to a close, it is said he sent word to Haldor to send him over 
some fox-skins to throw over his bed, for the king felt he 
needed warmth at night. And when Haldor heard the message, 
his first words were, “ The old cock is getting old, is he?” But 
he sent him the skins. So there Haldor, Snorri’s son, lived at 
Hjardarholt, and died an old man. 

In all this story it is plain if there was any tyrant it was 
Haldor and not Harold. But Haldor was an Icelander; there 
lay the secret of his influence with Harold. Nor was it Haldor 
alone and Ulf Ospak’s son whom he treated with favour as his 
brothers in arms. While he was stern to all his countrymen, all 
Icelanders were welcome. Just as in other times in other lands 
foreigners are often well-treated, while native talent goes unre- 
warded. It is true that the Icelanders well deserved all the 
favour that they got ; none were bolder sailors, or more dauntless 
wartiors; none had so sharp and biting wit; none had such 
good bre eding ; none such stately presence. Above all, none had 
such literary talent; none guarded more jealously their old 
songs and stories ; : none could clothe the gallant deeds of mighty 
captains in such soul-stirring verse. They had the literature 
of the North, and all its treasures, both in story and verse, in 
their keeping, and they kept it well. That was not the age 
of writing, but of telling and reciting, and of both arts the 
Ie velanders were masters. So much so, that in a little while 
the other nations of the North stood by, as it were, and left all 
poetry and all saga-telling in the hands of the islanders of the 
West, who thus became the great depositories of the early 
literature of the North. This at first handed down from mouth 
to mouth, was afterwards handed down in books as soon as oral 
tradition gave way to writing. But Harold’s age was still that 
of telling. The art of writing sagas and composing written song 
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only came halfa century after his death. This alone was enough 
to make Harold, himself a great Skald, treat Icelanders well, and 
his history is full of str iking stories about this or that Icelander, 
This was the best warrior, that the most amusing jester and 
buffoon; one refused him a white bear which he meant to 
give to King Sweyn; and when Harold generously forgave 
the slight, and allowed him free passage to the hostile land, the 
Icelander, not to be outdone in good feeling, brought back a 
costly golden armlet which Sweyn had given him, ‘and so the 
story of Audun and his white bear rang through the North, 
and was handed down to all time, linked with the noble be -aring 
of both the kings, who, in this case, vied with each other in 
generosity. Nor was it so with this or that Icelander alone, 
Harold was the friend of the whole island, as Saint Olaf had 
been before him. Olaf, indeed, tried to win them to Christianity, 
but Harold strove to win them for himself. No Norwegian king 
had ever been so beloved in Iceland, for no king ever showed 
more kindly feeling for them. So it was that later on, in 1056, 
when the great hard time and famine came upon the island, 
and men ate whatever teeth could touch, and many were starved 
to death, Harold sent four ships laden with food to Iceland, 
just as in Ireland’s need ships came so freighted across the At- 
lantic, and that food was sold to all buyers at a low price. He 
gave them a bell for their church at Thingvellir, where the 
Althing was held, for which Saint Olaf had before sent the 
timber. On both sides the relation was a kindly one, and it was 
likely to last, for it was profitable to both. To Haldor, Snorm’s 
son, Harold owed much. He not only had fought for him, but 
he handed down the memory of his deeds. Even when Harold 
was still alive he was struck at the wonderful way in which 
Thorstein the learned, a young Icelander, who was his guest, was 
able to tell the king’s adventures. “It could not be truer told,” 
said the king. “ Who taught thee to tell it?” “ When I was 
at home in Iceland,” was the answer, “ it was my wont to go 
year by year to the Althing, and there I learned it all by heart, 
each year a bit from Haldor, Snorri’s son.” “ Ah!” said the 
king, “ no wonder then thou knowest it so well; but thou shalt 
have thy meed of memory. Stay with us as long as thou likest.” 
In nothing more did the sullen Haldor show the trustworthiness 
of his*race than that Harold himself, with whom he was at 
daggers drawn, and whom he now no longer feared, could find 
no fault with the story of his adventurous life as told by his old 
henchman out in Iceland at the Althing. 

The following little story of the king’s dealing with an Ice- 
lander of another stamp is worth telling, because it shows 
in shorter space perhaps than many other stories of like 
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kind, the unbounded liberality and open-handedness which 
made a long chapter in the gospel of that age-—* One summer 
there came from Iceland Brand the son of Vermund of Water- 
firth. He was called Brand of the open hand, and that was a 
true byname. - Brand ran with his ship right up to Nidards. 
Thiodolf Harold’s Skald was Brand’s friend, and had often told 
the king of his liberality and highmindedness. So when Brand 
came to the town, Thiodolf told the king he was come, and 
spoke again of his many friendships in Iceland, and of his 
great gifts. ‘ We'll soon put that to the proof, said the king, 
‘whether he is so open-handed as thou sayest. Go and ask 
him to give me his cloak. Thiodolf went and found Brand in 
a store-room, where he stood measuring linen. He was clad in a 
scarlet kirtle, and over all he had a scarlet cloak. He had 
thrown the strings of his cloak up over his head to keep his 
hands free, while he measured the linen. In the crick of his arm, 
that is, in the hollow of his arm, he had an axe with gold- 
studded haft. ‘The king, said Thiodolf as he came in, ‘ wishes 
to ask thee for thy cloak.’ Brand went on with his work and 
answered never a word, but he let the cloak fall back over his 
shoulders, and Thiodolf took it up and carried it to the king. 
The king asked what had passed between them; he said that 
Brand had not uttered a word; and then Thiodolf went on to 
tell the king about his dress and work. The king said, ‘ Of a 
truth this is a high-minded man, and I daresay he thinks much 
of himself, since he had never a word to say. Go again and 
tell him that now I ask of him that gold-studded axe. Thiodolf 
said, ‘I don’t much like going oftener, Lord, I know not how 
he will take it if I crave the very weapon out of his hand.’ 
‘Thou startedst this matter,’ answered the king, ‘ when thou 
saidst so much about his open-handedness both now and before, 
and so thou shalt go. Methinks he is a niggard if he denies me 
the axe.” So Thiodolf went and told Brand the king wished to 
have his axe. He stretched out the axe at once, and still said 
never a word. Thiodolf carried it to the king, and told him 
what had passed. ‘It looks, said the king, ‘as if this man 
really were more open-handed than most men. See how rich I 
get.' Go once more and say that I will have the kirtle he 
stands in!’ Thiodolf: ‘It beseems me not, Lord, to go on such 
an errand, maybe he will think that I am making game of 
him.’ ‘Go thou shalt, said the king. So Thiodolf went and 
told Brand the king would have his kirtle. Then Brand broke 


' This no doubt is the meaning of the words “ ok heldr fénar nf,” which 
Grimur Thomsen, who has done too little in this way, translates ‘‘ se kun, 
hvor jeg beriges,” in his excellent little book, Udvalgte Sagastykker. 
Fordanskede af Mag, Grimur Thomsen ; Copenhagen, 1846. 
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off his work and stripped off his kirtle, but still said nothing. 
He tore one sleeve off it and kept it, but the kirtle he threw to 
Thiodolf, who bore it to the king. The king looked at it and 
said, ‘ This man is both wise and high-minded ; ’tis easy to see 
that he tore off the sleeve to show that I have only one hand to 
be ever taking but never giving, but now go and fetch him. 
So it was done, Brand came, and the king made him good cheer 
and gave him great gifts.” 

Not less pleasant and lively was the way in which Harold 
came to know Stuf, one of the wittiest of his skalds. Stuf was 
the grandson of the famous woman, the heroine of the Lax- 
dale Saga, Gudrun, Osvif’s daughter, the wife of four hus- 
bands, who behaved worst to him she loved best, Kjartan 
the son of Olaf the Peacock. His father was Thord Cat, 
whom Snorri the Priest fostered. Stuf was witty and learned, 
but like many bards he was blind. He left Iceland and 
came to Norway in Harold’s time, and took up his abode with 
a well-to-do freeman in the Uplands. One day as men stood 
out of doors they saw a gallant company riding up to the house, 
and the freeman said, “I know not whether King Harold is 
looked for in these parts, but this band looks like his following,” 
and as it drew near they saw it was indeed the king. The 
farmer went up to the king and greeted him, and began to ex- 
cuse himself for not being able to treat him so well as he would 
have done if he had known he was coming. “How couldst 
thou know,” said the king, “ that we were coming? we ride up 
and down the land on our business, now here now there. My 
own men shall look after our horses, and I will go in-doors.” 
The king was in one of his best moods, and the farmer showed 
him the way in, and sate him down in the seat of honour. “Go 
in and out, goodman !” said the king, “just as thou likest. Don't 
put thyself out about us.” “Thanks,” said the farmer, and went 
out, and then the king began to look about him, and saw a tall 
man sitting on the other bench, and asked him what his name 
might be. “My name is Stuf” (Stump), said theman. “A very 
queer name, scarcely a name at all,” answered the king, “ but 
whose son art thou?” “I am Cat’s son,” he said. “ One just 
as odd as the other,” said the king. “Pray what cat was that ?” 
“ Guess for thyself, king,” said Stuf, and laughed loud, “ What 
art thou laughing at now?” asked the king. “Guess again,” 
said Stuf. “Methinks ’tis hard,” said the king, “to guess thy 
thoughts, but I rather think thou wast wishing to ask what son 
my father was, and why thou laughedst was because thou durst 
not ask me that outright.” “ Rightly guessed,” said Stuf. Then 
the king went on, “Sit a little further on the bench near to me, 
and let us have a talk.” He did so, and the king found him any- 
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thing but a fool, and when the goodman came back and feared 
the king found it dull, the king ‘said he was so pleased with his 
guest, that he shall sit over against me this evening when we 
drink and pledge me in the horn. When they went to bed the 
king said he and Stuf should sleep in the same room that he 
might amuse him. So Stuf and the king went into the room, and 
when the king was in bed, Stuf sang a short song, and whe on it 
was over the king begged him to sing another; and so they 
went on, Stuf singing and the king listening ; at last the king 
said, “ How many songs hast thou now sung?” “That I thought 
you would reckon,” said Stuf. “So I have,” said the king. 
“There were thirty of them, but why singest thou ditties and 
short pieces (flokka) and not dirges which are longer?” “As for 
that,” said Stuf, “I know more dirges than ditties, and yet I 
have not sung half my ditties.” “«Thou art a learned man, 
indeed,” said the king, “ but for whose ear are thy dirges meant 
when thou singest “only ditties to me?” “For thee, too,” 

answered Stuf. “When so?” asked the king. “ When we next 
meet,” he said. “Why then rather than now ?” asked the king. 
“Because in all fun and amusement that belongs to me I wished 
you should like me more the longer you knew me.” “ Well, 
first of all we will go to sleep,” said Harold. 

Next morning, when the king was going away, Stuf said, 
“Grant me a boon, king.” “What is it?” “Pass thy word 
before I ask it.” “That is not much in my way,” said the 
king, “but for the sake of the mirth and merriment we have 
had together I will run the risk.” Then Stuf said, “The reason 
of my journey is this, I have a dead man’s heritage to claim 
east in ‘the Bay,’ and I wish you to give me your letters-patent 
sealed with your seal, so that I may get the money without 
trouble.” “I will do that willingly,” said the king. “Ah!” 
said Stuf, “but I have another boon to ask.” “ What is it?” 
“Pass your word before I ask.” “ Why,” said the king, “thou 
art a strange fellow, and no man has ever so bandied words 
with me before, but still I will run the risk.” “I wish to 
make a song on you.” “But,” said the king, “hast thou 
any kinship “with Skalds?” “There have been skalds in my 
house,” said Stuf; “Glum, Geir’s son, was my father’s grand- 
father.” “Thou art a good skald, indeed,” said the king, “if 
thou canst ‘make’ no worse than Glum.” “My songs are not 
worse than his,” said Stuf. “ Well,” said the king, “’tis like 
enough thou canst ‘make,’ thou art so learned a man, and so 
I will give thee leave to make something about me.” Avain 
Stuf said, “Wilt thou grant me a boon?” “What wilt thou 
ask now ra says the king. “Pass thy word to me before I say 
it.” “That shan’t be,” said the king; “far too long hast thou 
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gone on saying the same thing; tell me now on the spot.” «] 
will be made thy Hird-man.” “’I'was well now,” said the 
king, “that I did not give my word; for I must first take 
counsel with the rest of my Hird, and hear what they say. 
But come north to me to Nidards.” So Stuf fared east to the 
Bay, and soon got the heritage which he claimed, when he 
showed the king’s seal and letters. After that Stuf struck 
north to seek the king, and Harold made him welcome, and 
with the consent of the men of the Hird, Stuf went into the 
king’s band, and stayed with him some time. He made a 
dirge on King Harold’s death, which is called Stufa, or Stuf’s 
Dirge. It is expressly said in the Saga of Harold’s life, that 
Stuf’s poem was based on what he had heard of his early 
adventures from Harold’s own lips, and those of others who had 
been with him in the East. He sung how the whole land of 
Jewry had come into his power unwasted either by fire or sword, 
and how the Captain offered at the Holy Sepulchre and other 
halidoms in the Holy Land untold wealth in gold and 
gems. How he put down wrong and robbery in the land, and 
cut off thieves and robbers, and how he fared to Jordan and 
bathed there as is palmers’ wont. 

But though there was often mirth and jollity in Harold’s hall, 
and most of all when wit met wit, and he stood by as judge over 
the strife of words, we may be sure he was not idle in the 
darkest period of his history, that, namely, which reaches from 
Finn Arni’s son’s flight, in 1051, to when Hacon Ivar’s son 
claimed the hand of Ragnhilda, now no longer a child, in 1061. 
Every year at least we know that he went out on his summer 
cruise against Sweyn, but besides these annual attacks he found 
time in 1053 to sail against the Wends, on the east coast of 
the Baltic. In 1054 events happened in Scotland which turned 
Harold’s eye thither, and he plumed his wings for a wider flight. 
We are so apt to take our history of this time from Shakespeare 
that it is worth while to state the real facts. At this time Mac- 
beth was king of Scotland, and had been king for nearly fifteen 
years. The later South Scottish annalists, whom Shakespeare 
followed, represent the North Scottish princes as rebels of 
transitory sway; but they were not rebels in that sense of the 
word. In fact they were the more national dynasty of the two. 
The South Scots leant on England on condition of acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of her kings, but the North Scots, 
led by the great Maormors of Moray, leant on the support 
of the Northmen settled in Orkney, in Caithness, and the He- 
brides. The mightiest man in North Britain at that day was 
unquestionably Thorfinn, the great Orkney Jarl, who owned only 
a nominal dependence on the kings of Norway, and was in 
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other respects every inch a king. He was nearly allied to the 
old North Scottish dynasty, for his mother was a daughter of 
Malcolm Melbrigd’s son, Maormor of Moray and king of Scot- 
land, and grandson of Ruairi, the first Maormor of whom we 
hear. In 1029 Malcolm Melbrigd’s son died. He was suc- 
ceeded by a usurper, whom the Northern sagas called Karl, 
Hound’s son,! but who is better known as the Malcolm Kenneth’s 
son of the South Scottish annalists. With him Thorfinn could 
not live on good terms, the less because one of the first acts of the 
new king was to claim tribute from Thorfinn for Caithness. This 
county the Orkney earl thought fell to him by right of his 
mother, and he would not hear of tribute. Then followed bitter 
and bloody strife, which, after many hairbreadth escapes on 
either side, ended in a decisive battle on the banks of the Oikel, 
at Torfness, in which Karl-Malcolm was utterly routed. The 
South Scottish annalists say Malcolm was slain at Glammis 
by some conspirators, but with them all the opponents of the 
dynasty which ultimately won the day were rebels or conspira- 
tors. However that might be Malcolm fell in 1034, either at or 
shortly after the battle of Torfness, and Thorfinn now completely 
triumphant followed the foe all the way to Fife, burning and 
wasting and slaughtering as he went. Duncan Malcolm Ken- 
neth’s son’s nephew, now called king of Scotland by his party, 
seems never to have been acknowledged in the north of the 
country. Under the English king he had Cumberland as a fief, 
and he was married to a kinswoman of Earl Sigurd, Bjérn’s 
son, the Siward of Shakespeare. The death of Thorfinn’s brother 
Brusi, who was joint-earl with him according to Saint Olaf’s 
settlement of their claims, rendered the great earl still more 
mighty in the north. But just as he thought himself absolute 
lord of Orkney and his conquests, a dangerous rival came upon 
him just as Harold Sigurdson came on Magnus. 

The reader will remember that tall, fair-faced man, the 
fairest of men, who followed Saint Olaf to Sticklestad, brought 
Harold out of the fight and followed him to Russia. Earl 
Rognvald, or Ronald, was the son of Brusi, and Thorfinn’s 
nephew, and he was something more. Saint Olaf’s settlement 
gave Brusi two-thirds of the Orkneys, and Thorfinn only one- 
third ; but Brusi was a quiet easy man, and Thorfinn soon had 
all the islands under his rule, only undertaking to defend 
both his brother’s share and his own. Earl Rognvald was 
a mighty warrior, as we have seen. He was now his father’s 
heir to the two-thirds allotted by Saint Olaf, strong in the set- 

One way of reconciling the discrepancy of these names is by supposing 
that the Northmen in derision only called Malcolm “ Karl Hound’s son,” 


that is, “The Churl,” the low-born King, “the son of the Dog,” whom 
Thorfinn hunted to death. 
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tlement and friendship of the King, and strong as being the 
foster-brother of Magnus. Magnus, who, besides his love for 
tognvald, wished to recover the supremacy of the Crown over 
the islands, gave Rognvald the two-thirds as a fief, and sent 
him back with three well-manned ships. Just as he came new 
trouble had broken out with the Scots. Thorfinn was in 
need of help from such a warrior as his nephew. It was the 
case of Magnus and Harold over again, only in reverse; and 
the uncle gave up two-thirds of his rule to the nephew on con- 
dition that he should aid him in the war. So the two together 
went sea-roving, and Thorfinn’s sway was soon spread over 
the whole west of Scotland down to Galloway, as well as over 
great part of Ireland. Cumberland, too, King Duncan’s Eng- 
lish fief, felt their fury, and so successful were they that Thor- 
finn might well call himself Lord of Scotland. This was in 
1040, and just about that time an event happened which still 
further strengthened him, and in which he no doubt had a hand. 
In that year Duncan was slain by Magbjodr or Macbeth, 
Maormor of Moray, the son of Finnlaich, the son of Ruairi, and 
therefore a second cousin of Thorfinn’s mother. Thus it was 
that the older dynasty again overthrew the younger one, 
and thus it was that, by the help of Thorfinn and his North- 
men, Macbeth ruled in Scotland for seventeen years. As for 
Thorfinn, he held no fewer than nine earldoms in Scotland, 
all the Orkneys, Hebrides, and a great part of Ireland, from 
the Giant’s Causeway nearly to Dublin; for Dublin itself 
does not seem to have fallen into his hands. No doubt he 
thought an alliance with the great Norwegian House of the 
Arnmodlings would add further strength to his dynasty ; and so, 
just about the time that Duncan fell, he wooed and wedded 
Ingibjorga, the sister of Finn Arni’s son. That was why when 
Kalf fled the land he steered straight for his brother-in-law in 
the Orkneys. It would be out of place to stop to tell of the 
quarrels which afterwards arose between Thorfinn and Rogn- 
vald. It is enough to say that the nephew was worsted and 
slain by the uncle, that Thorfinn in vain tried to make his peace 
with King Magnus, shortly after Harold Sigurdson’s return ; 
but that he was more successful with Harold, to whom the earl, 
now again (1053) threatened with trouble in all likelihood swore 
an oath of fealty. The son of “the murdered Duncan” had 
fled to Cumberland, and there found shelter with his kinsman 
Sigurd, first Earl of Huntingdon, and then Earl of N orthumber- 
land, who was near akin to King Sweyn. Trouble might 
always be looked for from that quarter, yet both Thorfinn and 
his kinsman and ally Macbeth found time for a pilgrimage to 
Rome about 1050, for in that year Marianus Scotus writes: 
“King Macbeth of Scotland gave alms to the poor in Rome, 
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by sowing (seminando) and scattering his money through the 
streets.” 

3ut in 1054 the storm which had been gathering across the 
English border burst on Thorfinn and Macbeth. The great 
rival of Earl Sigurd in his influence with King Edward had 
been Earl Godwin, who, half Saxon half Northman, tried to 
keep the balance between both the Northern and Saxon element 
of the population in his hands. With him, as we have seen, 
King Sweyn’s brothers Bjorn and Asbjorn found shelter, and 
Bjorn was captain of the famous northern or Danish militia 
called the Thingmannalid. One of Godwin’s sons named Sweyn 
had been cast into exile for a deed of shame. His lands had been 
given to his brother Harold and Bjorn Ulf’s son, and when he 
returned to claim them, though neither would give up his land, 
Bjorn offered to go with the culprit to the king and try to make 
peace. On the way Sweyn fell on his companion and treacher- 
ously slew him at Bosanham or Bosham in Sussex. But though 
Sweyn had again to fly for this dastardly deed, the Danish rule 
and party were so hated that not only was joy felt at Bjorn’s 
death, but the Thingmannalid itself was shortly afterwards 
abolished by the advice of Godwin, who knew his own power 
would increase, as the Confessor’s strength, which lay mainly 
in that famous body guard, was weakened. With it all the 
Danes fell into disgrace, and Asbjorn had to fly the land, for 
Godwin who ruled the land had now taken part against them. 
This was between 1049-51, and Earl Sigurd, who, with Earl 
leofric of Mercia, was Godwin’s rival, had hard work as 
King Sweyn’s kinsman to hold his own. But in 1053 Earl 
Godwin died suddenly, and Sigurd’s power was at once 
strencthened. He was not slow in using it. In 1054 Sigurd 
crossed the Border, and defeated Macbeth in a bloody battle on 
the Seven Sleepers’ Day, July 27th. No fewer than 3000 
Scots are said to have fallen, and with them, as it seems, 
Dolgfinn, one of Thorfinn’s sons. Sigurd advanced as far as 
Dundee, when news came that trouble had arisen in Northum- 
herland, and that his son Asbjérn was slain. He turned back, 
but the Lothians and Fife were lost to Macbeth, and Sigurd 
gave them to Malcolm as Duncan’s heir.’ Shortly after Sigurd 


1} Munch (N. H. ii. 266, note) has unravelled this tangled skein. The 
Saxon chronicle under the year 1054, Tighernach’s Annals, O’Connor, ii. 299, 
and the Annals of Ulster, mention the battle. The last speak of “ Dolfinn 
Finntor’s son” as having fallen. Finntor is plainly a perversion of Thorfinn, 
and Dolgfinn is an Orkney name. Henry of Huntingdon, p. 760, Bromton 
(Twysde n, p. 946), makes Sigurd send his son to Scotland before him to subdue 
it, When he fell, the father, with thorough Viking spirit, asked on what 
part of his body he had got his death-wound. “On the breast.” “Tis 
well,” was Sigurd’s answer; “else he had been unworthy of me.” Fordun, 
¥. 7, has confused the whole story, by making Sigurd slay Macbeth, and 
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died, 1055, and was buried, strangely enough, in a church dedi- 
cated by himself to St. Olaf, at Galmanho.! So far had the 
saint’s vision been verified in twenty-five years. His successor 
in the earldom of Northumberland was Tostig, Godwin’s son, 
Sut the war between Malcolm and Macbeth still lasted, and 
the North Scottish Maormor was driven farther and farther 
North, till in 1057 he lost his life and kingdom at Lumphanan 
in Mar, in August or September. His foilowers made his son 
Lulach their king, but he too was slain soon after at Esse in 
Strathbolgie, March 1058, and Malcolm Canmore, or Bighead, 
seized all that part of Scotland which Macbeth had ruled, 
Thorfinn suffered, we may be sure, with his ally, whose force was 
backed so strongly by England. We may readily understand, 
therefore, why he should turn to Harold, whom for this once 
he was willing to acknowledge as his liege lord in the hope 
of help. Thus it was that a Norwegian fleet led by Magnus, 
Harold’s eldest son by Thora, showed itself in British waters. 
Magnus was but a youth, but older heads led the host, which 
wasted the English shores, and returned without doing much 
hurt. It was too late to help Thorfinn or save Macbeth, but it 
is memorable as being the first hostile act of Harold against 
England. Earlier, in 1043, he had sent an embassy to Edward 
and offered him peace and friendship, which the weak Saxon 
king willingly accepted ; now he had drawn the sword it is 
true only to sheathe it again. But it was a token that the 
days were coming when the scabbard would be thrown away in 
a death-struggle between the two kingdoms. 

We must now return to Norway. There, while these things 
were passing abroad, the feud with Sweyn still lasted, nor were 
things quite quiet at home. But Harold could still find time 
for a voyage round the North Cape to Bjarmaland, with the 
view no doubt of seeing how things went on in Helgeland and 
Finnmark, and showing the master’s eye in that outlying part 
of his realm. In 1061 he ran his greatest risk from the Danes, 


that is how Sigurd (Siward) has come into Shakespeare’s tragedy. But Mac- 
beth, as we shall see, fled on that day to fight on another, when he really fell. 

1 Sigurd bitterly lamented that he should die of a cow-sickness (issue of 
blood), and died clad in all his war gear. His banner, “ Ravenlandeye, 
that is, “‘Rafn Landeyda,” “the raven waster of lands,” he bequeathed to 
York Minster, where it was long kept. 

2 The true chronology of these events is to be found in Marianus Scotus 
(Munch, ii. 266-7). This is his summary. Duncan reigned five years, from 
St. Andrew’s Day 1035, and so on till the Eve of the Feast of the Virgin's 
birth, August 14, 1040. Then Macbeth seventeen years till the same feast, 
August 14, 1057. Then Lulach till St. Patrick’s Day 17th March 1058, and 
then Malcolm twenty years. In this summary there is a confusion between 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, August 15th, and the Birth of the Virgin 
Mary, September 8th, so that we do not know whether Macbeth fell on the 
14th of August or the 7th of September 1057. 
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for Harold having ventured with a small fleet into Limfirth in 
Jutland was shut up in it as in a trap by Sweyn’s ships, who 
blockaded the narrow gut at its mouth. But the old sea-rover 
was equal to the danger. Instead of trying to force his way 
out he ran his ships right up into the very bight of the firth. 
There there was but a narrow strip of sandy shore between 
him and the North Sea. Over this he drew his lightened ships 
in one dark night, and next morn was sailing on the west coast 
of Jutland, while his foes were waiting for him on the east. As 
he had in his youth escaped over the Greek Emperor’s chain, so 
in his older days he got clear from King Sweyn and his ships. 

But while all these things were happening Ragnhilda had 
grown to womanhood, and Harold’s promise to Hacon Ivar’s 
son was unfulfilled. Now Hacon pressed his suit, but Harold 
answered that his word indeed was pledged to give Ragnhilda 
to Hacon, but it could only be with her own good-will. That 
Hacon must first secure. When Hacon pressed his suit, the 
haughty maiden answered, “ Now I feel well that King Magnus 
my father is dead and buried, when I am to be forced to wed 
a boor’s son, however handsome and brave he may happen to 
be. Were King Magnus alive he would never give me to any 
but one of princely birth, and I too will have none other for my 
husband.” Hacon went to Harold and said that as Ragnhilda 
must have a title, and the king was bound to keep his word, 
he ought to make him an earl, to which rank he had every 
claim. “Saint Olaf my brother,” answered the king, “and 
Magnus the Good too, laid down the rule never to have more 
than one earl at a time in their realm.” That rule he meant to 
keep as well as his word, and so long as Earl Orm of the 
Uplands lived he would not make another, for he could not 
rob him of his rank to give it to Hacon. MHacon in a rage 
followed the example set him by so many others, and betook 
himself to Denmark, where Sweyn made him welcome with the 
rest, and gave him the rank he coveted on the Wendish border, 
giving him at the same time great fiefs. But his service was to 
be rendered rather by sea than on land. 

So things stood in the winter 1061-62, when Harold grew 
weary of the war, and, determined to try and fight it out once 
for all, sent and challenged Sweyn to mortal combat in a sea- 
fight. He fixed the place of meeting at the mouth of the 
Gottenburg river, and the winner of the day was to be king 
over both realms. We hear nothing of Sweyn’s answer, but 
Harold made him ready in earnest. Some time before he had 
laid down a huge ship, and early that summer she was launched. 
The king’s Skalds were warm in her praise, and no doubt she 
was a wonder of strength and speed. In her Harold embarked, 
and with him went his Queen Thora; both his sons Magnus 
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and Olaf were in the fleet; Magnus, we know, sailing his own 
ship. Many great chiefs were with him. First and foremost Ulf 
his trusty marshal; Eystein the Gorcock and Thorolf Mostrar. 
skegg. When they reached “the Bay,” the fleet was scattered by 
a storm, but they joined company again without much loss. 
they made for the Gottenburg river, and there at Thumla near 
Hisingen the sea-fight was to be. But no Sweyn was to be 
seen. Still Harold knew that he was not far off. The crafty 
Dane was waiting till the half month was over during which the 
freemen’s levy was only bound to serve ; and as soon as Harold 
found himself forced to send home those who came from the 
farthest north, the whole Danish fleet set sail to fall on him. 
The Norwegian fleet was only 180 ships strong, mostly made 
up of vessels belonging to the king’s vassals, the rest being the 
levies raised in the south of Norway, whose time was not yet up. 
When off the Bay of Laaholm, on the coast of Halland, where 
the river Nizza runs into the sea, and just as Harold was harry- 
ing the coast, there came the Danish fleet, 360 ships strong, steer- 
ing up to them. But just when Harold seemed so overmatched 
that to fight seemed madness, they saw another squadron come 
sailing up, and this was Hacon Ivar’s son with his ships, who, 
in that hour of trial, could not find it in his heart to fight 
against his countrymen. He had come to do battle for Sweyn, 
with Finn Arni’s son, and went over to Harold, Finn staying 
with the Danes. Harold, it need scarcely be said, was over- 
joyed to see him, and thanked him heartily, saying, that he had 
heard much of his bravery, which would soon be put to the 
proof. Then he called his captains and their crews together, and 
said, “Now King Sweyn is come upon us with a great host, 
as you see, and so I would take counsel with the chiefs and the 
whole host, whether we shall fight them though they are twice 
as strong as we.” Then many were for flying, King Sweyn’s 
fleet was so strong it was no use fighting them. Others were 
silent. Then Earl Hacon spoke and said: “It seems to me, 
Lord, though the Danes have a large host, still their ships 
are smaller than ours, and I trow their men will once again be 
proved to be less trusty than Norwegians. It is so with the 
Danes that they are no laggards at the first onset, but they soon 
grow cool if they have a bold face shown them. As for you, 
Lord, you have often fought against great odds, and yet won 
the day, and so it will be now.” The king was glad at 
that, and spoke in great glee: “I dreamed a dream last night, 
methought I and King Sweyn met and both had hold of a 
hank and coil of rope and tugged at it, and methought he drew 
the hank away from me, and at that I woke.” This dream did 
not help much to cheer up the hearts of the force ; for most 
read it so that Sweyn would keep what they fought for. But 
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Ea:l Hacon spoke again and said, “Maybe, Lord, they read 
this dream aright, but I think it much more likely that King 
Sweyn will be ‘hanged i in this hank, and caught in this coil him- 
self” “Sol think, ” said the king, “and that’s the best way of 
reading the dream; but now we will talk no more about it, but 
say outright that we will all fall across each other’s bodies ere 
we fly be fore the Danes without striking a blow.” Then Harold 
drew his sword and went forward to the bow, and hewed thrice 
straight before him in the air down the wind, and when Hacon 
asked why he did so, the king answered, “ This men call a token 
of victory in foreign lands, w then a king points thus which way 
his wrath lies.” After that Harold drew up his fleet, with his 
own wardrake in the midst, the inner wing touched the Danish 
shore, the outer was toward the open sea, and in the same array 
the Danes came on to the attack, with Sweyn’s ship in the 
midst. On his side the number of the fleet was too great to 
allow of their being moored and bound together in the usual 
way. Only those in the centre were so bound, on both wings 
were many ships free to sail about as they chose. On Harold’s 
side Hacon expressly begged leave that his ships might not be 
bound to the rest, but that he might turn from time to time 
whithersoever he chose as the fight went on. In Sweyn’s host 
it is said there were no fewer than six earls, counting Finn 
Ami’s son as one. But the day, St. Lawrence’s Eve, August 9, 
1062, was far spent before all this talking and array was over, 
and night was falling ere battle was joined. Still the long 
northern night left time to fight, and indeed at that time 
of the year there is little darkness in the Danish waters. 
When all was at last ready, Harold’s horns sounded for the on- 
slaught, but the Danes were quicker and rowed up fast with a 
great blare of trumpets and a loud roar of cheering, for they 
thought at last they had got their old foes on the hip. Sweyn 
ran his ship towards Harold’s, and bade his crew remember 
what they had suffered from the Norwegians. “Let it now be 
seen how bravely we can fall on our foe. We have here many 
great lords and brave lads. If we win the day we shall live ia 
rest and peace ever after.” Then the fight began and soon waxed 
hot. It was now nearly dusk, but King Harold stood at the bow 
ofhis ship and shot all through the night with a bow. The first 
onslaught of the Danes was very hot, as Hacon had foretold, 
and in the centre they seem to have had some success; but on 
the wings Hacon Ivar’s son had a great advantage from his un- 
fettered ships. First he fell on the outlying ships of the foe 
who seem not to have had much heart in the struggle. These 
were soon worsted, for Hacon’s big ships ran them down and 
cleared their decks one after the other and put the rest to flight. 
Then came tidings that Harold’s other wing was hard pressed, 
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and Hacon, the hero of the day, flew thither also, and there too 
the Danes were forced to fall back. Still the Danes fought well 
and the day might have been theirs had not the men from Scania 
when the night grew dark cut their hawsers in a panic at 
Hacon’s valour, and stole away from the fleet. They made for 
the river where they left their empty ships and skulked away 
to their own country as fast as they could. “Shame upon 
them and their offspring for all time,” says Saxo, with honest 
indignation at their dastardly desertion. So Hacon the whole 
night through rowed round the fleet, bringing help wherever it 
was needed, and scattering the enemy’s ships. But now the 
first streaks of dawn showed themselves, and Sweyn found to 
his amazement that the Scanians were gone. He soon had to 
think for himself, for Harold now boarded his foeman’s ship, 
hewing with both hands as he went with his native axe, and 
the crew either fell before him or leapt overboard. Sweyn held 
out to the last man, but he was no match hand to hand for 
Harold with his huge strength. The last of his crew he jumped 
into a boat which lay alongside and rowed off while it was still 
dusk. The other vessels of the fleet saw his banner fall and 
the rout became general. In their fear they would not stay to 
cut the hawsers in many ships, but the crews leapt from 
ship to ship and so to land or overboard, so that in a 
little while seventy Danish ships were left without a man 
on board them. All these fell into Harold’s hands. But 
one man refused to fly. Harold’s old friend Finn Arni’s son 
now old and almost blind, still sat on the poop of his ship, 
while every one else fled, and so was taken. Harold was 
eager to follow the fugitives, but it was no easy matter to make 
his way through the scattered hosts on either side, nor had 
Hacon any better success on his side of the battle. Just as he 
was trying to push through, a boat came alongside pulled by a 
single man. He was very tall, and had a broad flapping hat 
over his brows. This man hailed the ship. “ Where is the 
Earl?” he asked. Hacon was standing forward stanching a 
wound which one of his men had got, and when he heard the 
voice he looked at the man in the hat and asked him his name. 
“ Here is Wanhope,”? said the man, “ come and speak with me, 
Earl.” The Earl bent over the bulwarks towards him, and he said, 
“ T will ask my life of thee, Earl, if thou wilt grant it.” Earl 
Hacon stood up straight and called two of his men, who were 
both dear to him, and bade them put that man on shore. “ Many 


1 *Wanhope,” an old English word for Despair. ‘‘ Now cometh Wan- 
hope, that is, despeir of the mercy of God,”—Chaucer, The Persones Tale. 
The Norse word is “* Vandradr,” ‘‘ one reft of plan,” “who knows not which 
way to turn.” It was a name taken by Odin in his wanderings, and now 
by King Sweyn in his hour of need. 
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good turns has Wanhope done me,” he said, “ guide him to my 
friend Karl, and bear Karl these tokens that I sent him thither, 
in that I beg him to let Wanhope have that horse to carry him 
which I gave Karl yesterday, and his saddle too, and his son 
besides as a guide.” This was just beforedaylight. Then they 
stepped into the boat and took to their oars, but Wanhope steered. 
That was just when the greatest throng of ships was, and some 
of the runaways were rowing for the land and some out to sea, 
both in small ships and great. Wanhope steered as he thought 
was safest through the ships, but whenever a Norwegian ship 
rowed up to them the Earl’s men said who they were, and so 
all let them pass as they pleased. Wanhope steered straight 
along the strand, and did not put in till they had passed out of 
the fairway of the ships. After that they went up to Karl’s 
house, and then it began to be light. They went into the 
sitting-room, and there was Karl up and just dressed. The 
Earl’s men told him their errand, but Karl said they must have 
a snack first, and with that he brought in the board, and gave 
them water to wash their hands. Then the gudewife came into 
the room and said at once: “ This is a great wonder that we 
get never sleep nor rest this night for shouting and whooping.” 
“ Knowest thou not,” asked Karl, “that the kings have fought 
to-night?” “Who got the better?” she asked. The Norwe ‘gian 
won the day, said Karl. “Then our king must have run away,’ 

she said. “ We know not,” said Karl, “ whether he has fallen or 
fled.” “We are wretchedly off with a king,” she said, “who is both 
halt and a coward.” The stranger Wanhope said, “ Let us rather 
think, carline, what is more seemly, that the king is no coward 
but not very lucky in battle.” Wanhope began to wash his 
hands, and when he took the towel he dried his hands in the 
middle of it, but the gudewife snatched the towel out of his 
hands and said, “ Thou hast not learnt much manners, it is 
like a ploughboy thus to wet all the towel at once.” “ Well,” 
said Wanhope, “the day will come by God's leave that we shall 
he thought worthy to dry ourselves in the middle of a towel.” 
So they sat down to the board and ate and drank a while, and 
went out afterwards. Then Karl’s horse was all ready, and his 
son to follow Wanhope on another horse. They rode into the 
wood, but Earl Hacon’s men went to their boat and rowed back 
to the earl’s ship. The Saga goes on to say, that some time 
after Sweyn sent for Karl, and. gave him lands and goods in 
Zealand ; but he would not hear of his wife’s coming too. They 

had to part, and Karl got a richer though we cannot agree w ith 
Sweyn in calling her a better wife, than the old lass who called 
the king a coward because he ran away, and scolded him for 
wetting their single towel all over when he washed his hands. 
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Divorces must indeed have been easy at King Sweyn’s court, as 
was likely, if we remember that, according to the Icelandic 
annals he was much smitten by woman’s love, and left many 
pledges of it behind him by his three wives and many con- 
cubines. 


While Sweyn was thus escaping in the grey dawn, Harold 
and his men were chasing the flying host. After following them 
a little way out to sea, the Norsemen turned back to count the 
ships they had taken, and to “ken” the dead. Sweyn’s ship was 
thickly strewn with corpses, but among them his body was not 
to be found, though all were sure he must have fallen. Some 
time was spent in stanching and binding wounds, and in bury- 
ing the slain on both sides. After that a great booty was shared 
among the victors, and the prisoners were brought before Harold. 
First of these was Finn Arni’s son. Harold was joyous at 
his victory, and said, as soon as he saw his kinsman, “ Well! 
Finn, here we meet again. Last we met in Norway; but how 
was it that thy Danish bodyguard stood not better by thee? 
"Twill be hard work for Norsemen to drag thee blind along with 
them.” “ Norsemen,” answered Finn, “have now to do many 
bad things, and, worst of all, when they do what you bid them.” 
“Wilt thou take peace and pardon, though thou art unworthy 
of it?” asked the King. “ Not from thee, thou hound,” was the 
answer. “ Wilt thou take it from thy kinsman Magnus, then?” 
asked the King, for Magnus was steering the ship. “ What 
should such a whelp as that know about peace?” At that, the 
King laughed, and thought it great sport to taunt him. “ Wilt 
thou take it, then, of thy kinswoman Thora?” “Is she here?” 
asked Finn. “Yes.” “ Ah,” said Finn, “no wonder thou 
foughtest well when the grey mare was with thee.” At last 
the king’s peace was granted to the blind old man, but he was 
still unhappy and quarrelsome. In a day or two the King said, 
“T see thou wilt not be good friends with me or thy kinsfolk, 
and so I will give thee leave to goto thy King Sweyn.” “ That 
offer,” answered Finn, “I gladly take. I shall be all the better 
pleased the sooner I get away.” So he was set on shore in 
Halland, and soon found his way to King Sweyn. 

Before this, Harold had heard of his rival’s escape, and that 
it was useless to seek for his body among the slain. With Sweyn’s 
usual activity he was rallying his scattered forces in the island 
of Zealand, and in a few days was at the head of a powerful 
fleet; with this he hovered about the host of Harold, ready 
to cut off any stragglers that he might find, while on shore the 


1 An allusion to the horse fights, a darling amusement of the northern 
nations. 
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woods were filled with levies to ward off any hostile landing. 
In spite of Harold’s orders to his captains to keep close, his 
own son Magnus and Thorolf Mostrarskegg left the fleet, and 
landed in the night to seek for glory. The two brothers-in- 
arms had not gone far into the country before the Danes fell 
upon them in overwhelming numbers. All their followers were 
slain, and Magnus only escaped by the great strength and 
endurance of Thorolf, who bore the boy on his back through the 
woods, and so gave his foes the slip. Next morning.they were 
missed by Harold, and shortly mourned as dead. With a heavy 
heart at the loss of his son, Harold gave orders to break up the 
host, and steer for “the Bay.” His hard-fought victory had not 
won him one inch of Denmark. Honour and booty were all he 
gained, and so, with a large addition to his fleet in Sweyn’s 
empty ships, he made his way back to his own land. But 
in “the Bay” a welcome surprise greeted him. He had 
landed his wounded men, and one day when he was on shore 
looking after their hurts, he saw Thorolf coming down to the 
strand, with Magnus on his back. He had made his way across 
the country. The Saga may well say “they were much wasted 
for want of food.” Harold scolded them for the fright they had 
given him, and asked if they thought themselves men enough 
to beat the whole Danish host, that they went up so unwarily 
with such a scanty force. They might have been content with 
the glory the whole fleet had won in common; as it was, they 
had much minished his victory. The wary king looked upon 
the exploit in the light of a Balaclava charge, C’est magnifique, 
mais ce nest pas la guerre. After praising Thorolf for his hardi- 
hood and faithfulness in helping Magnus, his speech took a 
more general tone, and he added: “ And so, too, must I thank 
my kinsman Earl Hacon first and foremost; and after him all 
my liegemen for their good following and daring which they 
have shown in this battle.” These words pleased all who heard 
them. Thorolf and Magnus were properly fed and cared for, 
and the freemen’s levies were sent home, while the King made 
ready to pass the winter at Oslo in “ the Bay.” 

As was natural enough, the late battle was the common talk 
of men that winter, and “every man,” as the Saga says, “ had 
something to say about it.” So one day as many men were 
sitting round the fire in a room in the king’s palace, the battle 
was again brought forward, and one asked who had gotten most 
fame on that bloody day. With one voice all said, “ There was 
none like Hacon Ivar’s son; he was the boldest and keenest 
and luckiest. His help was worth most, and he won the 
victory.” All this time Harold was out in the yard, and heard 
what was said; he went at once to the door of the room, 
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looked in and said, “No doubt every man here would wish his 
name were Hacon.” He said no more and went his way. As 
for Hacon the hero of the day, he went in the autumn to his 
home in the Uplands. Though jealous Harold still made much 
of him; he talked over Ragnhilda to marry Hacon, promising 
to raise him to the rank of earl in the Uplands, to which there 
was now no hindrance in the way as Earl Orm was dead. On 
this understanding the marriage actually took place at Yule, but 
after it was over the King put off from day to day the fulfil- 
ment of his word, and at last he told Hacon right out that it 
could not be. In fact he dreaded his popularity in the Up- 
lands, and feared to raise a rival near his throne. The same 
day as Hacon went home, Ragnhilda believing that he had 
gained his end met him at the door, and greeted him with 
“Welcome home my Earl.” But Hacon, noble-hearted as he 
was, told her the bitter truth, adding that, as the King was 
faithless to his word, he would not have her hand on false pre- 
tences. He was ready to give her up, to allow her to have a 
divorce, and at the same time to give up to her all his goods, 
But Ragnhilda, who now really loved the chivalrous Hacon, 
would hear of nothing of the kind. She had taken him for 
better for worse, and would cling to him to the last. While 
things were in this doubtful state, fresh fuel was found for the 
King’s jealousy, and the breach between him and Hacon became 
complete. Later on in the spring one day as men sat at 
drink, their talk again turned to the battle, and again Hacon 
was much praised, though some held up others who had be- 
haved as well. At last one man said, “May be other men 
fought as bravely as Earl Hacon at Nizza, but still no man 
there had as much luck as he.” The rest said, “That was 
his greatest luck that he put to flight so many of the 
Danes.” “Ay,” said the man, “ but it was greater luck when 
he gave King Sweyn his life.” “Come,” said another, “thou 
canst not know for a truth what thou now sayest.” “I know 
it for the very truth,” he answered, “for I heard it of the 
man who put the king on shore.” “Now,” says the Saga, 
“the saw was proved which says ‘ many are the king’s ears,’ for 
this was carried and told to King Harold on the spot.” No 
wonder he was wroth when he heard it, and planned revenge on 
his faithless vassal. But Hacon’s plans had long been made. 
He had gone home to his house in Raumarike, and made ready 
quietly to leave the land, selling his property for ready money. 
Harold no doubt knew what was going on, for Oslo was not far 
from Hacon’s home, and here too the king’s many ears and 
many eyes must have stood him in good stead. But the news 
of Sweyn’s escape by Hacon’s connivance brought their quarrel 
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to a head and Harold, who before might have been glad that 
his mighty vassal should steal noiselessly from Norway to find 
a shelter with King Sweyn, now thirsted for vengeance, and 
strove to cut his enemy off. With two hundred men! at his 
back he rode from Oslo at sunset. All that night they rode, and 
next day they came on men who were going to Oslo with malt 
and meal. In the King’s company was a man named Gamal, 
an old friend of Hacon’s. He spoke to one of the boors whom 
he knew, and said, “ I will bargain with thee for a sum, that 
thou ridest as fast as thou canst by the shortest cut thou knowest, 
and so comest to Earl? Hacon’s house, and tellest him the King 
means to kill him, for that he now knows that Hacon put King 
Sweyn on shore at the battle of Nizza.” So they struck that 
bargain, and the boor rode as fast as his horse would carry him, 
and reached the Earl’s house ere they went to bed, for he was 
still up a-drinking when he came. But as soonas the boor told 
his story, the Earl arose and all his men, and he made them flit 
all his goods and chattels to the woods, and he and all his house 
hold left the house. Next day the King came and found it 
empty, and the bird flown. So he stayed there the night, and 
then went home foiled in his purpose. But before he went, 
he declared all Hacon’s property forfeit to the Crown. 

At first Hacon betook himself across the Swedish border to 
King Steinkel, and stayed with him that summer. As soon as 
he heard that Harold had gone north to Drontheim, he crossed 
into Norway, fell upon the King’s men who were set to keep his 
house, slew them, set the house on fire, launched his ships, and 
sailed off to King Sweyn. The Danish King received him, as 
he was bound, with open arms, and gave him the Earldom of 
Halland, after Finn Arni’s son, who was just then dead. But 
coupled with the dignity, was the request that Hacon would 
curb the unruly spirit of Asmund, Sweyn’s nephew, the son 
of his brother Bjorn, who, as we have seen, had been slain 
by Sweyn Godwin’s son in England. At first King Sweyn had 
shown the boy all favour and brought him up at his Court, but 
he soon showed an evil spirit, lived by wrong and robbery, was 
the companion of sea-rovers, and spared neither man nor woman 
in his passion. The King then stripped him of the fiefs which 
he had given him, and ordered him to stay at Court and avoid 
ill company; but Asmund broke out again and again, and at 
last Sweyn was forced to keep him fast bound in prison. But 


1 Two hundred : these would be “ long hundreds,” 120 each, so that the 
number would be 240. 
_* Hacon was called “Earl” from the earldom which Sweyn had given him ; 
in Norway it was a barren title, with no lands or rights to support it, like a 
Polish county in England. 
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fetters could not hold that daring temper. Asmund soon broke 
loose, joined his old brothers-in-arms, gathered ships and men, 
and lived a viking life, the terror of the Danish coasts. His 
boldness grew so great that when Finn Arni’s son died, Asmund 
demanded his earldom of his uncle. In this strait Hacon made 
his appearance at Court, and was told that he might have Finn’s 
earldom if he could catch Asmund. This quest just suited 
Hacon’s temper ; he set off at once with his six ships, refusing 
all other help. In a little while he heard that Asmund lay 
with his roving squadron of ten ships at the mouth of the Slei, 
where an inlet runs up from the Baltic to the town of Sleswig. 
Without staying to count his enemy’s force Hacon at once 
attacked them. As the ships neared one another, Asmund 
hailed Hacon and said, “ No wonder thou comest on so eagerly 
when thou hast gut a promise of an earldom, but it was a shame 
of King Sweyn to offer it to thee, and when he did so he could 
not have remembered the fight at Nizza.” “True it is,” answered 
Hacon, “that I stood by King Harold at Nizza, and I felt no 
shame in helping my king; but as for thee, thou ever aimest at 
cheating and weakening thy kinsman and king; but to-day 
thou shalt feel that I am not afraid to cope with thee.” After 
this the fight grew hot and furious, but Hacon won the day. 
He boarded Asmund’s ship, and carried it as far as the bow, 
where Asmund was taken prisoner. By their bargain Hacon 
was bound to bring Asmund to King Sweyn, but at the sight 
of him he could not withstand his wish to rid the world of this 
firebrand. “ Never,” he cried, “could I bring to King Sweyn 
any better gift than this evil head ;” as he said this he rushed 
on Asmund and slew him. But when he got back to Sweyn, 
the King was angry that Hacon had over-stepped his mission. 
The uncle seems still to have had a fondness for his scapegrace 
nephew. He felt for him somewhat as David felt for Absalom, 
and though he gave Hacon the earldom, he said, “Thou canst 
no longer be my bosom friend, nor can I take it upon myself to 
hold thee safe against all our kinsmen who may perhaps crave 
revenge. Thou wouldst do best, therefore, to withdraw to that 
side of my realm which is most exposed to hostile attacks, and 
content thyself with that position.” So Hacon went to Halland 
as Earl, whence he could waste Harold’s possessions in “the 
Bay” whenever he chose. 

No sooner was Hacon firmly seated in his new province than 
he made his power for harm felt in Norway. He was the 
darling of “the Uplands,” that great district in the heart of 
Southern Norway in which he and his family lived, and which 
just then felt itself injured by Harold, who, by bringing all 
his subjects to one level as regarded the Crown, had robbed the 
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freemen of the Uplands of certain privileges which had been 
oranted to them by Saint Olaf. It added to the bitterness of 
the blow that Harold who inflicted it was himself an Uplander 
born. The Uplanders therefore were not slow to listen to 
Hacon’s rebellious counsels, the less so when they found that he 
was backed by the King of Sweden, who gave him the border 
province of Wermeland as a fief, and allowed the men of West 
Gothland, another great Swedish province, to flock to his 
banner. Backed by this force from without, and strong in his 
popularity in the Uplands themselves, Hacon made an onslaught 
on Raumarike, where his old home had been, levying taxes and 
dues as if he had really been Earl of Upland, the title he had 
so long coveted. The freemen made no resistance, and when 
Harold, who returned to Oslo for the winter, sent his men to 
the Uplands to levy his taxes, the proud peasants sent him 
back word that they had already paid their taxes and dues to 
Earl Hacon, and meant to pay them to him so long as he was 
alive. “In other words,” as Munch well says, “ the Uplanders 
were in a state Jittle short of rebellion.” This outbreak in his 
native province, supported by a foe so dangerous as Hacon, was 
quite enough to alarm the politic Harold. He began to reflect 
on his losses and his gains during his sixteen years’ weary war- 
fare with Sweyn, and he was forced to confess that he was now 
not one inch nearer his object than when he began. He could 
not attain it when Hacon was his friend and had helped him 
to win a great battle; he was still less likely to subdue Den- 
mark when Hacon was his bitter foe, raising rebellion in his 
native province, and when Sweyn was to all appearance as 
active and vigorous as ever. Harold’s thoughts then turned 
towards peace abroad, in order that he might crush rebellion at 
home. Nor was Sweyn on his side unwilling for peace. He 
had always wished to be suffered to rule in peace ; in two great 
battles he had been worsted, and he feared a third time to 
trust the issue to arms. The freemen on both sides, those 
warriors who, unlike the King’s body-guard, not only paid for 
the war with their persons, but with their purses as well, they too 
were weary of warfare, Danes and Norwegians alike; we may 
therefore well believe the Saga when it says: “That winter 
messengers passed between Norway and Denmark, and the 
purport of the messages was that both sides, Norsemen as well 
as Danes, wished to be set at one again, and each side bade 
their king agree to that; and so it came about that a meeting 
between the kings was fixed for the Gottenburg river, and when 
the spring came, each king gathered a great force and manned 
many ships for this voyage.” So there, in the spring of the 
year 1064, Harold and Sweyn met on the border, perhaps on the 
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very islands where the Treaty of the Burnt Islands had been 
struck between Magnus and Hardicanute. At first, says the 
Norwegian accounts, the Danes made such moan for all the 
wrongs s they had suffered at the hands of the Norsemen, that 
things for some time looked very unlike peace ; but at last, by 
the help of wise heads and true hearts, peace was made between 
the kings.” The terms were that each king should hold his 
kingdom so far as its old boundaries stretched, that neither 
should strive after any part of the other’s realm, that there 
should be no claims for compensation or atonement for harm 
done during the war, and that each should hold the luck or 
scathe that he had got. The peace was to last so long as the 
kings lived, and it was ratified by oaths and hostages on either 
side. Thus this long-standing feud came to an end. Sweyn re- 
turned home, glad at heart to rule his realm in peace; Harold 
down-hearted at having spent so much blood and treasure in 
vain, and at the prospect of new strife in the heart of his king- 
dom with one of his unruly provinces. 

After the treaty was concluded Harold returned to “the Bay,” 
taking up his quarters at Oslo, the town which he had founded, 
where he spent the rest of the summer. As soon as he came 
back, he sent again to the Uplands to demand his taxes, but the 
freemen sent back much the same answer: “ They had already 
paid their taxes to Earl Hacon, and now they would wait till 
Earl Hacon came, and they heard what he had to say.” As for 
Hacon, he was not idle. As soon as he heard of the peace, he 
assured himself of King Sweyn’s friendship, who, though he 
could not break the treaty just made with Harold by giving him 
open help, still backed his cause with King Steinkel of Sweden 
so well, that the Swedish monarch made him Earl of West 
Gothland as well as Wermeland. So that Hacon had now three 
earldoms, one Danish and two Swedish, besidesexercising an earl’s 
power in the Uplands. Such wide-spread influence must have 
gladdened the haughty heart of Ragnhilda, who brought with 
her, as part of her dowry, the banner of her father Magnus, 
well known to many of Harold’s men, who had followed it under 
the leadership of the good and blameless king. Hacon was no 
despicable enemy, but Harold was more than his match. In- 
stead of waiting, like the Uplanders, until Hacon came to 
him, he resolved to go to Hacon in his Swedish earldom, 
and stifle his force in the bud, before it had time to ripen 
into deadly fruit. But his plans were deeply laid. All the 
summer of 1064 was spent in amusement in “ the Bay,” 
but one day as winter drew on, Harold suddenly went to the 
King’s Crag, a royal residence on the east side of “the Bay” 
at the mouth of the Gottenburg river. Here he seized sixty 
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ships of light draught, manned them with picked warriors, and 
rowed up the river with them ; when they came to a rapid or a 
fall, the ships were dragged over them by a portage; and so 
they came safe and sound into the great Vener Lake in the 
enemy’s country. There he crossed to the east side of the 
lake, where he knew that Earl Hacon lay with an army of 
Goths. It was cold and snowing when the King landed, but 
Harold thought that rather a gain, as the soft snow hindered 
the peasants from flying with their goods, and as the Nor 
wegians were better able, being more warmly clad, to bear 
the cold than their enemy. Leaving some of his men behind 
to guard the ships, with the rest he advanced against the Earl. 
After going some way they came to a hill, from the brow of 
which they saw Earl Hacon’s force down on the other side of a 
valley, at the bottom of which was a moor. Here Harold made 
his men sit down on the brow, and wait till Hacon’s impatience 
or the pinching cold drove him to attack, when their favour- 
able position would give the Norsemen a great advantage. On 
his side too, Hacon bade his men wait for the onslaught of their 
foe. He had with him Thorvid, the Lawman of West Goth- 
land, who made a speech to his men sitting on his horse, which 
was tethered to a spike in the ground. “ We have a great and 
fine host,” he said, “ and here are many brave men ; in the Earl 
we have a doughty leader ; let King Steinkel hear that we stood 
by this good earl as we ought.” So he went on, but just as he 
was speaking, up rose all the Norwegian host and shouted their 
war-cry, and smote their shields with sword and axe. The 
Goths, who thought the foe were about to fall on them, shouted 
in their turn; and all this uproar so scared the Lawman’s 
horse that he started, and pulled the spike out of the earth. 
It flew at the end of the tether about the Lawman’s ears. As 
for him, he thought it was a Norse shaft, forgot on the spot all 
his brave words, struck spurs into his horse, and fled from the 
field, bellowing “Bad luck to thee for thy shot.” But it had 
not been Harold’s purpose to begin the onslaught; he only 
wished to scare the Goths, and provoke them to move. In this 
he was quite successful. As soon as he heard the war-cry, the 
Karl Hacon advanced with his banner and crossed the moor. 
When they got well under the brow of the hill, Harold and his 
men rushed down on them, and routed them utterly. The Earl 
himself, and a chosen band who had followed him from home, 
fought well, but the Goths fled to the woods, and at last Hacon 
had to turn too. Worst of all, the banner of King Magnus fell 
into Harold’s hands, who had it borne by the side of his 
own, and called it the fairest prize of victory. It was now 
getting dark, and Harold made for his ships after following the 
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enemy a little way. All thought the Earl had fallen. But as 
they went through a narrow pass in the wood—so narrow that 
but one man could pass abreast of it—lo ! when they were least 
aware, a man leapt his horse across the path, and all at one and 
the same time he drove a javelin through the man that bore the 
banner, and clutched the banner by the pole, and rode off with 
it into the wood on the other side. But when the King was 
told this, he said, “ Get me my byrnie ; the Earl lives still! ] 
know my kinswoman Ragnhilda’s temper well enough to feel 
sure she would never let Hacon come near her bed, if he lost 
that banner.” So the King rode about nightfall to his ships, 
and many said that the Earl had avenged himself, even though 
he had fled. 

It was not Harold’s purpose to penetrate further into Sweden 
after striking this blow; but a strong frost, which came on soon 
after he got back to his ships, forced him to stay till he could 
cut them out of the lake, and get them into the river again. 
While he waited he made raids through the country to get 
food, but though, from time to time, some of his men were 
cut off, neither Earl Hacon nor his Goths made any serious 
efforts to attack him. Nor indeed do we hear anything more of 
Earl Hacon except that he lived long and prosperously in 
Sweden and Denmark. 

While Harold’s men were busy cutting his ships out of the 
ice, an event occurred which is worth telling, as showing how 
long a blood-feud lasted in the North, and with what stubborn- 
ness of purpose it was followed up. “ King Harold lay that 
night aboard his ships, but next morning when it was light there 
was ice taken about his ships so thick that one might walk 
round them. Then the King bade tell the men that they should 
cut a way out for the ships ; and so they fell to and were busy 
at hewing the ice. Magnus the King’s son was captain of that 
ship that lay outmost and nearest to the open water, but when 
men had nearly cut through all the ice, and there was only a 
bridge left, there came a man running along it to where they 
were hewing, and began to hew as though he were mad. Then 
a man spoke and said: ‘ Now, as oft, it is proved that no man is 
so good at need as Hall Kodran’s bane yonder. See how he 
hews away at the ice!’ But there was a man on board the 
ship of Magnus whose name was Thormod, he was the son of 
Eindridi; but as soon as ever Thormod heard Hall called ‘ Kod- 
ran’s bane, he rushed on him, and smote him his death-blow; 
for Jorunna, the mother of Thormod, was Kodran’s cousit. 
Thormod was but a year old when Kodran was slain, and he 
had never seen Hall that he knew before that day. Just then 
the ice was hewn through, and Magnus ran his ship through 
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the break in the ice, hoisted sail and sailed west across the 
lake; but the king’s ship lay furthest in, and so it ran last of 
all out. Hall had been in the King’s company, and very dear 
to him, and the King was very wroth. When he came into 
harbour at night, Magnus had packed the manslayer off into 
the wood, and offered an atonement for him; but the King 
would not hear of such a thing, and was on the very point of 
falling on Magnus his son, if their friends had not come 
between them.” 

After this bold stroke dealt in the heart of his enemy’s country, 
Harold had his hands free to chastise the rebellious Uplanders. 
At the head of a great host he marched into those provinces. 
First he turned to Raumarike, Hacon’s country, where the chief 
offenders dwelt. In vain the freemen pleaded the privileges 
which Saint Olaf had granted them, privileges which Harold 
as one of themselves ought to cherish rather than lessen. “ King 
Harold,” says the Saga, “would have naught else than that all 
men in Norway of equal birth should have equal rights.” Ina 
word, he would hear of no privileges for this or that province ; 
all should be equal in the eyes of the law; he had come to 
break down, not to build up special rights and privileges; to 
make Norway one country under one king. The first part of 
his reign had been spent in putting down the great chiefs, more 
especially those about Drontheim; the last two years were 
spent in curbing the freemen in Upland. So that chiefs and 
freemen alike, not in Drontheim or the Uplands alone, should 
feel and know that the privileges of the provinces and’ the 
private rights of the freemen must yield to the superior rights 
of the kingdom at large, and the prerogative of the King as Lord 
Paramount. But besides these theoretical questions of right, 
Harold had his own wrongs to avenge on those who had refused 
him his dues and mocked at his messengers; on the men who 
had waited for Hacon to help them, and on Hacon whom he had 
already tracked and routed in his Swedish lair. Harold did 
his work well. His path was marked by blood and fire. The 
unruly freemen paid for their rebellion by life and limb. Some 
were slain, others maimed, others again lost all their goods. 

“ Fruitless then was freemen’s flouting, 
Harold’s ’hest they must obey,” 
says Thiodolf, who went with Harold on this bloody progress 
as his Skald. And again,— 


‘‘ Harold’s liegemen learnt a lesson, 
Flame leapt fierce from roof to roof.” 


From Raumarike he passed into Hedemark, Hadeland, and Ringe- 
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rike, everywhere showing the same sternness ; wasting, slaying, 
and burning as he went. : 
“ Fire as judge sat on the freemen, 
Ruddy featured passing sentence, 
Ere to them slow leave was granted 
Flame to slake or life to save.” 

When Harold thought he had done enough in the way of 
punishment, he still stay ed in the Uplands for a year and a half, 
passing from house to house and from feast to feast; in most 
cases we may be sure no very welcome guest, though Arni, a 
rich freeman to whom he came, declared that it eladdene d all 
men’s hearts to see the King sitting quietly among his loving 
friends. That this was not always the case is well shown by 
the following story, which adventurous as it seems may well be 
founded on truth, At any rate, as Munch says, it was reduced 
to writing a little more than a century after Harold’s de: ith, 
and shows the mark made by his Upland progress on the 
minds of the next two or three generations. “ Among the 
Upland freemen was a man named Ulf the Wealthy, for he had 
fourteen or fifteen farms in the district. His wife bade him ask 
the King to a feast, as many other wes ulthy men did. ‘ He will 
be sure to take it well, she said, ‘and show thee honour in 
return.’ ‘ Well, answ ered Ulf, ‘ this king doesn’t do by all men 
as they think they deserve. I have little mind to bid him to 
my house, for I think he will be jealous of my wealth and 
be greedy of my goods more than is right. Methinks his hand 
will fall heavier on me than on the rest, rather than show me 
favour as is meet, and that in spite of all the good-will I may 
show him.’ But though Ulf’s words were on this wise, yet for 
the love he bare his wife he gave in, and bade King Harold to a 
feast when he left Arni’s house. The King said he would come, 
and Ulf went home and made ready for a great feast. The 
King came when he was looked for, and found all of the best, 
furniture, hangings, and ale-stoups. In a word, everything was 
old and precious, and no feast could be better set out. So one 
day of the feast, for they lasted several days, when men had 
taken their seats, the King was merry and his followers, and he 

said it would be good if the feast were eladdened with a little 
fun. All said with one mouth ’twas well spoken, adding it 
would be great honour if such a man as he took the lead 
in making merriment. ‘ Well, said the King, ‘I will tell you 
a little story, and this is how it begins :—Once on a time there 
was a king named Sigurd the Giant, and he was a son of Harold 
Fairhair. This Sigurd had a son whose name was Halfdan, and 
an earl under Sigurd was called Halfdan also; so there were two 
Halfdans. One of the King’s thralls was ‘named Almstein. 
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They were all much of an age—King Sigurd, Earl Halfdan, and 
Almstein. The king and the earl were foster -brothers, and they 
had all three played together as children when they were young. 
Well, time went on, and King Sigurd fell sick, and his heart 
told him that this sickness would be his death ; so he called Earl 
Halfdan to him, and made him guardian over r all his goods and of 
his son too, for he thought he could trust him best of all to take 
care of his son, and keep the kingdom for him for the sake of 
their foster-brothership and long friendship, and so a little 
while after the king breathed his last. 

“<The Earl became a great strength and support to Prince Half- 
dan, got in his dues for him,and showed him honour in every way. 
The Earl had a son too about as old as Halfdan, and they too 
were very good friends. Almstein, who was now Prince Half- 
dan’s thrall, was a tall man in stature, fair of face, strong in 
thews, a man who knew many feats, and in short a man of 
much more mark than most thralls. Of his birth and stock no 
man knew aught. It befell that this Almstein offered to get in 
Prince Halfdan’s dues for the space of three years, and as he 
was known to be a fitting man, but more because he had been 
almost as good as a foster-brother to King Sigurd, who had 
never reckoned him on the same footing as his other thralls, 
this offer was agreed to. But it turned out that he behaved so 
in this business that little of the money came to Prince Half- 
dan. Then Almstein took to sailing about to foreign lands 
with Prince Halfdan’s goods, turning it over and over again in 
trade, and keeping it as his own, and gaining many friends and 
followers by gifts both in Prince Halfdan’s realm as in other 
parts. About that time Earl Halfdan died, but as soon as 
Almstein heard that when he came back, he set off at once with 
a great band to Prince Halfdan’s house and set fire to it; the 
Earl’s son was inside the house along with Prince Halfdan. But 
when those who were inside were ware of the strife and the 
blaze outside, then both the Prince and the Earl’s son went into 
a gallery underground which led out into the wood, and so they 
got safe off. So Almstein burned the house down, and thought 
he had burnt along with it both the King’s son and the Earl’s 
son. The lads were some time wanderers in the woods and 
wastes, but at last they came out in Sweden to the house of an 
earl named Hacon, and begged him for shelter. The Earl was 
slow to answer, and stared at them a long while, but at last he 
gave them food and lodging, but he showed them no honour, 
and they were with him three winters. As for Almstein, he 
seized Halfdan’s realm, and made himself king over it, and no 
one gainsayed him or withstood him, but all thought it ill 
living under his sw ay, for he was quarrelsome, unjust, and 
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wanton, so that he took good men’s ‘wives and daughters from 
them, and kept them as long as he chose, and got children 
by them. 

«“«But when the lads had been three winters in Sweden with 
Earl Hacon, then they went in before the Earl one day to take 
leave, and thanked him for their board and lodging. “This 
shelter Halfdan,” said the Earl, “that I have given you is little 
thankworthy. So soon as ever I saw you, I knew who ye were. 
Thy father King Sigurd was my bosom friend, but why I 
showed you little favour was that it might not be noised abroad 
that ye were still alive. But now since ye wish to go away 
hence, I will give you three hundred men as your follow ers, and 
that may be some gain to you, though they be but a little band, 
if ye fall unawares on that wicked niddering Almstein, as is not 
unlikely ; for now he must have no dread for his own sake when 
he weens that you have both been burnt with the house over 
your heads ; and sooth to say it were well done if ye two could 
win back your power and fame.” After that they set off with 
that band, and not a whisper was heard of them, till they came 
unawares on Almstein’s house and set fire to it. Now when the 
house began to blaze, the folk went out to whom leave was 
granted, and then Almstein asked for peace. “ ’Twere but 

right and fitting,” answered Halfdan, “that the same fate should 
befall thee which thou hadst meant for me with thy dastardly 
deed ; but for that we are not equals, thou shalt have thy life on 
these terms, that thou goest back to thy true nature, be called a 
thrall, and be a thrall so long as thou livest, and all thy race after 
thee that may spring from thy loins.” Those terms Almstein 
chose rather than die there and then. So Halfdan handed him 
along with his thrall’s name a white kirtle of plain shape and 
straight cut. After that a Thing was called, and Halfdan 
took a king’s name, and he got back all the realm his father 
had before him, and all men were glad at that change. 

“«*Now to make a long story short Almstein had many chil- 
dren, and I trow Ulf that thy pedigree is this :—Almstein was 
thy g erandfather and I am King Halfdan’s grandchild, and yet 
thou and thy kinsfolk have got into your hands so much of the 
King’s goods as may be seen in all this furniture and these 
drinking vessels. Take now this white kirtle which my grandsire 
Halfdan gave to thy grandsire Almstein, and along with it take 
thy true family name, and be a thrall henceforth for evermore; 
for so it was “decreed at that Thing of which I spoke when 
Halfdan got back his kingly title, that thy ancestor took the 
kirtle, and the mothers of his children came to the Thing 
with him, and they and all their children took kirtles of like 
hue and shape, and so shall their offspring for ever. 
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«“«So King Harold made them bring out a white kirtle, and 
hold it before Ulf’s eyes, and he sang these verses :— 

“ Ken’st thou this kirtle ? 
Kine are the king’s due ; 
An ox of full growth too 
Thou ow’st to the king; 
Fat geese and swine too 
Thou ow’st to the king ; 
Offspring and all thou ownest, 
Thou ow’st to the king.” 


And then the king added this tag,— 


“ Much guile is now mingled, 
The King claims thyself too.” 


Then Harold went on in prose: “Take now this kirtle Ulf 
which thy friends owned before thee, and along with it such 
rights and names as they had.” Ulf thought the King’s fun 
most unfriendly, but could scarcely dare to say anything against 
it, and he hardly knew whether to take the kirtle or not, but 
his wife and his friends bade him never to accept such an 
insult whatever the King might say. Then the wife went up 
to the King with her kith and kin and asked for peace for Ulf, 
and that he might not be so shamefully mocked as looked 
likely, and at last the King listened to their prayer and did not 
foree Ulf to become a thrall, and gave him back one farm out 
of the fifteen which he owned, but the rest the King confiscated, 
and all his goods and costly things, gold and silver and drink 

ing cups and all. And so the end of the King’s dealings with 
Ulf was just what Ulf’s heart had told him would happen ere 
he bade the King to a feast. And after that the King fared 
back to Drontheim and took up his abode at Nidards.’” 

By this story, whether he invented it altogether or merely 
applied a well-known tale to the case of Ulf, Harold meant to 
show that though all men were equal before the Crown, the 
King’s rights bore down all else. Against the King no lapse of 
time or right of property could avail anything. It was a sermon 
on the maxim of English law, nullwm tempus occurrit regi, and 
nothing shows more how completely he had laid Norway under 
his feet than the way in which he now meddled with the free- 
men’s rights and sought his victims among the vulgar herd, 
after having brought down so many mighty chiefs. So there he 
sat at Drontheim that winter of the year 1065 at peace with 
all the world, enjoying for once in his busy life a short breath- 
Ing space, while those mighty events were preparing in thie 
West so full of interest for England and the North, and in 
Which Harold was so soon to play a chief part. 
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Art. V.—Publius Papinius Statius. Recognovit Gustavus 
Queck. 2 voll. Leipzig, 1854. 


THIS is a new recension of the text of Statius’ poems, forming 
part of Teubner’s series of Greek and Roman authors. It has 
no notes; but a critical preface is prefixed to each volume. 
We do not pretend to give any estimate of its merits, on the 
only ground which it assumes to itself, that of a compendious 
critical edition ; but we may safely recommend it to our readers 
as cheap, convenient, and scholarlike, before we pass, as we 
must now do, from the editor to the poet whose text he ex- 
hibits. 

There is no stronger attestation of the influence exercised by 
Virgil on his country’s literature than the large space which 
the epic occupies in the poetry of post-Augustan Rome. In 
Greece, after the cessation of that creative activity which pro- 
duced the poems of the Cycle and the legends of Heracles, the 
epic muse found scarcely any worshipper worthy of the name. 
For several centuries the hexameter had the whole field to 
itself ; but when the territory was encroached upon by other 
settlers, the ancient form of composition dwindled away, like 
an aboriginal tribe in the presence of later civilisation. While 
the spirit of Grecian song was pouring itself forth in the lyric 
and the drama, the recollection of Homer was continued only 
by a few faint echoes, scarcely audible to contemporary ears, and 
wholly, or almost wholly, lost to modern times ; and though 
Apollonius Rhodius is not, like Panyasis, Cheerilus, and Anti- 
machus, or his own Alexandrian brethren, Rhianus and Eupho- 
rion, a mere name to us, we feel as we read him that he would 
hardly have counted as an eminent poet, among a_ poetical 
nation like the Greeks, in an age where poetry was still fresh 
and vigorous. But in Rome the case is far otherwise. As we 
pass from the golden to the silver age, we are confronted by a 
body of epic poetry which contains more than four times the 
bulk of the A‘neid. The Pharsalia of Lucan and the un- 
finished Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus are indeed shorter than 
Virgil’s poem ; but the Thebaid of Statius, taken together with 
the fragment of the Achilleid, is considerably longer, and the 
Punic War of Silius Italicus is nearly half as long again. 
These works, in fact, constitute about a third of the extant 
classical poetry since the Augustan era. Nor have we any 
reason to think that they have been preserved to us by mere 
accident, while others, more worthy of being kept alive, have 
been left to perish. We may not value these vast heroic efforts, 
as we value some of the less ostentatious performances of the 
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same period, the satires of Persius and Juvenal, or the epigrams 
of Martial. We may prefer, as we doubtless should prefer, the 
Silvee of Statius to his Thebaid, and argue that the other three 
poets might have expended their powers more profitably in 
attempts of a less ambitious nature. But we cannot doubt that 
all four stood high in the estimation of their own period, the 
period immediately succeeding the acme of Roman culture; twe of 
them conspicuously so ; and there is certainly some significance 
in the fact that so much of the poetical power of a not ungifted 
generation should have been consumed upon a species of poetry 
which earlier and later ages, for very various reasons, have been 
equally forward to extol, and equally backward to cultivate. 
Doubtless there were other influences which tended to re- 
commend the epic to the poets of Cesarian Rome. In the days 
of the intellectual glory of Athens, the real successors of Homer 
were to be found in the great fathers of the drama. To the 
public, the pleasure of listening to a rhapsodist, however 
skilled, must have been tame when compared with the charm of 
a dialogue sustained by well-graced actors, relieved by orchestral 
music, and set off by the accessories of scenery ; while the poet 
would naturally prefer a field of labour, which, independently 
of the confessed advantages of novelty and popularity, might 
appear less interminable and more diversified. But the drama, 
the tragic drama at any rate, had never taken a thoroughly firm 
hold on Roman soil; and it withered rather than flourished 
under the imperial sunshine. The degradation of the chorus 
stamped it from the first with the character of comparative 
insignificance ; it was Greek tragedy shorn of one half of its 
glory. Already, in the time of Horace,’ the audience had begun 
to tire of the tragic dialogue, and to care only for the splendour 
of the spectacle ; and it was not likely that under the successors 
of Augustus the drama should compete advantageously with the 
shows of the circus. The tragedy of Seneca was probably un- 
acted tragedy; and unacted tragedy, as the public opinion 
of our own day tells us, is a plain confession of weakness. 
sut_ there was still a field for heroic poetry ; a wider one, it 
might seem, than it had enjoyed even in Virgil’s time. The 
‘ poet of the Aineid had read parts of his work in the presence of 
the imperial family ; but, if we except a doubtful story of the 
recitation of his Eclogues,? we do not know that he ever appeared 
before a more general audience. But the atmosphere of im- 


1 Horace, Epistles, Book 11. Ep. i. 187 foll. 

? The story is that the Bucolics were so popular as to be recited repeatedly 
on the stage, and that Cicero, being present on one of these occasions, pro- 
nounced the author ‘‘ Magne spes altera Rome.” Cicero was killed before 
Virgil lost his farm, so the whole may be a figment. 
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perial Rome was favourable to recitations ; and it is evident 
from Juvenal’s language! that they formed a more prominent 
feature in his experience than they had done in that of Horace 
or Ovid. The same satire which complains that they did not 
bring money, admits that they brought fame. The poet might 
appear in his own person, and deliver his own verses, with no 
actor to intercept the rays of popular favour. The Thebaid, as 
we learn from the famous passage in Juvenal, was received with 
rapture by a crowded assembly. The author himself, in a poem 
to a friend, speaks of the day when the representatives of Rome’s 
great founders will come to hear his Achilleid. We do not 
know what was the precise nature of the periodical contests for 
the crown of poetry, which formed so characteristic a feature 
of this, the silver age of Roman genius, and in which Statius 
was repeatedly successful ; but we may well imagine that the 
poems submitted to competition would be of a more elaborate 
kind than the occasional pieces which make up the five books 
of the Silve. The Roman Clio had not yet abandoned faith in 
her origin; she still strove to execute feats which might be 
worthy of a goddess. In a later age,we find her contenting 
herself with minor epic excursions, like the Rape of Proserpine 
of Claudian, while she sometimes condescends, with Ausonius, 
to compose catalogues of words and names for grammar-schools, 
and celebrate the conflicting powers of Yes and No. But at 
present she is confident in her strength, and even fonder of ex- 
hibiting it than when that strength was really at its height. 
The epigram is the amusement of her leisure moments; she 
may give days or weeks to the composition of a satire: but it 
is to poems like the Thebaid, the product of the vigils of twelve 
long years, that she looks for enduring glory.” 

The early Roman epic had been national in subject, if not in 
form. Neevius had sung of the great struggle against Carthage; 
Ennius had recounted the annals of the Roman people from the 
days of Romulus, if not earlier; Hostius had commemorated 
the war with Histria. The Aneid is the glorification of the 
forefathers of the imperial nation, who, though vanquished in 
Phrygia, had been victorious in Italy. But the Mneid, though 
national in one of its aspects, is exotic in another. It might be 
read by a Roman as a celebration of the antiquarian glories of 
his country ; it might be read as a tale of the Homeric school, 
a sequel to the Iliad, a companion to the Odyssey. It would 

1 Contrast the early part of the first and seventh satires of Juvenal with 
such passages as Hor. Sat. 1. iv. 23; Ep. 1. xix. 37 foll. 

2 See the concluding lines of the Thebaid :— 


O mihi bissenos multum vigilata per annos 
Thebai. 
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naturally foster the love, not only of Greek mythology in rela- 
tion to the history of Rome, but of Greek mythology as such ; of 
that wonderful body of legendary lore, by turns terrible and 
pathetic, sublime and grotesque, which, even in our alien atmos- 
phere, has such a charm for the imagination of the boy, and for 
the intellect of the grown man. These two aspects, combined 
in the Aineid, are found separately in the epics of the silver age. 
Silius and Lucan choose national subjects; the one going back 
on the traces of Neevius, and celebrating the Punic wars, the 
other treading on the scarcely extinguished embers of civil 
discord, and telling the story of Pharsalia. Flaccus and Statius 
resort to the storehouse of Grecian fable, which furnishes to the 
former the voyage of the Argonauts, the subject selected by the 
Alexandrian poet, to the latter the first siege of Thebes, the 
fertile theme of Athenian tragedy, and the life of Achilles, that 
grand whole, of which only a part had been appropriated by 
Homer. 

The choice of such a subject as the Thebaid is itself a signifi- 
cant one. It was indeed not new to epic poetry; it formed the 
subject of one of the poems of the Cycle, the substance of which 
modern critics! have apparently been able to recover by the 
help of Pindar and Pausanias, though the extant fragments are 
but few ; and it was revived some centuries later by Antimachus 
of Claros, whose enormous poem, twenty-four books of which 
were occupied in bringing the Seven Chiefs to Thebes, was 
listened to, Cicero tells us, by Plato, after all the other auditors 
had left the room, and is known to have been preferred by the 
imperial judgment of Hadrian to the works of Homer. Our 
associations with it are, of course, those of readers of Greek 
tragedy, in whose gallery of terrible imagery it forms so promi- 
nent a feature. There is reason to think, that as treated in the 
cyclic poem, it was without some of those revolting traits? which 
now characterize it ; but whatever may have been the condition 
in which the tragic poets received it, there can be no doubt about 
the horrors which invested it when it left their hands. As handled 
by Aschylus and Euripides, it pleases more than it shocks ; but 
it is only because we have submitted ourselves to the laws of 
that species of art, the object of which is to purge the passions 
by pity and terror. Just before Statius’ time, Seneca, if we are 
right, as we well may be, in ascribing the Theban tragedy to 
hm, had shown what might be made of the subject by a prac- 
tised rhetorician who should simply abandon himself to the task 
of drawing out its horrible and loathsome details. Possibly, by 
a recurrence to the ancient severity of treatment, it might have 

* See Mure, History of Greek Literature, vol. ii. pp. 269 foll. 
* Such as the self-inflicted blindness of Cidipus. 
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been made endurable as a subject for narrative poetry. But 
such self-restraint was foreign alike to the ambition of the poet 
and tothe taste of his age. Statius appears to have been drawn 
to the subject, not in spite but in consequence of the features 
which would have repelled a sounder and more chastened judg- 
ment. He wished to produce what,in language with which the 
somewhat kindred experience of our own time has made us 
familiar, would be called a work of the “sensation” school ; and 
in the choice of means towards his end, he certainly showed 
himself not injudicious. 

It is of this poem that we intend to speak for the rest of the 
present article. We shall give a critical account in detail of the 
eonduct of the story ; we shall indicate more briefly the principal 
characteristics of the poet’s style; and we shall mention one 
special point which may seem to entitle him to the praise of 
incidental success, even though the final verdict should be, as 
we fear it will be, that the poem, as a whole, is an elaborate 
failure. 

The Thebaid is contained in twelve books, the number which 
the AZneid had made classical ; and the average content of each 
is about the same as the average content of the several books of 
the AEneid. But it is made clear at the very outset, that the 
spirit of Statius is not quite the same as the spirit of Virgil. In- 
stead of the modest “cano” with which Virgil informs us of the 
subject of his song, we are told that Pierian inspiration impels 
the poet to sing of the strife of the brothers and the guilt 
of Thebes. He asks rhetorically where he shall commence ; 
whether from the very first, the rape of Europa and the voyage 
of Cadmus ; and concludes that such a starting-place would be 
too far off, and that he had better confine himself to the family 
of (Edipus. He invokes his Cesar, Domitian, remembering 
that Virgil had invoked Augustus, but apparently forgetting 
that it was at the outset, not of the Eneid, but of the Georgics; 
and then, after another rhetorical inquiry, which of the invading 
heroes he shall sing first, plunges into his subject. In the true 
vein of Seneca, he introduces us at once to the blind (£dipus, 
who, in the depth of his solitude at Thebes, raises the empty 
sockets of his eyes to heaven, strikes the ground with bloody 
hands, and implores the Queen of the Furies, by the recollection 
of his former deeds of horror, to avenge him on his undutiful 
children, and urge their congenial minds to some crime great 
enough to gladden their father. The Fury, to the loathsomeness 
of whose personal appearance full justice is done, makes her way 
to Thebes, and induces the two young kings to agree to a 
compact that they should reign alternately, the outgoing king 
leaving the country at the end of his year. Thebes, we are told, 
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is but a poor kingdom, yet the lust of sway is as strong in the 
two brothers as if they were striving for the empire of the world. 
Eteocles is the first to reign. The people feel some discontent 
at the arrangement, which they think, not without reason, has 
been made for the advantage of the brothers more than for their 
own. Jupiter calls a council, and announces his intention of 
taking vengeance on the two royal houses of Thebes and Argos 
for a long series of crimes. Juno puts in a word for Argos, but 
is sternly overruled, and Mercury is sent down to raise the 
ghost of Laius, who is to incite Eteocles to break the compact. 
Meantime I -oly nices, being excluded by the terms of the compact 
from Thebes, resolves, for some reason unknow n, to visit Argos. 
He is represented as a veritable exile, without any companion 
to share his journey, which turns out to be an exceedingly 
rough one, through rain, wind, and thunder. He finds his way 
to the palace of Adrastus, the king of Argos, and has just taken 
shelter in the vestibule, when he is inte rrupted by another 
traveller in a similar plight. This is Tydeus, who has had to 
leave his own home, Calydon, for having killed his brother. 
The strangers fight with fists, attempt to gouge each other, and 
would have drawn their swords if the noise had not awakened 
Adrastus, who separates them, takes them into his house, and 
entertains them. It is the night of a festival to Apollo, the 
institution of which is related by Adrastus in a long story, 
obviously modelled on Evander’s narrative of the death of Cacus. 
A hymn to the great Sun-God concludes the book. 

While this is going on, Laius is being conducted to earth by 
Mercury, not without envious gibes from his brother shades, 
who solace themselves with thinking that he will like his under- 
ground dwelling less for having been allowed a glimpse of day- 
light. On reaching Thebes, he takes the form of Tiresias, and 
appears to Eteocles in a vision, at the end of which he makes 
himself known. The scene then changes to Argos again. The 
morning after the storm, Adrastus makes a speec ch to his guests, 
and offers them respectively the hands of his two daughters, whom 
they had seen at the banquet of the previous night. They ac- 
cept with thankfulness, and the double nuptials are celebrated 
with great pomp, which is, however, marred by one bad omen, 
the fall of a heav y shield from the roof of the te mple of Pallas, 
just as the brides-elect are entering it by torchlight. The wed- 
ding festivities over, Polynices begins to sigh for Thebes ; and 
eventually it is agreed that Ty deus, who has now come to be 
his firmest friend, should undertake the office of ambassador to 
Eteoe yr and remind him that the year of royalty has expired. 

' « Pugna est de paupere regno” (Book 1. 151), one of the very few expres- 
sions in Statius that have become in any way proverbial. 
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This duty he discharges in a speech which might have ruffled a 
more accommodating temper than that with which he has to 
deal. The king refuses to abdicate, basing his resolution on 
public grounds, as a change of rulers must be a bad thing for 
the nation ; the ambassador breaks into a fury, denounces war, 
captivity, and death, and so leaves the presence. Eteocles de- 
termines to avenge himself on his audacious visitor, and posts 
fifty men in ambush along the road by which Tydeus has to 
travel. And now the poet has got his opportunity, and he uses 
it unsparingly. The scene is appropriate to a deed of impiety, 
being a defile overlooked by a rock,—a place where the Sphinx 
once sat and tore her victims, and which cattle, and even birds 
of ill omen, avoid with horror. Tydeus is surprised by a dart, 
which strikes him, but does not draw blood; he vehemently 
calls on his adversaries to show themselves, springs on the fatal 
rock, and from that vantage-ground attacks the enemy with a 
fragment of stone, crushing four.and making the rest retire. He 
comes down from the rock, and they soon assail him again; 
but he is more than a match for them ; he keeps them off with 
his sword, receives their spears on his shield, and hurls the 
weapons back with deadly effect. Finally, he stands like 
Ulysses after the slaughter of the suitors, with all slain but a 
few unnerved wretches, who vainly beg for life, or attempt a 
feeble resistance. One of these, who happened to be innocent, 
is spared at the instance of Pallas, and sent back to Thebes to 
tell the tale. The conqueror ends the book with another hymn 
of praise, which this time is to Pallas. 

The Third Book brings us back to Eteocles, who has passed a 
restless night, wondering that he does not hear of the death of 
Tydeus. In due time the unhappy survivor arrives, tells his 
tale, inveighs against his wicked master, and ends by stabbing 
himself. Eteocles refuses him burial ; and the poet, with that 
zeal for freedom which so curiously characterizes the courtiers 
of imperial Rome, delivers an enthusiastic eulogy on the man 
who dares boldly to confront a tyrant. The bodies of the other 
ambuscaders are brought home and buried, and there is more 
free speaking against Eteocles. Jupiter has been watching 
what has happened, and, apparently thinking that Argos and 
Thebes are not sufficiently likely to quarrel already, sends for 
Mars, and bids him pay a visit to the Argives. Venus stops 
her lover as he is going, and pleads her affection for Thebes; 
he reassures her by a rough caress, hurting her, we are told, 
against his shield, and says that Fate must have its way, but 
that when the war has begun, he will bear hardly on Argos. 
And now we are called back to Tydeus, who reaches his father- 
in-law’s home, and finding a council assembled, urges an imme- 
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diate march on Thebes ; to which Adrastus replies that he will 
think about it. After a week’s deliberation, the Argive king 
resolves to find out the will of Heaven, and consults two 
prophets, Melampus and Amphiaraus. They agree to observe 
the flight of birds, and after a prayer to Jupiter, which reads 
like a philosophical apology for the practice of augury, are at 
last rewarded by an omen. They see an innumerable multitude 
of swans, which from their peaceful appearance they conclude 
to symbolize Thebes; these are attacked by seven eagles, of 
course the seven Argive chiefs, which in their turn meet with 
mysterious fates of various kinds, corresponding to the fates 
which actually await the doomed warriors. Statius, elsewhere 
minute even to tediousness, is here obscure and brief; he in- 
demnifies us, however, by denouncing in his own person the 
passion for prying into futurity. Amphiaraus, being one of the 
seven intended chiefs, has discovered his own fate; and now, 
instead of telling what he knows, he buries himself in gloomy 
privacy, and keeps silence for twelve days. The war-fever 
rises, and Capaneus, one of the Argive magnates, threatens the 
augur, and throws contempt on his act. On this he speaks, 
and in terms which, though somewhat enigmatical, clearly an- 
nounces coming ruin, warns his hearers to abandon the expedi- 
tion. Capaneus retorts in a speech, where, by a happy incon- 
sistency of impiety, the gods are alternately blasphemed and 
denied, and carries the people with him. Argia, the wife of 
Polynices, pays a midnight visit to her father, and presses on 
him her husband’s claims. He soothes her, and the book closes. 

At the opening of the Fourth Book we find that a second 
year has been spent in preparation, and that the expected day 
has come at last. The seven chiefs are recounted in order, 
Adrastus himself, Polynices, Tydeus, Hippomedon, Capaneus, 
Amphiaraus, Parthenopzeus ; some of them apparently leaders 
of independent contingents, others appointed to command tribes 
subject to the Argive crown. One or two incidents occur :— 
Eriphyle, the wife of Amphiaraus, is bribed by a fatal neck- 
lace, the property of the princess Argia, to induce her husband 
to join the army ; Atalanta, the mother of Parthenopzeus, parts 
with her son in words which show that she does not expect to 
see him again. The scene shifts, and we are at Thebes, which 
has already heard the rumour of invasion. As ai Argos, there 
is a wish to explore the future; and the blind Tiresias and his 
daughter Manto perform magical rites. At last the infernal 
world opens, and Manto is proceeding to describe the common- 
place features of it for her father’s benefit, when he tells her that 
he knows them already, and bids her concentrate her attention 
on the spirits of Argos and Thebes. These accordingly pass in 
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a somewhat tedious review, when Tiresias, finding that a kind 
of second-sight is given to him, singles out the ghost of Laius, 
and by a mixture of threatening and encouragement extorts the 
information that Thebes will conquer, that Polynices will not 
gain the throne, and that CEdipus will have his will. We leave 
the invaded, and return to the invaders, who are on their march 
through the forest of Nemea. Bacchus, the patron of Thebes, 
resolves to trouble them, and prevails on the nymphs of the 
spot to dry up the rivers. Burning with thirst, in their wander- 
ings they meet with Hypsipyle, the nurse of the child of 
Lycurgus, the king of the country, and are guided by her to a 
small stream which is still flowing. Upon this they throw 
themselves pell-mell, struggling for the water with a fur 'y like 
that of an army in action, ‘and. continuing to drink when it is 
already foul and muddy. Again the book is ended by a sort 
of hymn, which on this occasion is addressed to the god of the 
stream, by one of the chiefs from the middle of the water. 

The Fifth Book contributes but little to the progress of the 
poem. Adrastus, wishing to show his interest in the benefac- 
tress of his army, asks Hypsipyle who she is, and hears a story 
in reply which occupies no less than 450 lines, more than half 
the book. She was a noble lady of Lemnos, and was living 
there with her father Thoas, when Venus, deeming herself 
neglected by the Lemnian women, made them first estrange 
themselves from their husbands, and finally resolve to slaughter 
the whole male population,—a resolution which they accom- 
plished on the occasion of their husbands returning from an 
expedition against Thrace. Hypsipyle saved her father, who 
escaped to Chios, under the guidance of his father, Bacchus; 
but this act of splendid mendacity was not known, and the 
Lemnian ladies made her their queen. They were beginning 
to repent of their crime, when they were visited by the Argo- 
nauts, whom they first attempted to repulse, but finally fell in 
love with, Hypsipyle herself becoming the mother of twins by 
Jason. With the spring the Argonauts left them, and about 
the same time news arrived that Hypsipyle’s father was alive. 
She fled, but fell in with pirates, who sold her to the master 
whose child she now nurses. This lengthy and irrelevant tale 
is told, like the story of the Thebaid itself, with much rhetorical 
indirectness ; - 2 good deal of effort is required to follow it ; and 
whether it tired the hearers or no, it certainly tires the readers. 

1 There is a difficult line in this part (v. 829), which is not cleared up by 
such commentators as we have been able to consult :— 

‘“‘ Hac sevisse tenus populorum incepta tuorum 
Sufficiat.” 

Read “in ccepta,” and all will be plain. 
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However, if not important in one sense, it is important in 
another. While the nurse is telling her troubles, the infant is 
killed by a serpent, which the poet supposes to carry its sting 
in its tail. The serpent is attacked by the heroes, and killed 
by Capaneus, who expresses a hope that he may be slaying a 
favourite of the gods; the Nymphs and Fauns mourn for the 
reptile, and Jupiter is nearly avenging it by lightning. Hypsi- 
pyle is frantic at her loss, as is her royal employer, the child’s 
father, who would have killed her on the spot, but for the in- 
terposition of the Argive chiefs, and the sudden appearance of 
her two sons, who happen just at that moment to have arrived 
at the palace in quest of their mother. This time the book is 
ended, not by a hymn, but by an oracular utterance from Am- 
phiaraus, who tells the afflicted father and the Argives that the 
child’s death was destined, but that, by way of compensation, it 
has been made a deity. 

The Sixth Book has often been pointed to as a signal instance 
of Statius’ want of judgment. Like the Twenty-third Iliad and 
the Fifth Atneid, it is taken up with funeral games celebrated 
by the heroes in honour of the deified infant, as though the 
poet thought a book of games a constituent part of an epic, and 
introduced it without asking whether it was appropriate to the 
story or not. A favourable critic of the last century, who 
published a translation of the book,! thinks it at once a pleasing 
relief from the horrors of the story, and a gentle introduction 
to the,wars that are to come; an opinion in which we do not 
think a continuous reader of the poem will agree with him. 
A somewhat better vindication will be found in the fact that 
this celebration seems to have formed part of the original Theban 
story, being, in fact, the legendary account of the institution of 
the Nemean games. But however the episode might have fared 
in the hands of a more judicious poet, in those of Statius it 
merely serves to distract us by a needless variety of incident. 
The games are conducted by the Argives, the father and mother 
simply abandoning themselves to wild and furious grief. There 
is a chariot-race, in which Polynices drives his father-in-law’s 
horse, the famous Arion, and shares the fate of Phaethon, with 
whom he is compared. There is a foot-race, which is disturbed, 
like that in Virgil, by a trick, the second runner pulling the 
first back by the hair; but they run again, and the author of 
the foul play is fairly beaten. There is a throwing of quoits, 
which affords no remarkable incident. There is a boxing- 
match, where the gigantic Capaneus is confronted by a cooler 
combatant, who baftles him, but whose life he would apparently 


' Harte, quoted by Malone in a note on Dryden’s “ Discourse on Epic 
Poetry” (Dryden’s Prose Works, vol. iv. p. 428). 
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have taken had he not been appeased by the prize. There is a 
wrestling-match, where Tydeus throws an opponent of Her- 
culean bulk, complacently observing, as he takes the prize, how 
much more he might have done had he not left so much of his 
blood on the plains of Thebes. There was to have been a 
combat with cold steel, had not it struck Adrastus that. his 
chiefs had better reserve their fury for the enemy than expend 
it on each other. All the seven generals have now shown some 
kind of superiority but Adrastus, who is accordingly compli- 
mented by being asked to volunteer a display of his strength or 
skill in shooting with the bow or hurling the javelin. He 
shoots at an ash-tree in the distance; the arrow hits the mark, 
but flies back to the place whence it had been shot. The 
spectators assign it to natural causes ; but it is really a portent, 
signifying that he alone is to return from the expedition. 

The Seventh Book is much more business-like, not only 
bringing the heroes to Thebes, but accomplishing one of the 
chief events of the war. Jupiter, giving a nod which, we are 
assured, adds sensibly to the burden of Atlas, sends Mercury to 
stimulate Mars, who is to be told how the Argives are waiting 
their time, and to have the option given him of carrying on 
matters more vigorously, or abandoning his office of war-god, 
and leaving the conduct of the invasion to Pallas. Mars is 
found in his palace, which is described after the manner of 
Ovid ; and he is not long in putting himself into motion. A 
false alarm is raised, and the Argives are made to think that 
the Thebans are advancing to meet them. Bacchus pleads to 
Jupiter for Thebes, and complains that he is being sacrificed to 
his step-mother: Jupiter answers that he is not influenced by 
Juno, but by the Fates, and that, though the race of (dipus 
must perish, Thebes itself is to be respited. Eteocles prepares 
to defend the city, and assembles his forces. Antigone appears 
on the walls as she does in the Pheenissze of Euripides, with 
an aged attendant, whom she questions about such of the 
Theban leaders as she does not know by sight. The old man 
enters into a long rhetorical detail, which is, as usual, obscure 
from want of simplicity, and breaks off weeping at the thought 
of Laius, his ancient master. Eteocles harangues his army, 
briefly and with some vigour. The invaders march on, though 
forbidding portents spring up along the whole line of their 
route; rivers flowing backward, showers of stones, oracles 
struck dumb, ghosts of great criminals appearing, and weep- 
ing statues. The Asopus swells as if to oppose their passage, 
but Hippomedon dashes into the stream, and the rest follow 
him. When they reach Thebes, Jocasta insists on seeing Poly- 
nices, and produces a momentary impression, which, how- 
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ever, a fierce speech from Tydeus is sufficient to dispel. The 
war is precipitated by an incident, evidently borrowed from the 
Seventh Aineid of Virgil. There are two tame tigers, which, 
having drawn the car of Bacchus in the famous Indian cam- 
paign, are allowed to run loose, and honoured with semi-divine 
observances. A Fury, who is apparently in. attendance on 
Mars, brings back their savage nature ; they attack the Argives, 
and are pierced through and through with javelins, and driven 
to Thebes. The sacrilegious author of their wounds is killed 
in his turn, and the battle begins. Amphiaraus, the doomed 
augur, performs prodigies of valour. In the midst of them, his 
charioteer is killed, and Apollo takes the vacant place, when a 
scene ensues, which Mr. Merivale' justly characterizes as a 
really fine one, though overdrawn and overloaded. Apollo 
reveals himself, and tells his votary that the hour of doom is 
come. Amphiaraus answers, shortly and sadly. The earth is 
felt to shake ; a chasm opens at the horses’ feet ; and the augur 
goes down alive into the depth in his chariot, with one hand 
still on the reins, and the other on his weapon. 

If Statius is able to draw a striking picture, he certainly is 
not able to leave it alone when drawn. The ‘Eighth Book 
follows Amphiaraus down the chasm, and describes, at consi- 
derable length, the effect of his sudden appearance on the 
shades ; how Pluto rises in gloomy wrath, but is appeased by 
the augur’s prayers, and spares him as a lion is contented with 
trampling on a fallen foe. In the upper world, the lamentation 
is long and loud. The Argives spend the night in weeping, 
the Thebans in festivity. A new augur is appointed, who con- 
ducts his predecessor’s funeral, and sings a rhetorical hymn to 
the earth. The battle recommences ; and we have one of those 
enumerations of slaughter which are natural in Homer, scarcely 
tolerable in Virgil, and insufferable in a less simple and more 
ambitious writer, the chief actor being Tydeus. The daughters 
of (Edipus are exchanging their sorrows in their chamber, when 
young Atys, who had been plighted to Ismene, is borne into 
the palace, having received his death-wound from the terrible 
#tolian. At last, a Theban, Melanippus, succeeds in striking 
down Tydeus, though he is struck down by him in return. 
Tydeus begs his comrades to bring him his enemy’s head, 
and, after gloating on it, is impelled by the Fury to gnaw it to 
the brain, just as Pallas was coming with Jupiter’s permission 
tomake him immortal. The pure goddess veils her face with 
the Gorgon shield, flies away with loathing, and leaves her 
fiendish favourite to die. 

The Ninth Book opens amid the horror of the Thebans and 


1 Tlistory of the Romans under the Empire. 
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the grief of the Argives and Polynices, who speaks of Tydeus’ 
last action as prompted by excess of friendship to himself 
There is a fight over the body, which would have been rescued 
by Hippomedon, had not the Fury, who has an interest in 
Tydeus’ remaining unburied, raised a false alarm that Adrastus 
is in the hands of the enemy. Hippomedon, finding himself 
baffled, mounts the dead man’s horse, and rides to the river 
Ismenus, where there is a furious combat, like the Homeric 
combat at the Scamander. The new Achilles, like his proto- 
type, is in danger of being overwhelmed by the river-god, whose 
grandson he has killed. Juno begs that he may escape drown- 
ing, and Jupiter assents; but as soon as he has landed, he is 
overpowered and slain. Three of the Argive chiefs have now 
fallen, and a fourth is shortly to follow. The mother of Par- 
thenopeus, away in Arcadia, forebodes the death of her son, 
and prays to her patroness, the huntress-queen. Diana goes to 
Thebes, where Apollo consoles her by telling her that he has 
himself had to lose his votary, Amphiaraus: she resolves, how- 
ever, to avenge her favourite’s death, from whatever hand it 
may come. It is, as our readers will have seen already, the 
story of Camilla over again. The goddess does her best to make 
his career a splendid one, filling his quiver with heavenly shafts, 
and sprinkling him with ambrosia, which is to guard him against 
every wound but the last fatal one. After he has inflicted many 
deaths, she attempts to stop him from going further, but in 
vain: and meantime Venus, who has been viewing her inter- 
ference with jealousy, sends down Mars to order her away. 
Parthenopzeus is struck down, and expires with a rather touch- 
ing address to his mother, which closes the book. 

Another night follows: as before, the Argives are dispirited, 
and the Thebans confident, insomuch that they contemplate a 
night attack on the quarters of the enemy. Meanwhile, the 
Argive matrons at home go in supplication to the temple of 
Pallas: and she resolves to trouble the Thebans, though she 
feels that she cannot conquer them. Accordingly, she sends 
down Iris to the cave of Sleep, which is elaborately described, 
and incites that drowsy power to fall on the hosts of Thebes, 
while the Argives are to be kept wakeful. Adrastus is moved 
by the advice of Amphiaraus’ successor, who has been favoured 
with a vision of Amphiaraus himself, to send out a small band 
against the sleeping foe; and the new augur, with two others, 
and a company of thirty men, offers himself for the service. 
Not content with thus copying the episode of Nisus and Eurya- 
lus, as Virgil copied that of Ulysses and Diomed, Statius has 
chosen to remind us yet more pointedly of the deeds and fate 
of the two Trojan friends. The expedition has succeeded and 
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is retiring, when two members of it, Hopleus and Dymas, com- 
panions respectively of Tydeus and Parthenopzus, resolve to 
look for their leaders’ bodies. They find them, and are going 
off, each with his prize, when they are discovered. Hopleus is 
killed: Dymas offers to forego life and burial for himself, if his 
young chief may be buried. He is offered his own life and the 
body of his chief if he will tell what the Argives are intending ; 
but he will not sink to the level of the Homeric Dolon, and 
stabs himself on the spot, Statius expressing a hope that he and 
Hopleus will be welcomed as kindred spirits by Euryalus and 
Nisus. The Argives make a furious assault on the town, and 
the Thebans retire within the walls, which they defend desper- 
ately. There are murmurs against Eteocles, and Tiresias is 
bidden to tell the future. He replies that Thebes may be saved 
by the death of the youngest of the posterity of Cadmus. The 
goddess of Virtue or Worth, a somewhat strange personage to 
introduce into a Greek legend, inspires Menceceus, the youngest 
son of Creon, to offer himself willingly for his country. Pre- 
tending to his father that he does not mean to comply with the 
oracular voice, he mounts the walls, addresses the gods, stabs 
himself, sprinkles the towers with his blood, and falls, not to 
the earth, but into the arms of Piety and Virtue, who waft his 
body gently down, while his spirit ascends to heaven. And 
now the poet girds himself to sing of the actions and death of 
Capaneus, and invokes the aid of all the Muses at once. That 
tremendous warrior climbs the walls, torch in hand, breaks off 
the battlements, and shatters Thebes with its own stones. The 
gods are in confusion, glaring at each other on each side of the 
throne of Jupiter. Capaneus dares them to hinder him: the sky 
darkens, but he presses on, declaring that the lightning will 
serve to rekindle his torch. A thunderbolt strikes him, and he 
begins to burn, first his crest, then his shield, and finally, his 
body ; yet he still breathes defiance to heaven, and all but re- 
quires a second bolt to extinguish him. 

The death of Capaneus is felt to be a relief, not only by the 
Thebans, but by the gods. They congratulate Jupiter as they 
did after his victory over the giants, and even the Thunderer 
feels respect for one who knew so well how to hold his own. 
Far from being thrust down to Tartarus, which we feel would 
have been his sentence had he fallen into the hands of Virgil, 
he is received with honour by the whole infernal world, and 
refreshes his august spirit at the Stygian streams. Meantime, 
two of the Furies agree to bring about a combat between the 
brothers. Polynices challenges Eteocles, and Eteocles accepts 
the challenge, after a quarrel with Creon, who taunts him with 
cowardice. Various attempts are made to stop the meeting: 
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Jocasta flies to her son; Antigone, from the tower, calls to her 
brother ; Adrastus protests, and finding himself unheeded, makes 
his way from the field back to Argos; the goddess of Piety 
comes down and urges the two armies to ‘interpose, but is driven 
from the scene by the Fury, who shakes her serpents and torches 
in her face. The combat is conducted like that in the Phe- 
nisse of Euripides, except that, in Statius, Eteocles receives his 
death-wound first, and Polynices is stabbed while leaning over 
him and taking his spoils. (E£dipus emerges from his cell, and 
insists on being taken to the bodies. He repents of the curses 
he has invoked, and says that natural piety has returned to 
him, which he shows by wishing that he had his eyes back to 
be pulled out again in sign of grief. Creon, who has succeeded 
to the throne, with the insolence of an upstart monarch, bids 
him leave Thebes. He replies indignantly, Antigone gubmis- 
sively, and they are allowed to withdraw to Citheron. The 
Argives retire in confusion from the Theban territory, and the 
Eleventh Book ends. 

The story is now exhausted, and it is not easy to see why the 
poet should have prolonged it, unless perhaps in compliance 
with the practice of his predec sessors. But there is a class of 
readers who are curious to know the sequel of every tale, who 
wish for a sixth act to Hamlet, and wonder what Edgar and 
Albany did after the death of Lear: and it may gratify these 
to find that Statius occupies a twelfth book with telling us that 
Creon buries his son magnificently, Eteocles obscurely, and 
Polynices not at all; that the widows of the Argive chiefs set 
out for Thebes to beg their husbands’ bodies, but, on hearing of 
Creon’s tyranny, turn aside to Athens, and implore the aid of 
Theseus ; that Argia, Polynices’ wife, goes to Thebes neverthe- 
less, and is proceeding to lay out the corpse when she falls in 
with Antigone, who had come on the same errand; and that 
Theseus leads an army to Thebes, conquers it with little or no 
resistance, and kills Creon. The meeting of the husbandless 
wife and brotherless sister is strikingly told, and might have 
been admired had it occurred elsewhere: the conquering expe- 
dition of Theseus is hurried over in a couple of hundred lines, 
as if it were a trifling episode. The poet himself seems to feel 
his mistake : he tells us that he cannot describe how the Argive 
ladies severally wailed their dead: it would be an extensive 
subject even for a new poem, and after his long voyage he wants 
to get into port. And so he takes leave of his work, which is 
already approved by Cesar, and studied by the schoolboys of 
Italy, and will, he trusts, have an immor tality of its own, though 
a less alorious one than that of the Aineid. 

Such is an outline of the principal work of a writer, who, 2 
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the opinion of the elder Scaliger,’ stands above all Greek and 
foman epic poets, save Virgil alone ; being superior to Homer 
in the quality of his verses, the number of his figures, the dis- 
tribution of his characters, and the elaboration of his sentiments. 
To our readers, we fear, he will appear to have produced a 
medley of confused and exaggerated effects, crowding dispro- 
portioned incidents and overdrawn or underdrawn characters 
within the framework of a story, which may be a striking one, 
but which he did not invent, but borrow. He has been com- 
pared to Ovid, and with some justice, as both are apt to sacri- 
fice taste to ingenuity, simplicity to show; but while Ovid, 
with all his faults, tells his tale excellently, Statius tells his in- 
differently. Nor can we agree with the praise which has been 
bestowed by two eminent critics, Mr. Hallam? and Mr. Merivale, 
on the structure of the Thebaid, as though it had the advantage of 
other epic poems in unity and greatness of action. The March 
to Thebes is one thing, the Siege of Thebes another: the 
former interests us only as the preparation for the latter, and to 
spend half the poem on it is really to fall into the error of the 
writer, who, as we said earlier in this paper, could not despatch 
that part of his subject under twenty-four books. It may be 
true that the incidents of the march formed a recognised por- 
tion of the Theban legend, and could as little be dispensed with 
in a traditional exposition of the story as the incidents of the 
siege ; but while we admit that there may be an excuse for the 
fault, we must not speak as if the fault had not been committed. 
Our limits do not allow us to give our readers as adequate a 
notion as we should wish of the style of Statius. There is a 
family likeness among most, if not all, of the writers of the silver 
age; point, terseness, clever condensation, are characteristic of 
them all; their fault is a want of simplicity and repose. These 
characteristic features Statius may be said to exaggerate and 
distort. Everything with him is, so to say, of the second inten- 
tion; thoughts are locked up in epigrams, facts in allusions. 
The great masters of this art were, we need not say, the writers 
of the corresponding period of Greek cultivation, the school 
of Alexandria. When Lycophron wants to describe Heracles, 
he speaks of him as one whom a dead man killed with sword- 
less guile. But Statius is hardly less successful in darkening 
his meaning, when, at the outset of his poem, he says® he shall 
1 Poetics. 2 History of Literature of Europe. 
3 Satis arma referre 

Aonia, et geminis sceptrum exitiale tyrannis, 

Nec furiis post fata modum flammasque rebelles 

Seditione rogi, tumulisque carentia regum 


Funera et egestas alternis mortibus urbes.— 
Book 1. 33 foll. 
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content himself with speaking of the arms of Aonia, and the 
sceptre fatal to two kings, the fury that stopped not after death, 
and the flames that waged fresh war on the funeral pile, and the 
royal deaths that found no burial, and the cities that were 
drained by alternate carnage. Sometimes, in interpreting him, 
we have to balance probabilities between his love of the obscure 
and his love of the horrible; as when he tells us that the sons 
of CEdipus trampled on their father’s eyes as they fell from his 
head,! and we are left in doubt whether he means what he says, 
or whether it is merely his way of saying that the sons insulted 
their father’s blindness. But we shall exemplify the qualities 
of his style best by analysing a very short passage. He is 
speaking of the Fury as she appears on earth.? 


“ Centum illi stantes umbrabant ora ceraste, 
Turba minor diri capitis : sedet intus abactis 
Ferrea lux oculis, qualis per nubila Phoebes 
Atracia rubet arte labor.” 


“A hundred uncoiled vipers shaded her brow, not half the 
multitude of that terrible head: deep in her sunken eyes sits 
an iron light, like as by Thessalian skill the agony of Pheebe 
glares red through the clouds.” We want our readers to observe 
the choice of the word “ceraste ” for the common “ angues” or 
“serpentes ;” the enigmatical expression “turba minor,” signify- 
ing that the snakes were innumerable, as one hundred was less 
than half their number; the boldness with which the light is 
called “ ferrea,” iron-red, and made to sit in the eyes ; the ex- 
aggeration of speaking of the eyes as “abacti,” driven away into 
the head ; the novelty of making the labour of the moon look 
red, instead of the labouring moon herself; and the use of the 
recondite word “ Atracian,” from one of the tribes of Thessaly, for 
the ordinary word “ Thessalian.” We do not mean to say that 
most of these might not be paralleled from other poets, but we 
think it will be admitted that the allowance of strange expres- 
sions is large for three lines and a half. 

It would be too much to say that the style of the silver age 
is essentially ill adapted to the production of broad pictorial 
effects in narrative. Weare at once confronted by the fact that 
Tacitus, the most graphic historian of Rome, perhaps of any 
nation, belongs, not only by accident of birth, but by the quality 


1 “Nati, facinus sine more, cadentes calcavere oculos” (Book 1. 238). 
There is a similar doubt about verse 72, ‘‘miseraque oculos in matre reliqui,” 
which may only mean that (dipus blinded himself at the time of his 
mother’s death. 

2 Book 1. 103 foll. 
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of his genius, emphatically to the silver age. His narrative may 
indeed be called, as Mr. Carlyle’s has been called in our own 
day, history read by flashes of lightning; but that vivid and 
fitful intensity leaves a more distinct as well as more powerful 
impression on the mind than the equable moonlight glow of Livy. 
But Tacitus is enabled to produce this effect by the presence of 
that stern self-restraint which accompanies power of the highest 
class. The flashes of his genius are no mere idle coruscations, 
but obey a fixed law which makes each subservient to a general 
result. But for this restraining principle, we should have not 
a history, but a series of epigrams. And this restraining prin- 
ciple is precisely what Statius wants. The consequence is that 
we have a narrative which is full of short cuts and compendious 
expedients, and at the same time incredibly tedious. We are 
always out of breath, and yet seem never to arrive at our jour- 
ney’send. The paradox of the arguers against motion is realized, 
and progress is shown to be impossible by the infinite divisi- 
bility of the ground which has to be passed over. Let us con- 
trast the narrative of the Thebaid for a few moments with the 
narrative of the Aneid, choosing a place in the two stories where 
they really come into competition, the description of the prize 
tight in the funeral games. We must trust that our readers’ 
recollection will supply them with the details in Virgil’s account, 
while we endeavour to give them some notion of those in the 
tale as told by Statius. 

As soon as Adrastus has proclaimed that the boxing-match is 
to begin, which he does by commending the prowess shown in 
boxing as “ bellis et ferro proxima virtus,” Capaneus rises like 
the Homeric Epeios or the Virgilian Dares, puts the lead-weighted 
gauntlets on hands as hard as they, and asks for an opponent, 
intimating that he would rather have had a Theban, whom he 
might fairly have killed, instead of being obliged to shed the 
blood of a citizen. ‘Alcidamas, a young Spartan, rises at last, 
to the surprise of all but his compatriots, who know that he is 
a child of the palestra, having been trained by Pollux : 


“ Tpse deus posuitque manus et brachia finxit 
Materiam (suadebat amor) : tune sepe locavit 
Cominus, et simili stantem miratus in ira 
Sustulit exultans, nudumque ad pectora pressit.”’ 


The passage is not altogether easy ; but we suppose the mean- 

ing to be that Pollux had moulded the rudimentary gristle of 

his young favourite into bone and muscle, had stood up with 

him repeatedly, and had been so charmed with his spirit and 

endurance as to catch him to his breast and embrace him then 

and there. Now let us think of Virgil’s notice of Dares’ victory 
VOL. XL—NO, LXXIX. L 
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over Butes, or Entellus’ companionship with Eryx, and we shall 
he better able to appreciate this unseasonable attempt to interest 
us by minute word-painting in the antecedents of a personage 
_ whom the eye is only meant to rest for a second or two. 
Capaneus is indignant, ‘scornful, and affectedly contemptuous ; 
at length, however, his languid sinews swell, and he stands up 
to fight. They confront each other, the one like what Tityos 
would be if the birds would suffer him to rise ; the other so 
young as to arrest the sympathies of the spectators, who tremble 
at the prospect of seeing him bleed. 
“Quem vinci haud quisquam, sevo nec sanguine tingi 
Malit, et erecto timeat spectacula voto.” 
At first they are prudent and cautious, sparring rather than 
hitting: “ explorant czstus hebetantque terendo.” Alcidamas 
continues this Fabian policy, and keeps his fury in reserve, “ dif- 
feret animum :’ Capaneus becomes enraged, and expends both 
his hands recklessly: “ambas consumit sine lege manus.” The 
young Spartan has the advantage, parrying his opponent’s hits, 
while he sometimes goes into him (the word is Statius’ own, 
“ intrat,”) like a wave breaking on a rock, and finally plants a 
wound on his forehead. Capaneus hears the shout of the spec- 
tators, but is unconscious that blood has been drawn ; at last, 
however, he puts up his hand to his brow, when the sight of the 
stains makes him more furious than a wounded lion ; he rushes 
on Alcidamas, who is driven before him, preserving his coolness 
nevertheless. 
“ Non tamen immemor artis, 
Adversus fugit, et fugiens tamen ictibus obstat.” 

The mad effort soon exhausts them both, and they pause to take 
breath ; and the poet takes breath too in a short simile : 


‘Sic ubi longa vagos lassarunt equora nautas 
Et signo de puppi dato posuere parumper 
ager Fey , ” 
Brachia, vix requies, jam vox ciet altera remos. 


The giant makes another rush, but his nimble adversary first 
eludes him and then butts him over, “sponte ruens mersusque 
humeris,” knocking him down again as he is rising, till he is 
alarmed at his own success. The Argives raise a shout which 
the shores and woods bvt faintly echo ; but Adrastus sees that 
Capaneus is not beaten, but only made more dangerous, and in- 
terposes to _ ent murder from being done. 


“ Ite, oro, socii, furit: ite, opponite dextras, 

Festinate, furit, palmamque et premia ferte : 
Non prius effracto quam misceat ossa cerebro 
Absistet, video: moriturum auferte Lacona.” 
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Tydeus and Hippomedon with some difficulty hold Capaneus, 
telling him that he has conquered, and that it is graceful to 
spare a vanquished foe who happens to be an ally; but he 
thrusts aside the prize, and complains that he is not allowed to 
beat the minion to a mummy, and send him back thus to his 
patron. The Spartans welco- ie their champion, and indulge in 
a distant laugh at Capaneus’ blustering ; and so the scene is 
ended. 

We feel that this summary has done but little justice to the 
real points of the narrative, which is at once far more ingenious, 
and for that reason possibly more tedious, than our plain prose 
can make it. Almost every line contains some terse, pointed 
expression ; not a few of them are distinguished by graphic and 
picturesque touches, which we have been compelled to omit. 
Yet we cannot doubt what the verdict will be, if we now call 
upon our readers to decide between Statius and Virgil. The 
narrative in the ned reflects the simple majesty of the veteran 
Entellus, rising modestly, only gradually warming into passion, 
and finally retiring from the victorious field with a tribute to his 
patron, such as we can fancy Virgil paying to Homer. In Sta- 
tius all is noise, glare, and confusion, whether we attempt to 
sympathize with the baffled giant whom failure is turning into 
a fiend, or to join in the laugh with which his threats are re- 
ceived by the backers of his young opponent. Yet it is not the 
absence of art which makes Virgil what he is. Every line in 
him will bear examination ; and every line will be seen upon 
examination to have been made conducive to the purpose of the 
entire narrative. Take for instance the figure of Dares; he is 
drawn with just sufficient definiteness to make him seem as a 
foil to Entellus ; beyond that we are not intended to think of 
him either with sympathy or with aversion. He is dragged 
away from the scene as any other beaten combatant might be, 
his plight being represented in words translated from the 
description of the Homeric Euryalus. By a single word we are 
made to feel that his backers are beaten as well as their 
champion; it is only after having been called, “ vocati,” that 
they come and receive the prize for him; over everything else 
a veil is drawn, and we are not distracted by traits designed to 
individualize him or them. “Semper ad eventum festinat” 
might be said of Virgil as truly as of Homer: but his haste is 
not hurry; he sees the goal before him, and can wait till he 
reaches it; he does not require to be always reassuring himself 
by some small piece of immediate success, like the hunters 
atter applause complained of by Sir Walter Scott, who, not 
content with running swiftly down the stream, must needs 
taste the froth from every stroke of the oar. He can be sum- 
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mary when he pleases; no writer more effectively so; but he 
is not for ever calling our attention to the fact by those short 
sharp jerks which make us feel that the poet after all would 
have found his best employment in composing epigrammatic 
arguments for the several books of his own work, and remind 
us that in another generation or two the art of narrative 
composition at Rome will culminate in such productions as 
Ausonius’ Periochie of the liad. 

But perhaps we shall give a better view of Statius, both in 
his weakness and in his strength, if we task the patience of 
our readers by quoting a passage in extenso. It is when Hyp- 
sipyle, after having been accosted by Adrastus, disclaims, like 
Nausicaa in the Odyssey and Venus in the dneid, the divine 
character ascribed to her by her querist, and then guides him 
to the fountain, leaving the infant on the grass :— 


“‘ Dixit, et orantis media inter anhelitus ardens 
Verba rapit, cursuque anime labat arida lingua. 
Idem omnes pallorque viros, flatusque soluti 
Oris habet: reddit demisso Lemnia vultu: 

‘Diva quidem vobis, et si czelestis origo est, 
Unde ego? mortales utinam haud transgressa fuissem 
Luctibus! altricem mandati cernitis orbam 
Pignoris: at nostris an quis sinus, uberaque ulla, 
Scit deus: et nobis regnum tamen, et pater ingens. 
Sed quid ego hzee, fessosque optatis demoror undis ? 
Mecum age nune, si forte vado Langia perennes 
Servat aquas: solet et rapidi sub limite cancri 
Semper, et Icarii quamvis juba fulgeret astri, 

Ire tamen.’ Simul herentem, ne tarda Pelasgis 
Dux foret, ah miserum vicino cespite alumnum, 
(Sic Parcee voluere,) locat, ponitque negantem 
Floribus aggestis, et amico murmure dulces 
Solatur lacrimas: qualis Berecynthia mater, 
Dum circa parvum jubet exultare Tonantem 
Curetas trepidos: illi certantia plaudunt 

Orgia, sed magnis resonat vagitibus Ide. 

At puer in gremio verne telluris, et alto 
Gramine, nune faciles sternit procursibus herbas 
In vultum nitens; caram modo lactis egeno 
Nutricem clangore ciens, iterumque renidens, 

Et teneris meditans verba illuctantia labris, 
Miratur nemorum strepitus, aut obvia carpit, 

Aut patulo trahit ore diem: nemorisque malorum 
Inscius, et vitee multum securus inerrat. 

Sic tener Odrysia Mavors nive, sic pucr ales 
Vertice Meenalio, talis per littora reptans 
Improbus Ortygiz latus inclinabat Apollo.” 
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Hypsipyle and her Nursling. 165 


At first we seem to meet with nothing but misplaced in- 
genuity. The thought of -calling attention to the parched 
tongues and panting’ breath of Adrastus and his comrades 
might have occurred to Ovid, but would not have occurred to 
Virgil, especially as the speech which Adrastus has just de- 
livered by no means reminds us of the gasping utterance of 
physical distress, being, like all Statius’ speeches, epigrammatic 
and rhetorical. Nor is Hypsipyle’s reply expressed in the 
terms which would be most appropriate to the comprehension 
of thirsty men. To talk to persons in such a condition about 
the orphaned nurturer of an intrusted pledge, who knows not 
whether her own children have any breasts to suck, is to stipu- 
late that before receiving relief they shall guess an enigma. 
Even when she comes to speak of water she cannot refrain 
from astronomical and mythological details, Cancer and the 
mane of the Icarian star. After this the description becomes 
only pleasing and graceful; we are charmed with the picture of 
the nurse laying down the child and soothing its crying, and 
we do not resent the comparison to Cybele and the infant 
Jupiter, though we feel it to be somewhat ambitious. Virgil 
might have said this, or something like this, just as before 
taking Cupid to Dido’s palace he gives us a momentary glimpse 
of Ascanius in Idalia. But with the end of the paragraph 
Virgil would have stopped. Statius, on the contrary, feels that 
his chance of displaying his talent has come, and he will not 
forego it. Thus we have the picture, an exceedingly pretty 
one, “of the babe propelling itself along the grass face foremost, 
crying for its nurse, and then laughing and talking broken 
words, wondering at the forest noises, pulling to pieces what 
falls in its way, and taking in the breath of heaven through its 
parted lips. It is beauty out of place, but it is be auty still. 
The simile, or congeries of similes, that follows, is more ques- 
tionable. After having heard of the infant Jupiter among the 
Curetes, we do not care to hear of the infant Mars in the snow, 
or the infant Mercury on the mountain-top; still less can we 
be said to require to have our apprehension assisted by the 
grotesque, if ingenious, portrait of the infant Apollo crawling 
along Delos, and nearly turning it over on its side. 

When we examine the Thebaid as a whole, we can only 
speak of it as a monument of misused power. It is only when 
we contemplate it in its parts that we see evidences of power 
directed towards an object , attaining to it, and resting in it. 
Every ingenious expression might be. regarded in this way as a 
result gained : it is bad if viewed as a means; good if viewed 
asanend. But to criticise a work of art in this spirit is not 
te criticise at all; it is, in fact, to turn the ordered hierarchy of 
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poetical creation into anarchy and chaos. There are, however, 
parts which are more capable than others of being regarded 
apart from the whole, even though we may feel that a censure 
on the poet is involved in the very act of so regarding them. 
The description of the infant which we have just quoted is one 
of these. But there are some which stand so completely in a 
class by themselves as to deserve a few words of separate com- 
memoration. We allude to the similes of the poem. Two or 
three of them we have incidentally cited or referred to already ; 
others will be familiar to the reader of Copleston’s Prelectiones 
Academice, where it is well remarked that their details, even 
when irrelevant, are often pleasing from their exceedingly natural 
character. As parts of the narrative they are sometimes felt to 
be excrescences : as pieces of independent description they are 
well worth.studying. The poet evidently liked them himself: 
he is never tired of introducing them ; indeed, there is scarcely 
a page without them. We will quote a very few of them, 
rendering them more or less closely into English. Here is one 
from a tiger :1 
“ Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure tigris 

Horruit in maculas somnosque excussit inertes, 

Bella cupit, laxatque genas, et temperat ungues, 

Mox ruit in turmas natisque alimenta cruentis 

Spirantem fert ore virum: sic excitus ira 

Ductor in absentem consumit preelia fratrem.” ? 


“As when a tigress, on hearing the horn of the hunters, has 
bristled her spotted skin, and shaken off the sloth of slumber, 
she yearns for battle, and eases her stiff jaws, and trims her 
talons; soon she rushes among the companies, and carries off 
in her mouth a living man to feed her savage whelps: so, 
stirred up with wrath, the prince squanders deeds of arms on 
his absent brother.” The Theban general is compared to a 
shepherd :* 


“ Perspicuas sic luce fores et virgea pastor 
Claustra levat, dum terra recens: jubet ordine primos 
Ire duces, media stipantur plebe maritz : 
Ipse levat gravidas et humum tactura parentum 
Ubera, succiduasque apportat matribus agnas.” 


1 Book 1. 128 foll. 

2 «Horruit in maculas” seems to mean no more than what we have made 
it mean. Addison, however (Spectator, No. 81), applying it to the patches 
worn in his day, says it is reported of the tigress that several spots rise in 
her skin when she is angry, and quotes an imitation by Cowley— 

‘* She swells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all her spots on every side.” 
3 Book vir. 393 foll. 
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“Thus the shepherd opens at daybreak the transparent door- 
work and the wattled enclosures, while there is freshness abroad 
on the earth; he bids the rams lead the way; the mediate 
throng crowds on the ewes; with his own hand he supports 
those heavy with young, and lifts the udders which would else 
sweep the ground, and brings to the mothers their dropping 
lambs.” Human -as well as animal life is made to furnish 
comparisons. The newly-chosen successor of Amphiaraus re- 
minds the poet of a young Persian monarch :? 
“ Sicut Achzemenius solium gentesque paternas 

Excepit si forte puer, cui vivere patrem 

Tutius, incerta formidine gaudia librat, 

An fidi proceres, ne pugnet vulgus habenis, 

Cui latus Euphratze, cui Caspia limina mandet. 

Sumere tune arcus ipsumque onerare veretur 

Patris equum, visusque sibi nee sceptra capaci 

Sustentare manu nec adhuc implere tiaram.”’ 


“Even as when the heir of Achzemenes succeeds to the throne 
and the peoples that were his father’s, himself a mere boy, for 
whom it had been safer were his father still alive, he wavers 
between the flutterings of joy and fear—Can the nobles be 
trusted? Will the common herd rebel against the yoke? To 
whom must he commit the frontier of Euphrates? To whom 
the gates of the Caspian? He is too modest to bend his 
father’s bow or make his father’s steed feel his weight; he 
cannot think his hand yet strong enough for the sceptre, or his 
brow large enough for the tiara.” Following Virgil, he draws, 
as we have seen, similes from mythology, but with a much less 
sparing hand. The joy of Gidipus on emerging from his solitude 
is paralleled with that of Phineus when freed from his Harpy 
tormentors :? 
“ Qualis post longze Phineus jejunia peene, 

Nil stridere domi volucres ut sensit abactas, 

Necdum tota fides, hilaris mensasque torosque 

Nec turbata feris tractavit pocula pennis.”’ 
“Even as Phineus, when his long penal fast was over, soon as 
he perceived the birds driven off, and no screeching at his 
doors, ere he wholly credited his bliss, handled gaily board 
and couch and winecups, unturmoiled by those fierce-flapping 
wings.” And there is surely some grandeur, if there is some 
exaggeration, in the comparison of the flight of Adrastus from 
Thebes to the first entrance of Pluto into his infernal realm,* 
a sort of anticipation of the Satan of Milton : 


1 Book vitt. 286 foll. 
2 Book vii. 255 foll. 3 Book x1. 443 foll. 
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* Qualis 
Demissus curru levz post preemia sortis 
Umbrarum custos mundique novissimus heres 
Palluit, amisso veniens in Tartara czlo.”’ 


“ As when, dismounting from his car, after the award of the 
luckless lot, the warden of the shades, the last sharer of the 
world’s inheritance, grew pale as he entered Tartarus, and felt 
that heaven was lost.” 

Mr. Merivale has observed with much justice that Statius is 
a miniature painter employed by the caprice of a patron or his 
own unadvised ambition on a great historical picture. Such 
exaggerations as his are indeed the fruit of weakness quite as 
often as of ill-regulated strength. The commonplace aspects 
of a monstrous story may be seized by any quick apprehension, 
and reproduced by any fertile fancy: it is only high genius 
that can render them human and credible. Dryden’ compares 
Statius to his own Capaneus engaging the two immortals, Virgil 
and Homer, and reaping the fruit of his daring. We would 
rather compare him to his own Atys,? the plighted husband of 
Ismene, who is slain by the mighty arm of Tydeus. The love 
of his Theban bride leads him into war; he challenges the 
champion of the field, and falls at the first shock; and he lies 
in death pale and bloody, yet in the pride of youthful beauty 
and golden armour. 


1 «Discourse on Epic Poetry,” prefixed to the Zneid, 
* Book vit. 555 foll. 
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Art. VI.—Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral: with other Poems. 
By JoHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. Macmillan and Co. 1864. 


Ir romantic scenery and romantic traditions were the main 
conditions of poetic inspiration, the names of Scotch High- 
landers would probably have been as common among the ranks 
of eminent British poets as they are in the lists of eminent 
British soldiers. If Scotland, as her greatest son has said, is 
indeed the “meet nurse for a poetic child,” and if there is any 
intimate connexion between the nature of our country and the 
genius of our people, the romance of our national literature 
might have been expected to arise from the stern wildness 
of our northern and western scenery, rather than from the 
tamer beauties or sometimes dreary ugliness of our Lowlands. 
Even in the present day, the most commonplace sportsman or 
tourist feels that he has passed into a new atmosphere—-that he 
has come under the influence of an entirely new set of feelings- 
when he first reaches his moor, or starts over the mountains on 
a walking excursion. A sense of the more immediate presence 
of nature, in her lonely grandeur and loveliness, mingles uncon- 
sciously with the passion of the salmon-fisher and the deer- 
stalker; while it is consciously and vividly enjoyed by the 
man of modern culture, who visits our country under no other 
attraction than the love of natural beauty. As a remarkable 
instance of the impression produced by our Highland scenery 
on a highly-gifted stranger, we would remind our readers of the 
late Mr. Clough’s pastoral, The Bothie of Toper-na-vuolich, which 
deserves to be read and remembered by every Scotchman. But 
in addition to this influence of nature, which may be felt as 
strongly perhaps by a stranger as by a native of the district, 
the latter is more likely to feel a special interest in the life and 
character of the people, and in the wild traditions which are 
still preserved amongst them. We should thus have expected 
to find the poetry of the Highlands sung by a Highlander. 
But whatever may be the merits of Gaelic bards and Sennachies, 
the Highlands have not yet produced a poet of theirown. The 
romance of their history and the poetry of their scenery have 
been sung and celebrated by Lowland Scotchmen or by English- 
men. The interest which the world feels in the past history of 
the Highlands is due almost entirely to Waverley, Rob Roy, and 
The Legend of Montrose; while the very “ genius” of the land 
seems to find a voice in the “Solitary Reaper” and the “Glen 
Almain” of Wordsworth. 

_Mr. Shairp has selected as the subject of the poem which 
gives its name to this volume, the real life of a family living in 
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the Western Highlands, during the quiet generation midway 
between the eventful times of the ’45 and the rapid changes of 
the present day. He has endeavoured to preserve the memory 
of a kind of life which is now passing or has passed away, but 
which deserves not to be unremembered or unhonoured. His 
aim seems to have been not to shape some idea into poetic 
form, but to record what has actually been, and to show what 
a charm and beauty, and what a source of moral and spiritual 
strength there was in the plain every-day life of a simple High- 
land household. He brings before us in a series of poems the 
memories and impressions of this early home in Cantyre, as 
moulding the character of one of its inmates from a bright 
and happy childhood to a peaceful and beautiful old age. 
The record of this life forms the main stream of the poem 
of Kilmahoe, but with this main stream others intermingle. 
Thus, the traditions and history of the whole district are intro- 
duced as the source of the romantic feeling which blended 
with a character chiefly remarkable for its simple goodness, 
piety, and strength of affection. From his love of his subject, 
and his determination to treat it exhaustively, Mr. Shairp 
seems to us to overlay it too much with detail; to introduce 
more particulars not sufficiently varied from one another, and 
to dwell longer on many of those particulars than is necessary 
to produce the impression which he wants to leave on the 
reader’s mind. And this appears to us to be the chief defect 
in the conception of the poem. His object might have been 
better attained by greater compression of his materials, and by 
leaving more to the imagination of the reader. But, on the 
other hand, the poem has this great merit, that it does leave on 
the mind a very real, consistent, and worthy impression. As 
we read its several parts, the author’s conception seems gradu- 
ally to gather shape and completeness in our minds. We fancy 
that we see the life which he wants us to see; we realize its 
deep charm and its deeper worth ; we recognise once more the 
truth of which Wordsworth was the great preacher, that the 
materials for poetry lie everywhere around us in the familiar 
aspects of Nature and of human life, if we only had the eye 
and feeling to observe them. The reader, who once feels his 
interest in the subject of this poem awakened, will often return 
to it; he will find it thoroughly in harmony with his best and 
healthiest thonghts ; if it does not aim at giving him new ideas, 
it gives him many new and genuine impressions, both from the 
outward and the inward world. 

Mr. Shairp can hardly, indeed, expect that his subject will 
have for all readers the same intense interest that it has for 
himself. The strong local colouring which he gives to it, while 
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it will enhance its interest to those who are familiar with High- 
land scenery and with the old Highland life, can scarcely be 
expected to awaken a corresponding enthusiasm in the hearts 
of more distant readers. Mr. Shairp appears to be a man not 
only of more fervent patriotism than the majority even of his 
countrymen ; but he seems to attach a peculiar value to every 
memory and association, connected with the ancient traditions 
of Scotland,—even to the Gaelic names of places, and to all the 
turns of expression in our ancient ballads. We are sometimes 
inclined to think that his hearty feeling carries him too far in 
this direction; but it is pleasant to meet with only the more 
poetical and more generous side of our national enthusiasm in 
this volume. He is never tempted into any ebullition of that 
vain boasting and silly impertinence which has more than once, 
in recent times, made sensible Englishmen laugh at us, and 
sensible Scotchmen feel ashamed. His national and _ local 
enthusiasm acts in a much worthier way. It inspires him to 
throw his whole soul into his subject, to vivify it with all the 
strength of his natural feeling, and to adorn it by the labour 
of his intellect. In this devotion to his task, he fulfils the 
first and most indispensable condition by which 


“The world is wrought 
To sympathy with things it heeded not.” 


The specially poetical gift, which we seem to recognise in 
this volume in a greater degree than in most of our recent 
poetry, is the power of feeling and drawing out the peculiar 
“genius” of different kinds of scenery. This power of convey- 
ing the sentiment as well as the outward features of particular 
aspects of nature, is exhibited in many of the smaller poems, 
—for instance, “The Moor of Rannoch,” “The Last of the 
Forest,” “The Bush aboon Traquair,’—as well as in “ Kilmahoe.” 
What this sentiment is, what its source and what its mean- 
ing, how far it is the result of old associations, how far it arises 
spontaneously out of the mysterious sympathy which the spirit 
of man has with the spirit of Nature, are questions constantly 
suggesting themselves, and very difficult to answer. Few 
people, however, who are capable of enjoying something of the 
charm both of nature and of poetry, but are sensible that cer- 
tain places affect them in a way peculiar to themselves, not by 
their mere beauty or grandeur, but by a power which comes 
more home to human sympathies; and this way of looking at 
nature they find in some poets—in Wordsworth, for instance, 
and in Scott—much more than in others. Mr. Shairp appears 
to us to possess this kind of poetical sensibility in a very high 
degree ; and in him it seems to result from the union of his love 
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of nature with his love of his own country. With every place 
that interests him he connects some associations, either in the 
past or the present, which deeply move his personal affections 
and sympathies. He imparts to the strange and rugged names 
of Highland mountains or passes, or to the more familiar names 
of Border hills and riv ers, the hearty feelings of pride and admi- 
ration with which he regards the ‘loy alty and gallantry of the 
Highland clans, or the piety and sterling worth of the old Scot- 
tish peasantry. Thus, in the poera of Kilmahoe we find not only 
the grandeur and beauty of nature, as displayed in our Western 
Highland scenery, presented to us as they are in Mr. Clough’s 
Bothie, but we seem to feel also the personal ties by which these 
features of nature have bound themselves to the many genera- 
tions of men who have lived within their range. 

The poem has evidently been carefully planned and executed. 
It seems to be the result of permanent feelings and convictions, 
and much thought and pains appear to have ‘been bestowed on 
its style and rhy thm. It is written in a great variety of metres, 
which have been selected—in general very happily—in harmony 
with the feeling, whether grave or gay, which they are intended 
to convey. In this respect, though in no other, the poem has 
an outward resemblance to Maud; but notwithstanding the 
great variety of metres which the author handles, there are very 
few of them which recall the tones of any of our recent poetry. 
The rhythm is, on the whole, good and true: if it occasionally 
sounds abrupt or irregular, this obviously arises from no failure 
in musical ear, but from the wish to break the monotonous 
smoothness of a long poem composed in rhyme. The style is 
also very pure and good: plain and homely, where a plain and 
homely treatment is appropriate ; grave and dignified where it 
appeals to our more serious feelings. Though its notes are in 
many places cheerful and joyous, there is a quiet and sober 
undertone heard throughout. One fault we find occasionally in 
the style, the result of what seems to us a caprice in taste, not 
certainly inadequate power of expression. It arises from the 
author's love of everything Scotch, and especially of Scotch 
ballads. Thus it happens not unfrequently that the effect of 
long passages written in very noble English is suddenly marred 
by the introduction of some, perhaps not ignoble, but certainly 
incongruous, Scotch words. The English style in this volume 
is very pure and excellent ; so too is the Scotch; in fact we know 
of no recent poetry in which the old dialect of our best songs and 
ballads is used so happily and with such absolute freedom from 
mawkishness or vulgarity; but even Burns himself could not 
make a happy combination out of the high-strained diction of 
English poetry, and the simple pathos of his native dialect. In the 
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present day, when every educated person in Scotland both writes 
and speaks English, such a combination appears still more in- 
congruous. We see no reason why the old language of Scotch 
poetry may not still continue to be written, as it has often 
been, by our poets. Mr. Shairp, however, not only claims to 
spread his Scotch words over the fields hitherto appropriated to 
them, but to allow the favourites of his flock to wander at large 
over fresh fields and pastures new, into which they have never 
sought admittance before his time. 

The poem is divided into sixteen parts. The earlier cantos 
describe the childhood and youth of two sisters, the younger 
members of a family living in a simple, almost patriarchal style, 
on a small Highland estate. These cantos bring before us their 
earliest recollection and impressions of this home, and of the 
old laird, their father, who died in their childhood; the daily 
tasks and life of the household; the occasional adventures, 
not without perilous incident, which left their vivid print in 
the memories of the children; their enjoyment in wandering 
over the shores and hills on beautiful spring and autumn days, 
when they mingled in happy and kindly intercourse with the 
country people, and listened to the wild traditions of older 
times; and lastly, as the crowning influence, subduing and 
harmonizing all the rest, the religious observances under which 
their youth was trained. The later poems trace the presence 
of all these impressions and influences on the life and character 
of one of these sisters, who marries and leaves her home, but 
retains through life the love of nature and romance, the kind 
and affectionate heart, the simple faith, thé unworldliness, and 
the sense of duty, of which the germs were fostered by the 
happy and pious influences of home. The main idea which the 
poem seems to embody is expressed in these lines :— 

“ Ah! simple and long 

Are the faiths that they keep, 
The roots of their love 

Strike more clingingly deep, 
Whose childhood has grown 

By calm mountains enfurled, 
Not tossed on turmoil 

Of a feverish world.” 


The later events in this life are rather touched upon or 
alluded to than described, but the whole result is summed up 
in the concluding stanzas, called “ Ingathering,” from which 
we extract the following fine passage, describing the last reunion 
of the two sisters, whose bright and happy childhood forms the 
subject of the earlier poems :-— 
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She, too, the earliest, as the latest friend, 
Her sister playmate on the Highland braes, 
Came to the home of Moira, there to tend 

The evening of her days. 


For she had lived for others, one by one 

Had watched them fade, the dear ones of her house, 

And propped their failing feet, then wept alone 
Above their darkened brows. 


She came to see the rose blush, once so sweet, 

Pale on the cheek, the dreamlight all gone dim 

In those rich eyes, the life-blood feeblier beat 
Through every pulse and limb ; 


Albeit their orbs, the flushing hues all gone, 

Had won a far-off spiritual range, 

A pensive depth of peace, as resting on 
Things beyond time and change, 


Yet full of human tenderness, that drew 

All hearts to her; the old smile lingering yet, 

Seemed to wish good, here and hereafter too, 
To every soul she met. 


And still the high white brow serenely bent 
Wore calm that crowns long duty meekly done 


O’er faded lineaments with a light not lent 
By any earthly sun. 


A year and more, they two beneath that roof 

Mingled the memories bright from Kilmahoe 

With calm thoughts fetched from that still world aloof, 
Whereto they soon must go. 


At times when all were gathered round the blaze, 

In nights of later autumn, she forsook 

Her seat beside them, long to stand and gaze, 
From the deep window nook, 


On the hairst moon, that from aleove of blue 

Silvered the garden, every bower and bield, 

Hedges of glistening holly and dark yew ; 
And up the household field 


Slanted the shadows of twin silver firs 

To white sheep couching on the moon-bathed sward, 

Till thought was lost in years that once were hers,— 
A far and fond regard. 


And oft when nor’ winds round the gables blew, 
In their low talk beside the gloamin’ fire, 
Fair faces long since faded smiled anew, 


And old days of Kintyre. 
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In summer from the odorous garden walks, 

Or from cool seats o’ershadowed by ash-trees, 

Would come the murmur of their quiet talks, 
Blended with hum of bees. 


Those old springs down the Leear’side, primrose nooks, 
And coves that rang with pleasant voices then, 
And elder faces meeting them, with looks 

Of love long gone from men, 


All the fresh fragrance of that early time, 

Lived once more on their memory and their tongue, 

All their long wanders o’er the hills of thyme, 
When limb and heart were young, 


Many a scene conn’d o’er, hour brought to mind, 

And dear name named for the last time on earth, 

Then to the grave of their mute thoughts consigned, 
Till the new heavens have birth. 


And when the end was come, and only truth 

Might go with her down the death-shadowed vale, 

He whom she leaned on from her dawn of youth 
That dread hour did not fail. 


Then in that home was sorrow, not despair : 

Like goes to like, and she had gone within, 

One dweller more among the many there, 
Her spiritual kin ; 


Blending that season of first yellowing leaves, 

And ripe ingathering the bright land abroad, 

With thought, how safe are stored His holy sheaves 
In the garner-house of God.” 


The reader will see from this extract what is the main pur- 
pose of this poem. It presents to us many pictures and in 
cidents of a kind of life, not in itself very eventful or re- 
markable, yet of considerable poetical interest from its simple 
reality and close relation to nature; and it gives unity to 
these various representations by showing how they all aided in 
the formation of a character, very beautiful both in its human 
and spiritual aspects. Much of the charm and worth of the 
poem consists in its happy union of religious with poetical feel. 
ing. The spirit in which it is written is in some places grave 
and solemn ; in others bright and cheerful; in others romantic 
and picturesque ; but mingling with its gravest tones we recog- 
nise a fresh and genial enjoyment of nature ; while even in the 
author’s poetic sympathy with the wild, half-savage men of 
“Old Kintyre,” we never miss the presence of a strong vein of 
religious meditation. 
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Perhaps the best of the various poems which are strung 
together in Kilmahoe, is that called “The Sacramental Sab- 
bath.” Even apart from its connexion with the other poems of 
the series, this deserves to be ranked among the most success- 
ful efforts to treat a sacred subject, and also among the best 
pictures from Scottish life, which we know of in recent poetry, 
It deserves to be read in the most pious and in the most culti- 
vated homes in Scotland; and we should hope that it wil] 
remain not unknown to many English readers, who may have 
formed their notion of the great “religious observ: ance of our 
National Church from the terrible satire of Burns. We wish 
that we could quote the whole poem, and we are sure that our 
readers will be glad to exchange our own comments for the two 
following extracts from “The Sacramental Sabbath :” 


“‘ And the western shores Atlantic, 
All the rough side of Kintyre, 
Send small bands since morn, far-travelled 
O’er hill, river, moss, and mire, 
Down the mountain shoulders moving 
Toward this haven of their desire. 


Sends each glen and hidden corry, 

As they pass, its little train, 

Ls bd . > ha 

To increase the throng that thickens 
Kirkward, like the growing gain 
From hill-burns, which some vale-river 
Broadening beareth to the main. 


While the kirkyard throng and thronger 
Groweth, some their kindred greet ; 
Others in lone nooks and corners 

To some grass-grown grave retreat, 
There heed not the living, busy 

With the dead beneath their feet. 


Here on green mound sits a widow, 
Rocking crooningly to and fro, 
Over him with whom so gladly 
To God’s house she used to go; 
There the tears of wife and husband 
Blend o’er a small grave below. 


There you might o’erhear some old man 
Palsied speaking to his son, 

‘See thou underneath this headstone 
Make my bed, when all is done, 

There long since I laid my father, 
There his forebears lie, each one.’ 
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Sweet the chime from ruined belfry 
Stealeth ; at its peaceful call 

Round the knoll whereon the preacher 
Takes his stand, they gather all : 

In whole families seated, o’er them 
Hallowed stillness seems to fall. 


There they sit, the men bareheaded 
By their wives; in reverence meek 
Many an eye to heaven is lifted, 
Many lips not heard to speak, 
Mutely moving, on their worship 
From on high a blessing seek. 


Some on grey-mossed headstones seated, 
Some on mounds of wild thyme balm, 
Grave-browed men and tartaned matrons 
Swell the mighty Celtic psalm, 

On from glen to peak repeated, 

Far into the mountain calm. 


Then the aged pastor rose, 

White with many a winter’s snows 
Fallen o’er his ample brows ; 

And his voice of pleading prayer, 
Cleaving slow the still blue air, 


All his people’s need laid bare. 


Laden with o’erflowing feeling 

Then streamed on his fervid chant, 
In the old Highland tongue appealing 
To each soul’s most hidden want 
With the life and deep soul-healing, 
He who died now lives to grant. 


Slow the people round the table 
Outspread, white as mountain sleet, 
Gather, the blue heaven above them, 
And their dead beneath their feet, 
There in perfect reconcilement 
Death and life immortal meet. 


Noiseless round that fair white table 
"Mid their fathers’ tombstones spread, 
Hoary-headed elders moving, 

Bear the hallowed wine and bread, 
While devoutly still the people 

Low in prayer bow the head. 


Tender hearts, their first communion, 

Many a one was in that crowd; 

With them in mute adoration, 

Breathless Moira and Marion bowed, 
VOL. XL.—NO. LXXIX. 
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While far up on yon blue summit 
Paused the silver cloud. 

And no sound was heard—save only 
Distance-lulled the Atlantic roar, 
Over the calm mountains coming 
From far Machrahanish shore, 

Like an audible eternity 

Brooding the hushed people o’er.”’ 

The different divisions of “ Kilmahoe,” though forming parts 
of one whole, may each be read and enjoyed as separate poems. 
They are composed in a great variety of styles, and are, we think, 
of somewhat unequal merit, or, at least, of unequal interest. 
There is, moreover, some want of continuity in the poem, 
regarded as a whole. The scenes described, and the impres 
sions recorded, are indeed connected together by a common 
purpose, which is always kept in view; but in some places, 
it looks as if the purpose had been brought in as an after- 
thought, instead of having suggested the choice of the details. 
There is, in fact, a double purpose in the poem, viz., that of de- 
scribing nature and human life in a particular district of the 
Highlands, and that of tracing the growth of one beautiful char- 
acter from childhood to old age. In some parts of the poem 
the connexion between these two purposes is close and natural ; 
in others it strikes us as being much more remote. All the scenes 
and incidents described and recorded are represented as having 
left their impression on the mind of the principal personage; 
but this is a somewhat slender thread on which they hang to- 
gether. The parts too in which the personages of the poem are 
made to express themselves are, we think, less successful than 
the descriptive and reflective parts. But if there is little of 
dramatic or narrative interest in “ Kilmahoe,” we feel as we read 
it that we are in contact with real impressions and real thoughts, 
coming freshly and immediately from the human heart, “and 
from the heart of nature. We acquire a new interest in the life, 
the traditions, and the scenery of the Highlands ; we feel as if 
we were present among the hills and elens and sea-shores that 
are here so vividly described ; and we seem to gain a new il 
sight into the beauty and worth of a good and “gentle nature. 
While the whole subject is treated in a thoughtful, meditative 
spirit, there is a clear avoidance of all obscure speculation and 
recondite analysis. It is a great comfort in the present day to 
be able to read a new volume of poetry without having t 
familiarize one’s-self with a new psychological theory, and an en 
tirely new way of looking on all human problems. Simply asa 
change, we are glad once more to read a poem, the charm 0 
which consists in the fe eling with which the familiar aspects 0 
nature and life are represented. Yet while in its general tone 
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it is calm and moderate, it is not war.ting in passages of lyrical 
fire and spirit. Among these we would especially notice “ The 
Highland Fox-Hunter,” which describes a kind of sport very 
different from, but not less adventurous and exciting than that 
familiar to the low country ; and also “ The Clearance Song,” 
which may be read with admiration by every lover of poetry, 
whether he may or may not think that the poetic point of 
view is also the true point of view from which this question 
is to be looked at. 

As our last quotation from “ Kilmahoe,” we select the descrip- 
tive passage with which the poem opens :— 


“ Upon a ledge of hillside lea, 
*Mid native woods the white house peeps 
Down one green field upon the sea, 
And o’er the sea to Arran steeps. 
In front far out broad reaches smile 
Of blue sea, flanked on either hand, 
Here by a porphyry-columned isle, 
There by a forward brow of land. 
No day nor season but doth wear 
Some grandeur or some beauty there ; 
Spring with its song-birds all alive 
Through the copse and mountain leas, 
While Ailsa every morn doth hive 
With gull and gannet to swim or dive 
That sheen of sunny seas. 
And though summer-time from sea and hill 
May many a rainy day distil, 
Yet when sunshine comes, it comes so bright, 
Each breath you draw is a new delight ; 
One day of that transparent air 
Is worth a hundred days elsewhere. 
But, bright or dark, from year to year, 
All seasons, happy or austere, 
That home behind its hillside lawn, 
Among its bielding woods, withdrawn 
Apart, with this secluded shore 
Wholly to itself made o’er, 
Hears, night and day, the murmurous lave 
Of the flowing and backgoing wave, 
Up the burn-hollows borne, combine 
Soothingly with the sughing pine, 
Blend with the shimmering summer leaves 
Around the swallow-haunted eaves, 
And make through the lone glens the sound 
Of all their torrents more profound 
And slumberous, as from mountains thrown, 
They plunge to presence of a moan 
More everlasting than their own.” 
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We believe that Mr. Shairp has, on the whole, succeeded in 
the object which he proposed to himself in writing “ Kilmahoe,” 
That poem will awaken an interest in and maintain the memory 
of a kind of life “ which prevailed in the lower Highlands” about 
the beginning of this century; some of the features of which 
have not even yet passed away. But we think that some of 
the shorter poems in this volume establish more conclusively 
his right to be ranked as a poet. The nature of these shorter 
pieces is more suited to his natural powers. He seems to us to 
possess the poetic gift of interpretation rather than of creation, 
and to be more at home in short lyrical or descriptive pieces, 
than in continuous narrative or dramatic presentation of charac- 
ter. To maintain the interest of a long poetical composition, it 
is almost necessary that it should contain the evolution of some 
story, or action, or speculative principle. The success of a short 
poem consists in the power with which the true meaning of any 
incident or character, or of any scene or aspect of nature, is 
brought to the light. And it is with this power of feeling and 
seizing the true poetical spirit of particular places and circum- 
stances, that Mr. Shairp is especially endowed. In these 
shorter pieces, we find scarcely any trace of that tendency to 
dilute his materials, and of those caprices of taste which, to a 
certain extent, detract from the merit of the longer poem. They 
are all composed either in genuine English or in genuine Scotch, 
and it is seldom that even a stanza appears to be thrown away. 
They are works of art in which the details are immediately 
suggested by the central feeling or idea. 

While different in form and style, they are nearly all inspired 
by the fervent national spirit which animates “ Kilmahoe.” In 
many of them we trace also the same vein of humane and charit- 
able religious thought which characterizes the former poem. We 
find also, that the author of these poems is as familiar with the 
scenery of our inland Highlands, and with the Lowlands and the 
Border-country, as with “Old Kintyre.” He has an impartial 
love and admiration for the Highland boatman and the Lowland 
ploughman. His sympathies are equally with the Covenanter and 
the Jacobite of old times. This is, to our mind, a far more truly 
poetical way of looking at our past history, than the political 
partisanship, which has identified nearly all our national poets— 
with the exception of the very greatest, Scott and Burns—heart 
and soul with one or the other side. It may be quite right that, 
in our opinions, we should side with one cause or the other ; but 
we are glad also, with Mr. Shairp, to feel our hearts stirred by 
the chivalrous and gallant spirit of one party, without doing 
injustice to the stern earnestness and self-sacrifice of the other. 
We do not want the poet or the artist to determine for us which 
was the right cause, but rather to make us feel what was most 
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genuine and characteristic in the personal qualities of those who 
condemned and fought against each other. 

Among the shorter pieces, “The Moor of Rannoch” appears 
to us to be one of the finest. It has perhaps more force of 
imagination, and a more sonorous power of words and rhythm, 
than any of the others. The feeling of the grandeur of desola- 
tion, and of the majesty of nature’s forces, is very strikingly 
conveyed in the following stanzas :-— 


‘Yea! a desert wide and wasted, 
Washed by rain-floods to the bones ; 
League on league of heather blasted, 
Storm-gashed moss, grey boulder-stones ; 


And along these dreary levels, 
As by some stern destiny placed, 
Yon sad lochs of black moss water 
Grimly gleaming on the waste ; 


East and west, and northward sweeping; 
Limitless the mountain plain, 

Like a vast low heaving ocean, 
Girdled by its mountain chain : 


Plain, o’er which the kingliest eagle, 
Ever screamed by dark Lochowe, 

Fain would droop a laggard pinion, 
Ere he touched Ben-Aulder’s brow : 


Mountain-girdled,—there Bendoran 
To Schihallion calls aloud, 

Beckons he to Jone Ben-Aulder, 
He to Nevis crowned with cloud. 


Cradled here old Highland rivers, 
Etive, Cona, regal Tay, 

Like the shout of clans to battle, 
Down the gorges break away. 


And the Atlantic sends his pipers 
Up yon thunder-throated glen, 
O’er the moor at midnight sounding 
Pibrochs never heard by men. 


Clouds, and mists, and rains before them 
Crowding to the wild wind tune, 

Here to wage their all-night battle, 
Unbeheld by star and moon. 


Loud the while down all his hollows, 
Flashing with a hundred streams, 

Corrie-bah from out the darkness 
To the desert roars and gleams. 
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Sterner still, more drearly driven, 
There o’ nights the north wind raves, 
His long homeless lamentation, 
As from Arctic seamen’s graves. 


Till his mighty snow-sieve shaken 
Down hath blinded all the lift, 

Hid the mountains, plunged the moorland 
Fathom-deep in mounded drift.” 


In “ The Lad of Loch Sunart ” and “ The Lass of Loch Linne,” 
Mr. Shairp shows that he can feel and make us understand the 
poetry of human life as well as of nature, in the Highlands; 
and, in the “Weird Wife of Bein-y-Vreich,” he seems thoroughly 
to have identified himself with the very spirit of mountain mists 
and of the old Celtic mythology. 

We have equal pleasure in passing to the more familiar but 
not less poetical: ground of the “ Borders” and the “ Lowlands.” 
Among the poems connected with these districts, “The Bon- 
spiel,” “The Run,” and “ The Loosing Time,” are all excellent 
in their way, and true expressions of the enjoyment or the toil 
of country life in Scotland. There are, we believe, many good 
songs which embody the spirit and joy of fox-hunting, but we 
know of none which suggests the poetry of sport in the way in 
which we are made to feel it in this account of “ The Run,” 
which begins among Lowland dells, passes over “plough and 
lea,” and then on to the hills, and “west away” to the moor- 
lands :— 


“ THE RUN. 


‘Hark hollo! brave hearts! 

"Twas the hounds I heard ; 

With the sound of their going 
All the land is stirred. 

They have made every peasant 
From work stand still, 

With gazers they’ve crowned 
Every crag and hill. 


And the ploughman cried loud, 
By my team [I stood, 
And heard them crashing 
Yon old fir wood. 
Down yon ash-tree river banks, 
Where the sunbeams slant and fall, 
Flashed the dappled hounds, 
Making the dells musical. 
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For sweeter they be, 
Than any chime of bells, 
The melodies that linger 
All year in yon dells, 
Till the hounds come by and awake them. 


And the pedlar answered, 
From beneath his load, 

At noon they went streaming 
Right o’er my road. 

From the farmsteads the lassies 
Rushed out to see, 

How they skimmed like swallows, 
Over plough and lea. 

As they went to the hills 
What a head they bare ! 

Like snow-drift scudding 
On the stormy air, 

And few were the stecds could o’ertake them. 


Forward waved the shepherd, 
They are west away, 

On the moorlands startling 
The plover grey. 

Ever on as they sped, 
More mute they grew, 


And the riders waxed fewer, 
And yet more few, 
Till one only hunter attended. 
And the widow, as she sat 
On her lone cottage-floor, 
Heard their cry thro’ the dark 
On the midnight moor ; 
And at morn came the worn hounds 
Home, one by one, 
And the huntsman knew 
That the chase was done, 
Never knew how nor where it ended.” 


In conclusion, we do not hesitate to say that no volume of 
such true national poetry has appeared in Scotland for a long 
time. Mr. Shairp’s poetry is something very different from a 
mere echo of Burns, or Scott, or our old ballads. He has found 
for himself, in his wanderings over Highlands and Lowlands, 
fresh fountains of inspiration. That which chiefly distinguishes 
this volume from the hundreds of meritorious verses which are 
written, and sometimes printed, in the present day, is that the 
author has really got a worthy and unhackneyed subject, which he 
cares for and understands better than any one else, which affords 
him great enjoyment, and which stirs his feeling to its depths. 
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Art. VII.— Vie de Jésus. Par ERNEST RENAN, Membre de !’In 
stitut. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 1863. 


Time enough has elapsed since the publication of this re 
markable volume to allow us now to estimate its force and its 
weakness. We fear it must be ranked as one of the greatest 
outrages that has ever been offered to that Name which stands 
upon the title-page; and surely not less an outrage that the 
buffet on the cheek is only a fillip from the glove of a learned 
professor ; that the “ Away with him!” is a sentimental 
sthapsody of 460 pages, endurable but for the insolence of its 
praise, in which the supposed decadence of a noble moral 
nature is described ; that instead of the preference of Barabbas, 
we have a patronizing comparison with Cakya-Mouni. The style 
is graceful and perspicuous ; the descriptions of scenery are 
touched with the true hand of an artist. Yet we are able to 
see why M. Renan’s picture can never be accepted by any con- 
siderable number of persons in this country as the true one. 
Sparks of doubt will be scattered into the stubble of many 
minds, and here and there they will kindle into fresh flame ; but 
this particular torch that scatters them has blazed, and will die 
out. For us the writer, eloquent and ingenious if you will, aims 
at too little ortoo much. If we have here nothing divine, nothing 
but genius and originality ; if he who scattered miracles round 
him as a sower the seed; who put forth claims such as man 
never dreamt of before, to be God and the Son of God, be only 
man, a precursor of Renan, who needs Renan to set him up on 
the right historical basis ; and if so much of the Gospel history 
as conflicts with this theory is to be deducted as pure false- 
hood, nay, so much of the words of Jesus himself—then for a 
people like us, self-willed indeed and strong, self-indulgent yet 
still at heart veracious, the Bible is closed for ever. Who could 
spend his heart’s best affections upon the fabulous history of a 
false Messiah ? Who could follow out with any real credence 
the ambidextrous process by which the Christ whom Paul and 
John preached is here pared down into an ignorant enthusiast 
of Nazareth, whose strong religious insight does not prevent him 
from degenerating into an impostor, deceiving and being de- 
ceived ? 

In order to arrive at this position, M. Renan is obliged, in 
the first place, to deal with the Gospels as no other historical 
materials have ever yet been dealt with. He demands from 
them a firm historical foundation, and at the same time the 
utmost plasticity. Strange to say, with M. Renan the Gospels 
are not regarded as compilations of the second century ; they 
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are restored to their place in the first. A certain measure of 
authority must be re-vindicated to them; otherwise a life of 
Jesus must be all doubts and negations. The work of Strauss 
is after all an elaborate attempt to show the life that he did 
not lead. M. Renan regards St. Luke as one regular whole, 
written, or rather compiled, by a companion of St. Paul; of 
which the date “can be ascertained with much precision by 
considerations drawn from the work itself.” He knows from 
the 21st chapter that it “was certainly written after the siege 
of Jerusalem, and only a short time after.” The Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark have not the same distinct impress 
of the author’s personality, but quoting the well-known pas- 
sage of Papias, M. Renan infers that in our present gospel 
of Mark we have the narrative of facts and sayings mentioned 
by Papias, and in our present St. Matthew the collection of 
sayings (Adyea) assigned to him by the same writer. These are 
important concessions. We have narratives that come from the 
time and circle in which apostles lived. Even the Gospel of 
St. John is admitted, though with doubt ; all of it, says M. Renan, 
may not have been written by John, but 

“ As a whole this Gospel may have originated towards the close of 
the first century, from the great school of Asia Minor, which was con- 
nected with John. That it represents to us a version of the life of the 


Master worthy of high esteem, and often to be preferred, is demon- 
strated, in a manner which leaves us nothing to be desired, both by 
external evidence and by the examination of the document itself.”’ 


But these admissions are made to be recalled. With an arbitrary 
dogmatism he rejects all miracles; that is, he scarcely leaves 
one chapter standing of the very documents on which all his 
history is to rest. He dismisses at once, in terms which we will 
spare our readers, all the discourses recorded by John. In order 
to give a colourable fairness to this treatment of his materials, 
M. Renan betakes himself to the old theory of a succession of 
editions of gospels, and that with a heartiness for which, to do 
him justice, we seldom find a parallel amongst modern writers. 
The Gospels, he thinks, were at first little cared for, in compari- 
son with oral traditions :— 

“There was no scruple about inserting additional matter, about 
combining them in divers ways, and completing the one by the other. 
The poor man that has but one book wishes it to contain all that 
touches his heart. These little books were lent from one to another, 
each transcribed in the margin of his copy the words and parables which 
he found elsewhere, and which touched him. And so the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world has issued from an obscure and entirely popular 
process of elaboration”’ (p. 22). 


Has M. Renan ever considered what it is which he here asks us 
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to believe? A community that cared little about books, be- 
cause the world was coming to an end, occupies itself in an 
incessant labour of borrowing, copying, collating, altering, and 
mending its books. A community which, even from the first, 
erred in excess of personal attachment to a leader, and pushed 
it on to party spirit, took the “things said and done” which 
bore St. Mark’s name, and the Logia which bore St. Matthew’s, 
and without scruple, assimilated, altered, added to them, and 
forgetful of any claim of Matthew or Mark, made each his little 
gospel of what touched his own heart most. Was this state of 
things possible ? There is no kind of record of it ; we confess our- 
selves unable to conceive it clearly, even as one supposition. It 
is quite opposite to what Papias describes. The Hebrew Mat- 
thew, interpreted into Greek by different readers and instruc- 
tors, has nothing to do with this incessant tampering with and 
obliteration of an apostle’s undoubted work. But give M. Renan 
all he asks; attribute, and without a smile, all this strange 
literary activity, this free handling of apostolic writings, to the 
simple, unlettered, reverent Christians of the first age, and two 
questions will still need an answer,—How comes it that all the 
earliest records of the formation of the canon give us our four 
Gospels and no more, after a process that must have tended 
either to form a multitude of gospels, or to assimilate all to each 
other, and so merge them into one? and secondly, Why, in this 
supposed age of free gospellers, did not many a variation of the 
text disappear, which has since perplexed the minds of har- 
monists trom the days of Ammonius of Alexandria? When the 
Gospels emerge into the period of written Church history, they are 
the Gospels that we have at present ; and such difficulties as the 
two genealogies, which even the dullest editor could have re- 
moved by a few strokes of the pen, are at least a testimony to a 
certain reverence which withheld the hands of editors, if that race 
existed. But these considerations trouble M. Renan but little. 
His purpose requires two things, and he secures them both. 
There must be some historical basis for his romance ; and as 
the history that is available abounds with miracles, is intract- 


ably interwoven with miracles, he submerges it a little in a sea 


of popular editing and copying, in the hope of being able decently 
to avoid reading what he does not desire to read, in their stained 
and altered pages. 

This is not the only instance of unfair dealing with the 
reader. The argument by which the Gospel of Luke is proved 
to have been written at a particular date is compressed into the 
following sentence :— 

“The date of this Gospel can be determined with much exactness 
by considerations drawn from the book itself. The 21st chapter of 
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Luke, inseparable from the rest of the work, was certainly written 
after the siege of Jerusalem, and only a little after. Here then we 
are upon solid ground, for we are dealing with a work written wholly 
by the same hand, and of a most perfect unity.” 

A few references to verses in the 21st chapter are given in 
the notes, and one to the 22d chapter, and from these we dimly 
discern an objection to admit that any prophecy of our Lord 
had really been uttered before the event. We wronged the 
subtlety of the argument. Thanks to a writer whom M. Renan 
quotes elsewhere with approbation, M. Nicolas,’ we discover that 
the words of our Lord, yes, of our Lord, in St. Matthew, which 
describe in one grand cluster of images the national judgment 
of the Jews and the general judgment of the world, show 
an erroneous belief that these two judgments would be con- 
temporaneous, and therefore must have been written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, before events had proved that the 
two judgments were to be distinct; and yet not much before, 
for we are not to attribute them to prophecy. In Luke, M. 
Nicolas finds that the two events are distinguished, which 
shows that one of them must have occurred already ; but on 
the other hand, the fresh expectation that the second would 
follow directly upon it, belongs, as M. Nicolas thinks, to a time 
just after the fall of the holy city. Observe the assumptions 
to which M. Renan does not even deign to call attention, in 
his dogmatic self-confidence ; there can be no prophecy, the 
evangelist shaped even the words of the Lord to suit current 
facts, and the omitting to distinguish as clearly as an almanac 
the day and hour which no man was to know, could only pro- 
ceed from ignorance! Grant these postulates, and we will give 
you in return the exact date of St. Luke’s Gospel “ from internal 
evidence.” 

Meanwhile we have been always taught that the internal 
evidences led to a conclusion quite different from this. The 
author of the Acts and of the Gospel are the same; M. Renan 
admits it. The Gospel, which he admits to be a complete whole, 
was written before the Acts; the inspired author says so.2 If 
then, the Acts ends abruptly with St. Paul’s imprisonment at 
Rome, because St. Luke was writing at that very time, and so 
the facts of the history were all told out, then the Gospel must 
have been written before the end of Paul’s imprisonment ; and 
no writer places this so late as the destruction of Jerusalem, or 
indeed later than A.D. 65. Not a word does M. Renan say of 
all this; these tame facts are overruled by the necessity that 
there should be no prophecy; the verse, Luke xxi. 24, must 
have been written after the event. On M. Renan’s own prin- 

1 Etudes Critiques sur la Bible, p. 10. 2 Acts i. 1. 
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ciples the Gospel was written about six years before the event, 
On our principles, we would rather consider that words ascribed 
to Jesus were spoken by him, than bow to M. Renan’s miscon- 
ceptions. 

Not more ingenuous is the treatment of the well-known 
testimony of Papias. We shall be pardoned by some readers 
if we translate here the whole of it :-—— 


“ This also,” wrote Papias, “the elder said. Mark being the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote accurately whatever he remembered, yet not in 
the order in which Christ either spake or did them. For he was nei- 
ther a hearer of the Lord nor a follower. But, as I said, he was after- 
wards the companion of Peter, who preached the gospel with a view to 
the profit of his hearers, and not with the intention of giving a con- 
tinuous history of the oracles of the Lord (tOv Kxvpiaxdv Aoyiwv). 
Wherefore Mark committed no error in that he wrote some things as 
they came into his memory. For it was his chief aim to omit none of 
the things that he had heard, and to deliver nothing that was false 
therein. Thus much Papias relates concerning Mark. Concerning 
Matthew he says, Matthew composed his Divine oracles (Aoy.a) in the 
Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted them as he was able.”! 


M. Renan lays great stress upon this passage, as others have 
done before him. He says :— 


‘“Papias mentions two writings on the acts and words of Christ: (1) 
a writing of Mark the interpreter, brief, incomplete, not arranged in 
chronological order, comprising narratives and discourses (Aey evra 7 
mpaxGévra) composed after the instructions and reminiscences of the 
apostle Peter; (2) a collection of sentences (Ady:a) written in Hebrew 
by Matthew. It is certain that these two descriptions answer tolerably 
well to the general features of the two books now called ‘ Gospel 
according to Matthew’ and ‘ Gospel according to Mark ;’ the first cha- 
racterized by its long discourses, the second full of anecdotes, brief 
even to dryness, barren of discourses, and somewhat’ faulty in style. 
That these two works, as we now read them, are absolutely similar to 
those which Papias read, cannot be maintained; first, because the 
writing of Matthew, as Papias knew it, was wholly composed of dis- 
courses in Hebrew, of which there were various (assez diverses) trans- 
lations in circulation. . . . That which appears most likely is that 
neither of Matthew nor of Mark have we the exact original editions ; 
that our two first Gospels are already arrangements in which attempts 
have been made to supply the defects of one text by the other. Every 
one wished, in fact, to possess a complete copy. He who had only 
discourses in his copy wished to have narratives also, and the opposite. 
It is true that the Gospel according to St. Matthew is found to have 
incorporated almost all the anecdotes of Mark, and that ‘ the Gospel 
according to Mark’ contains at present many features taken from the 
Logia of Matthew.” ? 


' Eusebius, J/ist. iii. 39. 2 Pp. 18-20. 
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Here we have a fair example of the way in which our author 
tampers with his materials. This particular passage has been the 
subject of much controversy. From the days of Schleiermacher 
every German writer on the Gospels has had his theory about it. 
And among the opinions that now command respectful attention 
at least is this, that the passage gives no ground at all for the 
supposition that Matthew wrote all the discourses and Mark all 
the acts of our Lord. Zogia mean divine utterances, whether of 
history or discourse ; when the apostle speaks of the Jews as hav- 
ing committed to them “the oracles (logia) of God,” the Mosaic 
history cannot be excluded, although “the lively oracles,”* given to 
the fathers, may refer more to the utterances of God than to the 
history with which they are entwined. As in the Old, so in the 
New Testament, such a distinction of facts and teachings is almost 
impossible to maintain. Act becomes doctrine and doctrine act. 
Our Lord answers his own question not by a word but a deed : 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? ... He took him, 
and healed him, and let him go.” The real contrast between 
the two Evangelists, intended by Papias, consists probably not 
in one recording Legia and the other not; but in Matthew’s 
account being more orderly in arrangement than that of Mark. 
M. Renan gives no hint of this flaw in his argument, which every 
writer has been aware of. Minor inaccuracies are of less account, 


but that they all look one way; the author needs for his 
romance to show that the Gospels have been altered. The 
opinion which M. Renan assigns to Papias is not his at all, but 
one quoted by him from an older source—Aristion or John the 
Presbyter. Mark is not said to have written “ briefly,” nor “ in- 
completely ;? on the contrary, he “made it his aim to omit 


”? 


nothing.” Papias does not say that the two were “ profoundly 
distinct, and written without any knowledge of each other.” 
With this supposed original contrast between the two, the sub- 
sequent approximation also falls to the ground. If M. Renan’s 
theory of “every man his own evangelist” be true, and every 
one who could lay hold upon copies of the two Gospels pro- 
ceeded without scruple to assimilate them, the process, we must 
say, was conducted with great carelessness and marvellous ill 
success. The vivid description of the one demoniac in St. 
Mark still stands parallel with the more succinct account of the 
two in Matthew ; the first impulse of the compilers would have 
been to remove at a stroke the seeming discrepancy, and to add 
the colouring of St. Mark to the outline of St. Matthew. On 
the other hand, St. Mark still is silent on the greatest of those 
discourses which St. Matthew records. What were the persons 
about “who wished to have a complete copy” out of the two, and 
1 Rom. iii. 2. 2 Acts vii. 38. 
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yet forgot to adopt the Sermon on the Mount? Two very small 
books, subjected to this process of active assimilation, stil] 
show marks of independence in every chapter, and the back- 
ground of resemblances throws out the differences into stronger 
relief. Had the object been to produce one gospel out of two, 
any unskilful hand used freely for a couple of days, would have 
produced a more successful result than a whole community, 
working as M. Renan supposes, has done. But we repeat 
that of this process going on in the earliest time there is 
not a trace. The descriptions of the two evangelists in this 
much-vexed passage are such as correspond sufficiently with the 
Gospels as we have them. The statement as to the want of 
order in St. Mark is no more than a criticism, with which some 
later harmonists are disposed to agree, and some to differ. The 
testimony is very ancient; for Papias himself was Bishop of 
Hierapolis in the first half of the second century, and the person 
whom he quotes is older still. We agree with Hilgenfeld, that, 
in calling them “ disciples of the Lord,” Papias does not neces- 
sarily mean immediate personal disciples. But Aristion and 
John the Presbyter (clearly not identical with the apostle), 
standing upon the threshold of the second century, knew of 
these two Gospels, with distinct characters of their own, already 
existing. We thank M. Renan for the prominent place he gives 
to this witness of Papias, for it goes far to prove the authority 
of these two accounts of our Lord’s earthly life. 

Why, then, does our author strive to blunt the force of his 
own admission by insisting that a process of free alteration, 
long withheld, has deprived us of the original Gospels? One 
strong bias sways every page in the book—the determination 
that there shall be nothing miraculous in the life of the Lord. 
This beautiful volume with its bursts of family affection, its 
idyllic descriptions, its occasional appreciation of what is good, 
is tainted by the fixed idea that there shall be no miracle. No 
bigot for tradition ever held his dogma firmer through every 
inconsistency than does our author his theory that no miracle 
is admissible. A miracle, according to him, has no worth until 
it has been reported upon by a committee of savans appointed 
by the Government, who shall have it repeated for them under 
new combinations of circumstances, that make delusion and 
imposture impossible. Right, M. Renan, if the miracle be of 
the nineteenth century, wrought by some hysterical village 
girl, with no purpose, bound up with no doctrine. But the 
miracles which John and Matthew witnessed, which Paul had 
experience of, are not such aimless wonders. They are the 
footprints of Him who has since marched down the high road 
of history with the gospel of love and peace in his hands. 
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Surely the first of anything is always a miracle ; the first plant 
is a breach of all previous laws; and the first animal, and the 
first man. But it is justified by its successors: it passes from 
an outstanding exception to be the first link ina chain. These 
gospel miracles are the firstlings of a new order of things. To 
us, and we wish we could add to our author, the intrinsic pur- 
pose of the Lord makes possible, nay probable, nay passing 
easy, the extrinsic signs and wonders that fell from it :—-the food 
multiplied, the palsied nerves restored, even the dead recalled to 
life, all suit with a scheme for man’s uplifting and restoration 
and eternal wellbeing. Without the Word of Christ, the acts 
of Christ had been hard to comprehend; but with the Gospels 
as they are, word and act fortify each other. - Committees of 
French philosophers may blunder; we have read the dis- 
cussions about the jawbone at Abbeville, and the flint-axes of 
all too modern make. They really could not help us; neither 
with them nor without them could we venture an opinion upon 
an isolated marvel. But here, the lives and words and works of 
the apostles of Christiamity go together, and proclaim that 
miracles were possible. Was the gospel successful? Did it 
convert thousands? It carried with it always the tidings of a 
miracle; it never preached anywhere but it preached Jesus 
and the resurrection. 

The author nowhere cautions his readers that the problem of 
the Gospels is of all literary questions the most difficult, and 
most needing a circumspect and delicate treatment. As re- 
gards the “synoptic” Gospels, no other books are so like with- 
out being identical. Intentional resemblances with variations 
that must equally be intentional meet us on the same page, 
nay, sometimes even in the same verse. Minute peculiari- 
ties of expression are common to all three. The diminutive 
form of a substantive,’ the double augment,? an unusual form 
of a tense,? a peculiar combination of particles,* run through the 
parallel places in all three Evangelists. So far there is no 
wonder. But that these minute and delicate coincidences 
should be found with variations equally marked, that three 
writers who take such pains (so to speak) to be at one, should 
so constantly assert their independence of expression, and of 
selection of events, is a problem that has been found hard 
to solve. We have got beyond the day when such theories 
as those of M. Renan will go down. Scores of critics have 
made the attempt at the solution, and amongst them the 
theory of two gospels, one of discourses and one of facts, assimi- 
lated by a perpetual and unlimited transfusion, will hardly now 
find favour. Perhaps the chief lesson of this great controversy 

1 Matt. xxvi. 51. 2 Matt. xii. 13. 3 Matt. ix.2,5. ‘4 Matt. ix. 17. 
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is one of diffidence. For when men came to account for these 
striking resemblances by ascertaining the order in which the 
Evangelists wrote, there was no possible arrangement which did 
not find a loud advocate. Luke, whom M. Renan ranks with- 
out hesitation as one who writes from former materials, select- 
ing and combining them, has been held by no mean authorities 
to have furnished the original from whence the other two have 
drawn; but whether Matthew or Mark was the third in the 
series, on this the authorities differ. The Gospel of Mark 
has been held up now as the original germ of the two others, 
now as the latest epitome of them. Even when this line of 
argument was exhausted, Eichhorn proposed to find the original 
source common to all three, in some distinct’ document, now 
lost. And through twenty critics this hypothesis ripened, until 
with Bertholdt we are supposed almost to see the little histori- 
cal manual or text-book, drawn up by authority of all the 
apostles at Jerusalem, in the Aramaic language, a copy of which 
was given to each apostle and teacher as he went forth on his 
mission ; but there will lurk in our mind the distressing ques- 
tion which Bertholdt forgot to answer, Where is this book gone, 
so unique in its authority, so highly honoured in the earliest 
age of our religion? And upon the whole, nothing is perhaps 
more clear than that there was no such book; for if there had 
been, would not Papias have rather told us about that, than 
about the Gospels of Matthew and Mark? The way out of this 
new difficulty Gieseler pointed out ; the common source to which 
the Gospels owed their resemblance was an oral, and not a 
written work. It was the form into which the preaching of 
the facts of the life of our Lord had gradually settled during the 
first few years after the resurrection. As the aim of the apos- 
tles would be to preach everywhere one gospel, they would seek 
rather than avoid the same modes of expression, and thus the 
very words of their teaching would gradually become every- 
where the same. The list of theories would not be complete 
if we did not mention the theory of tendency, which attributed 
to each Gospel a special party aim and bias, turning the sim- 
plest and most candid history into a covert polemic, now in 
favour of Judaic, now in favour of Pauline or universal ideas, 
and torturing the most colourless expression into a party 
innuendo. One would have thought that critical perversity 
could hardly have gone further; but a greater refinement was 
behind. As this theory somewhat broke down in the working, 
its advocates, still asserting that the Gospel was prepared for 
some party interest, assumed that an editor had gone over it 
and softened down the party tendency; so that criticism as- 
sumed not only that it could detect a polemical design, but that 
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it could discover it after it had been removed. What spark of 
truth there was in this theory is probably summed up in what 
we are taught at school, that St. Matthew’s Gospel was written 
for Jews primarily, and so dwells more upon points that con- 
cern them ; whereas St. Luke turns rather towards the Gentiles. 
Into what various combinations these four theories have been 
recast during the last few years, let the readers ascertain from 
some history... One almost trembles at unfolding before a 
sritish public this dreary page of barren disputation, into which 
few of our countrymen have taken the trouble to look. But 
one great consolation remains to us. A cloud of obscurity 
langs over the earliest stages in the formation of our canon. 
As the first century ends this cloud lifts, and the Gospels-that 
we have begin to be mentioned, and no others. The precise 
mode in which our Gospels took their present form will never 
be known to us. Hardly can we expect now any fresh collateral 
evidence. But this does not detract from our faith in the four 
Gospels. The guarantee for their inspiration is the inspiration 
of the Church in which they grew up. It is now historically 
certain that three of the four Gospels belong to the first age ; 
if there is still some controversy about the fourth, it is at least 
true that it purports to be the work of the apostle John; that, 
as Ewald remarks, “it bears no trace of a book written under a 
false name; nay, that one could not even conjecture why the 
writer should wish to ascribe it to this apostle,” if he were not 
the apostle himself.2 With the authorship we fix the date as 
within, or just at the close of, the first century. And the Holy 
Spirit had gladdened that age with the pentecostal unction, 
and infused and quickened every tongue and heart and head. 
St. Paul speaks of those miraculous tokens of the Spirit’s 
presence with calm confidence,—appeals to them, calculates on 
them. He divides and classifies “the diversity of gifts.” He 
speaks of the miraculous presence as undoubtingly as he speaks 
of the members of the body, or the collections for the saints, 
or the disputes that troubled them.’ In the Acts, the agency of 
the Holy Spirit is witnessed by almost every chapter. It matters 
little to us whether Matthew wrote without conference with, or 
aid of, any human agent, since Matthew was an inspired apostle, 
and those with whom he might have taken counsel were sharers 
also in the heavenly gift. The inspired words of the Evan- 
gelist suffer no loss, appropriate no gain, if we should discover 
that the inspired preaching of all the apostles had already cast 
itself into this very form of words. The opinion that Peter 
took cognisance of Mark’s Gospel may have hastened the adop 
Bee or. Holtzmann, Synoptischen Evangelien. 2 Christus, p. 127. 
| Cor. xii. ; Eph. iv. 4-6, 11, 12; Rom. xii. 6-8 ; Eph. iii. 3-6, 10. 
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tion of that Gospel by the Church ; but Mark already, by the 
fact of his position, was a sharer in the heavenly gift which all 
possessed. How gladly would we follow those speculations 
which have occupied the learned, if there were any hope of a 
clearer light upon a question of such high literary interest. But 
the doctrine of inspiration is not imperilled by the discussion, 
to those that believe in the power and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. We are told sometimes that the Evangelists do not profess 
inspiration, do not claim it, do not even mention the subject. It 
was the common possession of all that in those days taught the 
gospel. The Holy Ghost had fallen upon all of them. Had 
the anointing been from one unhappy brother withheld, then 
we should have heard of it, as we hear of those who “ have not 
so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” But as 
it is, they speak as the Spirit gives them utterance, without 
professing in words to possess that without which they had 
not been teachers at all. Does the artist write upon his 
masterpiece, “In doing this I solemnly assert that I used 
eyes?” When St. Paul in an often quoted passage says, “I 
think also that I have the Spirit of God,” then, whatever we 
may say as to the particular passage, the absence of this 
cautious expression from other places is a tacit claim of in- 
spiration. We trace our Gospels—precious to us for that they 
bring us the person and presence of Christ--to the time in 
which the Church of Christ was cradled. Tongues as of fire 
lighted on the believers ; the great miracle of Pentecost was re- 
enacted in smaller companies afterwards. Weak brethren, the 
same that fled from the side of Jesus on that night of disaster, 
stood face to face with kings, and were not discomfited. Igno- 
rant brethren, shut up until the very crucifixion in narrow 
notions of a resuscitated Jewish monarchy, and utterly cast 
down at the idea of a king discrowned by a disgraceful death, 
preached Christ crucified, and were not ashamed of such a 
Master. Is it possible at all that the Gospels, the product of 
this time of marvellous force and power, are devoid of the very 
life which all shared, which He who speaks in their pages 
promised should come? Is it possible that when the whole 
soil was teeming and bursting with a new life, and putting 
forth shoots that should burgeon and blossom into world- 
sheltering trees, the Gospels are lifeless—are but a kind of 
wooden chess-board on which German critics may foolsmate and 
scholarsmate one another? Gentlemen, we thank you for your 
elaborate investigations, which have given employment to at least 
fifty writers of treatises, and all the printers of the same ; but we 
are still more thankful that the Gospels are not in your hands 
1 Comp. Acts xix. 4. 
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to make or unmake, and that when you have told us some ele- 
mentary facts about their origin, your power over them ceases. 

But for M. Renan they are materials of the most tractable 
plasticity. They shall establish nothing miraculous, and the 
Gospel of John shall not be true either as to discourses or 
miracles. One hardly sees at first the difference between such 
an acceptance and a total rejection of the fourth Gospel. But 
the author needs the chronological data of St. John. Our 
readers know that the usual computation, that the ministry of 
Jesus lasted three years, depends upon two verses in St. John, 
and upon the time that we suppose to be included between 
them. The plan of M. Renan demands this space for its com- 
plete evolution. Or rather he professes to adopt this usual view,? 
and then extends the ministry by a pardonable oversight to more 
than four years.* 

The life which the author describes within these limits makes 
hardly any pretensions to a historical induction. There are, 
indeed, references enough in the notes to the Gospel texts, but 
they rarely prove that for which they are cited. Of this “ fal- 
lacy of authorities ” we have never met so striking an example. 
The work is not a history but an endeavour of the author to 
depict by his own insight a life for which he thinks there are 
no trustworthy materials. Jesus was bornin Nazareth and not 
in Bethlehem, M. Renan maintains; he quotes three texts to 
prove it. They all prove that he is spoken of as belonging to 
Nazareth, as springing thence ; of the actual place of his birth 
they say nothing. The child of the Princess of Hesse was born 
at Windsor ; is the child then not to be spoken of as Hessian ? 
If some future historian should speak of it as a Hessian, will 
that be proof that it was not born at Windsor? We thank M. 
Renan for a description of Nazareth, an idyll full of grace and 
beauty ; but this does not atone for the suppression of the 
historical evidence which there is that Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem, whilst his “parents” were of Nazareth. Justin asserts 
It; Celsus threw it out as a reproach that Jesus was born in a 
Judean village. The unbroken testimony of antiquity would 
be entitled to some respect. But it also enables us to harmon- 
ize two sets of passages of the Gospels; and yet—or rather, 
therefore—our author tosses it aside. We are next informed 
that Cana and not Nazareth became the home of Mary, as being 
the place from which she may have come originally. Two texts 
are quoted for this; they show that Jesus was twice in Cana, 


1 John v. 1; vi. 4. 2 Pp. 270. 

_° P. 206.—Where his remark upon John’s account of the first Passover, 
that there is a transposition of dates and a confusion of facts, seems to cut 
away the whole framework on which M. Renan’s scheme rests. 
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and they neither show nor suggest anything more. But enough, 
This is not history; it is a work of art. It is a statue of the 
Lord, like the Moses of Michael Angelo; and the texts are 
quoted to justify the accessories which the sculptor has intro- 
duced. They are not proofs, but apologies for poetic license 
exercised somewhat too freely. 

Let us come, then, to the conception of the career of our Lord 
as the author represents it. M. Renan claims peculiar advan- 
tages for his work on the ground that, to write the history of a 
religion the historian ought first to have believed it, and then 
to have ceased to do so; for in the first stage he would learn to 
understand, and in the second to criticise it. Is there not a risk 
that the writer will exaggerate the reasons for his own deser- 
tion, that he will be nervously anxious to prove that there was 
no safety nor shelter in the temple from which he has come 
out? The personal argument is never pleasant to use; but here 
M. Renan challenges it. He understands the Master better 
because he denies him. No wonder that his critics accept the 
challenge. It was not necessary that this ex-seminarist of St. 
Sulpice should sully with base interpretation, acts that in them- 
selves suggest nothing of ignorance or imposture. But M. 
Renan has shaken off the dust of his feet. The short hair of the 
growing tonsure irritates him. He has to make good his case 
against the religion he has deserted. One of his critics com- 
pares him to Madame George Sand, “ whose romances are all 
so many justifications for separating from her husband.” M. 
Renan is conscious of no such motive, nor is it so conspicuous 
in him as his position might make natural. M. Renan would 
be the last to ascribe to such a cause his hostility to John, whom 
he describes as an old man, writing his Gospel in order to show 
that he had played a part as conspicuous as that of Peter (}), 
and his tender tone towards “poor Judas,” who finds here, at 
last, an apologist, M. Renan would not attribute to such a 
cause his strange attempt to connect the name of John with the 
crime of Judas, as though it were not the act of Judas only, but 
in some degree of all the disciples. Yet we cannot well forget 
that the disciple who excites his wrath is the one who kept 
close to the cross when Jesus hung thereon, and the disciple 
who wins his pity is the disciple who deserted him. It isa 
fine stroke, and the finer because unstudied, by which a shadow 
from the crime of “ poor Judas” is thrown over the name of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. 

According to our author, the career of Jesus divides itsell 

1 “One would rather believe in the existence of some sentiment of jealousy, 


some internal dissension among the disciples. The peculiar hatred which 
John manifests against Judas confirms this hypothesis.” —P. 381. 
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naturally into three parts. In the first, which may have lasted 
for about a year, the young teacher preached the morality of 
the synagogue, borrowing its aphorisms, condescending to its 
phrases, but ever with a strong sense of the relation of God to 
us, as that of a father to a child, and of the common brother- 
hood of men as sons of God, which gave an originality and force 
to precepts that in themselves were mostly legal. To this time 
would belong parts of the Sermon on the Mount, except those 
portions which speak of the new theocracy—the kingdom of 
heaven. This period of the ripening and development of the 
religious ideas of Jesus lasted until the Lord came within the 
scope of the Baptist’s influence, which M. Renan considers to 
have been hurtful to his religious development. After the arrest 
of John, about the summer of 29, the Lord returns to Galilee ; 
and a fresh era of his preaching begins. “The kingdom of 
heaven” is now actively preached. Jesus is no longer a de- 
lightful moralist ; he is a revolutionist, who seeks to renovate 
the world from its very basis, by the advent of a reign of good- 
ness, in which the power of evil shall be thoroughly put down, 
the wheat and tares separated. Of this revolution he was the 
chosen instrument. There was nothing political in it; the re- 
volution was moral only. The title of Messiah is appropriated 
by the Lord, is given by his disciples to him, as the head and 
prince of this great revolution. Miracles were the tokens of his 
power to effect it. M. Renan finds, however, a certain reluct- 
ance to work them, and a wish that they should not be reported ; 
and he thinks that Jesus did not allow himself to work them 
until late in his life. In the year 31, Jesus made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, to attack Judaism in its stronghold, and to preach 
there the doctrine of the kingdom. He returned disappointed; the 
hopes of a regeneration of society from a Jewish standing-point 
being quite extinguished. Now, denunciations of the Pharisees 
hostile to him, impenetrable in their hypocrisy, fall powerfully 
from his lips. Now, visions of a future world, after this shall 
pass in storm and ruin, where the truth, so inhospitably received 
in this one, shall find its perfect realization, begin to take pos- 
session of him. The progress of enthusiasm is accompanied by 
passionate excitement. Great mental suffering and agitation 
afflict him. His passionate temperament overstepped all bounds. 
His original gentleness seemed to have deserted him. His 
disciples often failed to understand him ; and a sort of fear of 
him sprung up in their minds. Such a tone of high-wrought 
passion could not endure for a long time. The death which 
it tended to provoke, by its denunciation of the Jewish system, 


* It will be seen how greatly the chronology is thus extended. A year 
has elapsed of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee ; and still four years remain. 
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cut it short, and by so doing, provided the only dignified solu- 
tion of it. 

This is the picture which M. Renan gives of the character of 
the Lord of life. It is more than a work of art; it is a work 
of artifice. In order to describe a process of gradual deteriora- 
tion of character, he has had recourse to this division of the 
period of development into three parts: that of moral ideas, of 
Messianic hopes, and of passionate denunciations of an oppos- 
ing and intractable society. Not only is there no trace 
of this division in the Gospels ; but there are positive proofs that 
the evangelists knew nothing of it. The highest lessons of sim- 
ple morality are many of them found in the latest portions of the 
mninistry, and cannot be dragged into the earliest. The miracles 
began with its very opening; towards the end they slacken. 
One of the expressions usually quoted against Jesus for its 
harshness was spoken at the very first miracle, and at the 
beginning of the ministry: “ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?” In a word, there is no trace at all of this kind of sepa- 
ration of epochs which M. Renan demands. His sketch may be 
true of some John of Leyden or Judas of Galilee ; it is entirely 
at variance with all the records that we possess when he pre- 
tends to apply it to our Lord. Again, this theory of develop- 
ment requires time ; and the author extends the duration of the 
ministry accordingly to something like five years. We have 
said already that the utmost range which the Gospels give us is 
three years. M. Renan raises no discussion on this point, but 
he tacitly feels that the canvas is not broad enough for his 
picture, and enlarges it. Every conceivable violence is done to 
the details of the history ; but it would be in vain to plead such 
errors with M. Renan; the answer is ever ready, “I have re- 
served leave to discredit any particular part of the Gospels.” 
Nothing, for example, can be more false to history than the 
account of the early ministry in Galilee. Insert other names, 
and it will serve for a pastoral poem ; this joyous band, wander- 
ing at ease in a fine climate through a fair country, to the mar- 
riage feast, with the publican and the harlot admitted to their 
company. It is false throughout. Nazareth tried to slay him, 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum were terribly condemned 
for rejecting him. Repentance was the sole passport to his 
company, for publican or harlot. The Sermon on the Mount, 
which belongs to this period, is full of the deepest humility, the 
severest self-judgment, the most stringent self-denial. If, as 
this historian hints, the miracles were a kind of concession to 
popular belief, into which Jesus allowed himself to be drawn 
not reluctantly ; if, to speak plainly, the confirmation of his 
teaching was obtained by a half-involuntary imposture, then 
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this belonged to the first part of the ministry as to the last. 
Nay, towards the end of his career the miracles grow rarer, 
and the teaching more full. In the promise of the great 
coming miracle so frequently repeated during the last few 
months, that Christ should suffer and also rise again, there is a 
kind of hush of expectation, during which smaller wonders are 
not wrought. In short, all this division into epochs, these swift 
transitions of character, this gradual transformation of a pure 
and calm soul into a seething pool of turbulent passions, glaring 
self-deceits, and disappointed ambitions, are not merely doubt- 
ful,—they have no support trom Holy Scripture whatsoever. 
We close M. Renan’s volume. What has it done against us? 
Spoken to many and many a soul that never heard such words 
before, that Jesus is not the true Son of God, but a gifted teacher 
and self-duped impostor. Spoken it in tones musical with 
pity and admiration, so that at first it hardly revolts them. 
What has he done for us? He has brought out in strong relief 
that contrast between the person of Jesus, and the time and 
country where he was reared, which would always be the 
miracle of Christianity if every other could possibly be ex- 
plained away. With M. Renan we stand on one of the many 
gently-rounded hills that encircle and conceal the green basin 
of Nazareth, whose name is for ever wedded in memory 
with the name of the Lord. On the slope stands the village. 
Here the Lord Jesus grew and waxed strong in spirit. Un- 
known to the Old Testament, known for evil in the New, 
Nazareth, with its rugged and passionate handful of people 
(from amongst whom could any good thing come ?), sent forth 
a Prophet who has changed the world. Words which he spoke 
there and in the vicinage, vibrate through our spirits now, make 
grief endurable, give beauty to self-restraint, interpret to a 
new meaning the passage through the valley of the shadow of 
death. They are the instrument in our hands whereby we 
fashion the eager minds of our children ; out of the eighteen ages 
are stretched forth his hands to bless the children of the nine- 
teenth, and the clear voice bids us suffer them to come to him. 
In this rough village, Joseph, the husband of Mary, was a 
working carpenter, and Jesus wrought there at the same trade. 
hey were very poor ; and all the limitations of social inter- 
course which that implies should be remembered. It was sur- 
prising to his fellow-countrymen that he should have any 
education, or sign of it: “How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?”! We cannot say that he had one asso- 
ciate whose intercourse would be likely to stimulate his young 
mind ; to supplement his ignorance of life with a larger ex- 
1 John vii. 15. 
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perience; to bring in to him the history of that outer world which 
lay beyond the fifteen hills that restricted his horizon. Time, 
however, will sometimes compensate for disadvantages of posi- 
tion ; with good education, good society, and favourable oppor- 
tunities for gathering experience, men bear fruit earlier, but 
those who are less favourably placed may still bear fruit. With 
Jesus such compensation had no place. At thirty years of age 
he began to teach; after two years of teaching, or three at 
most, he died a violent death. So that his teaching was that 
of a young and an untaught man, and likely on that account to 
provoke opposition which would retard it; and such as it was, 
it endured for three years only, and it was not written down in 
a book, but was committed to the minds of listeners, more or 
less unprepared, and chiefly those of twelve uncultivated men, 
who, taken from the same class, and having access to the same 
means of knowledge, could not even understand up to the hour 
of his death the true bearing of the doctrines which he power- 
fully inculeated. There is no example in all history of such 
teachings as these, so prepared and so propagated, taking their 
place above philosophic and religious systems, and for eighteen 
centuries stirring the world’s conscience as a present and active 
power. These are thoughts in which M. Renan would not re- 
fuse to join, when looking on what remains of the humble town, 
despised by the rest of despised Galilee. The rose has indeed 
blossomed in the arid wilderness, and the living well has gushed 
suddenly out of the stony rock. 

But let us look at the teaching itself more closely. Perhaps 
it may account for the strange conquest over all difficulties 
which the gospel history shows us. M. Renan discovers a time 
during which Jesus preached a morality, new to the Jews in 
that it was higher and purer, but by no means strange to them 
in respect of its forms; so that he sees in Jesus a Jewish 
Rabbi, only more original, more attractive. If this were true, 
we might find it difficult to account for the acquirement of the 
training for such a vocation; but the training being presup- 
posed, some of the difficulties as to the reception of the doctrines 
of the Lord would disappear. Books of much power have been 
produced by cobblers and bricklayers, and the intrinsic force of 
them makes us forget to inquire whence these men had their 
learning. The book is its own commendation, whencesoever It 
may have come. But the peculiarity of the Lord’s teaching 
keeps the difficulty before us in full force. From first to last, 
in every part of it, the eyes of those that listen to Jesus are 
turned to his person, and he directs them thither. The Sermon 
on the Mount is not the teaching of a Rabbi, but the proclama- 
tion of a King; its tone throughout is that of one who perfects 
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the law, having authority to deal with it. He is the way, the 
truth, and the life ; he has not come to destroy but to fulfil ; those 
who have seen him have seen the Father. The rebellious thoughts 
of those who heard such claims would go back to that secluded 
Nazareth, rich in nothing but in evil repute, and would ask, “Is 
not this the carpenter?” If, as M. Renan affects to believe, 
this personal preaching was an excess of self-assertion, and the 
first indication of a declining moral state, then the apostles at 
least might have tacitly remedied the error, and, leaving out 
all mention of the person of that Master who had been taken 
from their head, might have repeated his moral lessons. But 
they knew no such error, no such distinction between person 
and doctrine. They preached Christ. He was preached in 
Samaria to a hostile people; preached in the synagogues of 
Damascus by one who had persecuted all that bore the Chris- 
tian name ; preached to Cornelius, a Roman, preached to Greeks 
in the land of Socrates and Plato. The apostles accepted “the 
offence of the Cross” without compromise. If they preached 
not Jesus, they preached nothing. Therein does the teaching 
of Jesus differ from that of Schammai and Hillel, that the 
person of the teacher is all in all to it; and when the teacher 
was the carpenter of Nazareth, without letters, without know- 
ledge of the world, without influence of position, we may fairly 
say that the power of his teaching over that of prophet or rabbi 
is more difficult to account for, because of the personal element 
that is never wanting to it. 

It is this personal element which gives the teaching in every 
part of it a complete originality. “ Never man spake like this 
man,” was in some form or other the verdict of the people that 
heard it. He who speaks, be it always remembered, is the 
carpenter of Nazareth, whose home the pen of.M. Renan paints 
for us with such brilliant force. He preaches the kingdom of 
heaven, and of God, as something which he is appointed to 
complete. He represents himself as coming to satisfy the 
yearning of all religious hearts under the law, and that by 
manifesting the Father, and the Father’s will to his people, 
through himself the Son, and also by reconciling God’s people 
tohim. These truths do not appear in his teaching by slight 
hints and obscure suggestions. They pervade it thoroughly. 
All that he says is subservient to this manifestation and this 
reconcilement. There are no attempts to build up an abstract 
conception of God in the minds of the hearers; no elaborate 
views of man’s nature and the nature of sin. Both God and 
man are spoken of with reference to the great act which the 
life of Jesus and his teaching, inseparable from one another, 
do constitute; God as the Father of his people, of the world, 
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and man as the being whose task it is to return to the 
Father, and the Son of God, Son of Man, through whom alone 
the Father can be found and approached; these are the con- 
stant elements in the teaching. Who is this that claims to 
himself the keys of the Father’s counsels, the power of open- 
ing again the closed fountains of the Father’s love? Who is 
this that builds for himself a throne of God? It is the man 
whom we saw upon the green slopes of the secluded Nazareth. 
Do not the difficulties thicken round us if we have to accept 
the carpenter not as teacher merely but as God? M. Renan, 
indeed, would probably tell us that those discourses in which 
the Lord is most clearly set forth as God are found in the 
fourth Gospel; and he would set them aside. We will not 
abandon them: still our argument does not need them. It 
would be strange, indeed, if upon such a claim, so vital to the 
whole position of our Lord, the three synoptic Gospels were 
silent. But the formula with which he deals with the old law: 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, . . . but J say unto you;”} 
the way in which he deals with forgiveness of sins ;? with the 
questions of the Sabbath:* are found in one of the synoptic 
Gospels. In them, too, it is recorded how he turned men’s eyes 
towards himself in a way which no prophet had ever done: 
“He who is not with me is against me.”* “He who loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me.”® Instead 
of faithfulness to Jehovah, which is the test between good and 
bad in the Old Testament, faith in and love of himself is 
exacted of those who would come to him. The three Gospels 
furnish us with stronger evidence even yet. Jesus claims 
that Elias has gone before him ; that where two or three are 
gathered in his name he will be there in the midst of them; 
that he will send the promise of the Father upon the disciples. 
Lastly, the words with which he sends the disciples forth are 
recorded by St. Matthew: “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo! I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” What claim can be 
higher? We do not need, though we are thankful for, the pas- 
sages in St. John which bring out more explicitly the divine 
attributes of Jesus. Of divinity there is no more and less. 
Any one of the texts we have quoted raises the whole question. 
Who is it that is thus omnipotent, omniscient, the sender of a 
new Spirit, the founder of a new faith? A carpenter of Naza- 
reth, a “superior person,” a “delightful Rabbi,” answers M. 

‘Matt. v. ? Matt. ix.2-6. 3 Matt. xii.8. 4 Matt. xii. 30. 5 Matt. x. 37. 
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Renan. No: one of two. Either a being who calmly claims 
the honour that is his due, because he is indeed the eternal Son 
of the Father ; or one whose words are inexcusable blasphemy. 
That alternative the Jews saw clearly, and decided it more 
than once against Jesus. That alternative apostles accepted, 
and preached Jesus the Son of God. One of the apostles in 
particular had been a persecutor of Christians ; had not shared 
the lot of Jesus when on earth, so that the personal character of 
the Master could be supposed to have biassed his judgment to 
believe an untruth. Paul, with his strong mind, with his Jewish 
education, which had made him jealous for the one true God, 
fell at the feet of Jesus, and confessed him the Son of God ; and 
for years of trouble preached him and his resurrection. Every 
congregation must have seen the same alternative, when belief 
in Jesus and the resurrection was put before them. Yet God 
blessed this preaching with abundant success. M. Renan, har- 
dened against all physical miracles, accepts the marvel that the 
great tree of the Gospel, which overshadowed as it grew nation 
after nation, had its root in delusion, was preached by a false 
Messiah, and supported with false wonders. Great is the cre- 
dulity of unbelief! 

These are the difficulties. The poor untaught carpenter, 
with no preternatural help, gathered into himself by some pro- 
cess of education to which we know no parallel, such knowledge 
as enabled him to teach; and he taught no lesson but—-him- 
self. He found thirteen other men to preach the same thing. 
And these thirteen found a world to believe it ; and God blessed 
it. Joy and peace, and the conviction of reconcilement with 
God, were shed abroad in many hearts thereafter. And yet, we 
are told, this teaching was fundamentally wrong, was the first 
stage in the aberration of a “ delightful rabbi,” who ought to 
have preached morality, and did indeed begin so to preach, but 
fell away to preaching his own personal claims, from a mistaken 
fancy that he was the Messiah of Jewish expectation. When 
we look at the character of Jesus, the difficulties are even in- 
creased. Since the Gospel, as preached by Jesus and his 
apostles, is an account of the great doings of Christ for the 
reconciliation of men with God, all is risked upon the character 
of the Redeemer. Every eye is directed towards him. The 
slightest shade upon his conduct or his wisdom is fatal to the 
whole scheme of doctrine, because the man and the doctrine are 
one. It is not so with the mere thinker. The controversies 
about the public conduct of Bacon have no effect on an estimate 
of his Advancement of Learning. Milton’s opinions about divorce 
may lower him in our eyes, but they do not affect a line of 
Paradise Lost. But one who comes as Lawgiver and Deliverer 
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from sin, must stand or fall with his character for purity and 
holiness. Now, from the first there has gone along with the 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus an assertion of his sinlessnegs ; 
and there is no other character in history of whom this can be 
said. Our Lord himself does not strongly assert this dogma, 
and this is in accordance with the humility of his whole charac- 
ter; but he does what is better; he presents the pattern and 
picture of a sinless man in his own life, and all who saw him 
drew the same inference from it. But his silence upon this point 
is full of meaning. He so truly humble, so sensible of the evil 
of sin, so keenly anxious to deliver his people from it, never once 
accuses himself, or expresses the need of a deliverer for himself. 
The question, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” is not 
decisive evidence of sinlessness in itself; it might have been 
put by one who was guilty before God, yet who felt that men 
could not accuse him. But coming where it does, amongst strong 
assertions of holiness in particular points and of authority, the 
very asking of such a question is a significant fact. “If God were 
your Father, ye would love me... . He that is of God heareth 
God’s words” (a.e., the words of Christ). “I honour my Father. 
. My Father hunoureth me. . . . I seek not my own glory. 
Before Abraham was, I am ;” these are all parts of the same 
conversation. Then, if ever, was the time to admit any limita- 
tions, if there were any, to his power and holiness. Prophets 
did not scruple to admit that they were men of unclean lips, 
unworthy of the weight of that authority they were sent to bear. 
Jesus makes no such admission ; he challenges comment upon 
any contradiction that could be alleged between his claims and 
his character ; and such a question at such an opportunity seems 
to imply a strong assertion. But he showed himself sinless ; 
and apostles, drawing their influence from his life, made for him 
the singular claim which had not been made for or by even the 
prophets, that he was absolutely free from sin. In him, they 
said, was no sin; he knew no sin; he did no sin ;!—of all claims 
the most hazardous, of all challenges the most easy to meet. 
For it was put forward in the course of a strong endeavour 
to make every act and word of Jesus known; the apostles, as 
we have seen, preached him and his miracles and discourses, 
before all things. For us that criticise from a greater distance, 
four Gospels, offering many points of comparison and of dis- 
cussion, are filled with the life of the Lord. What is the 
honest impression on our minds? M. Renan admits that his 
mind was of the highest moral temper, even though he expressly 
denies his sinlessness : 
“The human race offers an assemblage of low beings, selfish, and 
1 1] John iii. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 22; 2 Cor. v. 21. 
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superior to the animals only in that its selfishness is more reflec- 
tive. From the midst of this vulgar uniformity, there are columns 
that rise towards the sky, and bear witness toa nobler destiny. Jesus 
is the highest of these columns, which show to man whence he comes 
and whither he ought to tend. In him was condensed all that is good 
and elevated in our nature. He was not sinless; he has conquered 
the same passions that we combat; no angel of God comforted him, 
except his good conscience ; no Satan tempted him, except that which 
each one bears in his heart. In the same way that many of his great 
qualities are lost to us, through the fault of his disciples, it is also 
probable that many of his faults have been concealed. But never has 
any one so much as he made the interests of humanity predominate in 
his life over the littlenesses of self-love. Unreservedly devoted to his 
mission (¢dée), he subordinated everything to it to such a degree that, 
towards the end of his life, the universe no longer existed to him. It 
was by this access of heroic will that he conquered heaven. There 
never was a man, Cakya-Mouni perhaps excepted, who has to this 
degree trampled under foot the claims of family, the joys of this world, 
and all temporal care. Jesus only lived for his Father, and the 
divine mission which he believed himself destined to fulfil. 

“ As to us, children evermore, condemned to feebleness, we who 
labour without reaping, and who will never see the fruit of that 
which we have sown, let us bow before these demi-gods. They knew 
that which we do not: how to create, to affirm, to act. Will great 
originality be born again, or will the world content itself henceforth 
by following the ways opened by the bold creators of the ancient ages ? 
We know not. But whatever may be the unexpected phenomena of 
the future, Jesus will not be surpassed. His worship will constantly 
renew its youth, the tale of his life will cause ceaseless tears, his suf- 
ferings will soften the best hearts; all the ages will proclaim that, 
among the sons of men, there is none born greater than Jesus.”’ 


From one who rejects so much, this is high testimony. We 
assert that the records of the life of the Lord, taken together, 
make upon us the impression of a perfect human character ; 
that they effect this, not by obtrusive assertions that he is sin- 
less, not by forcing into prominence this or that virtue ; not by 
descanting upon facts, and pointing out therein the elements of 
holiness ; but by a simple unadorned record of the facts them- 
selves. We assert that these facts, taken together, present a 
character such as has never had its equal for harmony and com- 
pleteness. It is not that of a thinker who to round off a system 
or a book renounces practical life, and forgets the claims of to- 
day and of his own smaller circle in favour of posterity and of 
the whole race. It is not that of a busy philanthropist cheated 
out of thought and meditation by the daily claims of practical 
duty. It is the unique combination of a lofty intelligence, 
utterly untinged by the colours of the unfavourable atmosphere 
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in which it moved, joined to a lowly and most sympathetic 
heart, to which no tale of present trouble ever was addressed in 
vain. It is the combination of the highest self-reliance with 
the most patient humility ; a self-reliance which took up the 
task of reforming all the world, without seeking to propitiate 
the political powers, without the aid of armed force, without the 
resources of science,—a humility which withdrew itself from 
outward praise and honour, which never chafed under poverty, 
or contempt, or even under the worst indignities. Scattered 
through that mixed society lay all the materials of political 
conflagration ; fanatics brooding over the desperate prospects of 
an ancient nationality ; a Roman yoke which the nation hated 
in the name of God; bands of zealots ready to gather sword in 
hand on every mountain side, in every desert retreat, upon the 
call of some self-elected leader; and, behold, here is a young 
and ardent mind, accepted as a worker of miracles, acceptable 
as King of the Jews, if so he will have it; here he stands with 
the torch ready to his hand, and a touch will kindle the loose 
flax and straw into a flame. And the tempter comes to 
him with scowl of a double treason on his face, and, faith- 
less to Cesar and Messiah both, asks if it is lawful to 
pay Cesar tribute; there is an infinite self-reliance and self- 
denial in the calm reply : “ Render unto Cesar the things that 
be Cesar’s, and unto God the things that be God’s.” Again 
the combination is not less singular, of claims unspeakably 
high, joined to the most perfect self-abnegation. Ever there 
spoke in his mind the consciousness that the powers of 
nature, that sin itself, that the powers of hell, were subject 
to him, and yet his life was one continued act of self-sacri- 
fice, of self-abasement. The King of kings walking about 
Galilee as the servant of servants, with a court around him 
of fishers from the Sea of Tiberias, often with the starry 
vault of a Galilean sky for a palace, common to him and the 
leper and the beggar. This is what a reader of the Gospels 
finds. M. Renan thinks we shall never see the like, and we 
are glad to agree with him. It is this balance of qualities 
which is the true evidence of the Lord’s perfection. History 
records for us many strong characters, many sweet ones. But 
human heroes pay the price of their good qualities in the shape 
of a certain one-sidedness. Great independence and self-reli- 
ance have been shown by many a reformer. But opposition 
hardens these qualities into something like ferocity. Many a 
Christian has so well learned his Master’s lesson as to give him- 
self wholly to works of love, and to resign all worldly pleasures 
in this behalf. But to blend the reformer’s public mission with 
the private labours of charity, and to do this without the slight- 
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est trace of self-consciousness, was reserved for one alone. We 
might re-write the pages of Ullmann, Dorner, and De Pressensé? 
without exhausting this subject. But we commend it to the 
reflections of any honest reader of the Bible. It is the picture 
of a perfect man, of one adorned with the highest virtues, yet 
rich in sympathy for every human creature, for every incident 
of human life. And the sacred writers do not present any evi- 
dence of plan and contrivance, they do not even assert that 
they are describing the perfect. They overstrain nothing. They 
leave all the facts to our own interpretation ; and a very few of 
them, as the “What have I to do with thee?” addressed to 
Mary at Cana, have been explained wrongly. The world has 
since confessed that the Gospels do describe a faultless moral 
character. M. Renan speaks of him as a “demi-god.” The 
centurion who saw the close of his life said, “Truly this was 
the Son of God.” We hold with the centurion. Jesus Christ 
himself is the great miracle of the gospel. 

One argument that has been glanced at would require ex- 
planation. The claims of Jesus and his apostles are not a ques- 
tion of more or less. They are either true, or false beyond all 
pardon. Jesus was either a deliverer of men, a revealer of the 
Father, a worker of wonders in the power of God, a pure and 
spotless spirit free from the universal taint of human nature ; or 
else—. We will not fill up the sentence with those terms that 
seem to belong to one that had usurped the awful prerogative 
of God. Now, no one questions that the Gospel has been a 
successful system, whether as to the extent of its conquests, the 
civilisation that has gone along with it, the literature that it 
has-amassed, the power over human character to soften, raise, 
elevate, and control, which it has exerted all along. In point 
of results no system can compete with it. Now, are we to 
ascribe these results to the truth or to the falsehood of the 
message that has produced them? Do not glance over king- 
doms and count the millions that delight to call themselves by 
Christ’s name. But think only upon one single soul reclaimed 
from vice, re-fashioned for God in the image of Christ, ruled as 
from afar by the will of Christ, as the trained horse obeys the 
touch of a finger upona rein; is this real work (how real any 
pastor knows) to be traced to the fact that one falsely called 
himself the Sent of God, put forth false claims to miraculous 
power, made fantastic promises of intercession with the Father, 
and was held up as sinless only by a fond delusion of his fol- 


1 Ullmann, Siindlosigkeit Jesu ; Gotha, 1863. Dorner, on the same sub- 
ject, in Jéhrhiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, vol. vii. E. De Pressensé, 
Rédempteur. Second Edit. Let us mention here an excellent work on the 
whole subject : Dr. Young’s Christ of History. 
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lowers? If falsehood about the holiest things is so blessed 
with fruit that is not false, then surely there is no such divine 
rule of truth and justice over the world as we had supposed ; 
and grapes may blossom upon the thorns, and figs be sought 
among the thistles. God blesses alike the truth and the lie. 
And the record of eighteen centuries of Church history is the 
account of the exuberant vitality of a pious fraud at best, and 
at worst of simple fraud and falsehood. From the edge of this 
precipice even the non-Christian would try to struggle back- 
wards. This moral earthquake, where an underlying falsehood 
shakes all the firm ground of truth, which we thought solid to 
the axis, we can only think of with horror. 

But now the wonders of Nazareth are complete. This little 
town gave birth to a poor carpenter, who, with nothing to re- 
deem him from the usual conditions of poverty in an obscure 
town, came forth as a teacher of men, and offered them deliver- 
ance from sin, and reconcilement with an offended God, in the 
name of that Father whose Son he claimed to be. His whole 
message is admitted to be original, powerful, elevating to the 
soul. His character was unique in its purity and in its 
strength. The priests and rulers were able to kill him, but 
they were not able to prevent the spreading of his doctrine ; 
and multitudes embraced it, Jews and Greeks, upon the strange 
condition of belief in Jesus and his resurrection. God in- 
deed has blessed this doctrine with marvellous success, and to 
this hour it is a powerful agent in the world, the cement of 
society, the comfort of mourners, the tamer of unruly wills and 
affections, the bringer of peace. Of the miracles that enforced 
the doctrine, we have as yet said nothing. In fact, a supposed 
antecedent impossibility of miracles leads some to a view of 
this history which is itself impossible. That this young un- 
lettered man imagined, with no supernatural aid, a system which 
stands quite alone; that this youth, born in corrupt and evil 
times, in a town noted for worthlessness even in those times, 
of a people whose hopes were debased, whose apostasy from 
God was almost complete, whose literature was Talmuds and 
rabbinical trifling, stepped forth complete in all that makes a 
wise mind and a powerful will, and a fine and tender heart, with 
no savour whatever of the bad soil from whence he sprung; that 
God blessed his teaching with unparalleled success; and yet 
that all the most characteristic features of his teaching and life 
were either imposture and delusion, is a great marvel. Why 
should we dogmatize against physical miracles, and be so easy 
of belief as to moral miracles? The physical marvel, forsooth, 
is a mere rupture of the chain of causation: is not the moral 
miracle the same? Is it more surprising that Jesus called back 
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life to the widow’s son, and changed the morbid pallor of the 
dead face into the rosy hues of life, than that he himself rose 
out of the pale corpse of Judaism in the young bloom of spiri- 
tual health and strength, and with a voice as from the dead 
proclaimed the meaning of law and prophets, and promised to 
fulfil them? Is it in the course of natural causation that, when 
Judaism was most corrupt, a character more perfect than that 
of all her prophets should illustrate her decline, and spring 
from a race whose every act and feeling was in violent contrast 
to his own? Surely if we understood moral causes as well as 
we do physical, and even this would be but a little, we should 
see it as a marvel, as a divine intervention, that Nazareth un- 
consciously produced One who contained all that the world 
required from its Saviour, power and wisdom and love: un- 
speakable. If Christ rose not from the dead, if he wrought no 
miracles, then our conception of Christianity must be one that 
shocks every moral feeling; false claims of power, pretended 
miracles, deceived apostles, deluded converts, and a creed that 
placed on God’s right hand an equal Son, blessed by that God 
whose glory it invades with every token of favour. It cannot be. 
By bandying about the records of the life of Jesus, and pruning 
and adding, the character, we are told, was shaped by degrees into 
its present purity, the doctrine acquired its present proportions. 
But this process, if it took place at all, was the work of the 
lowest orders; for such were the first believers. But what 
parallel is there in history for such a process? What notions 
were there, either Jewish and Pagan, at that time, out of which 
such an ideal could have been formed? We shall be answered 
that it was the Christians, those whom Christ attracted and 
formed, who formed the conception of Christ himself such as 
we have it. This is indeed reasoning in a circle. It would 
have needed preternatural wisdom in the disciples to fashion 
the system of the Gospel, and a higher standard of holiness 
than we have any trace of elsewhere “to conceive his holy cha- 

‘acter. Fatigued with these speculations which have no his- 
toric basis, which are really undertaken to get rid of miracles, of 
facts that rest on as good evidence as any historical fact whatever, 
we rest at last upon the oldest and best hypothesis, that this 
Jesus of the Gospels is represented as wise beyond man, as pure 
beyond angels, as resolute to the death, because such a man so 
lived, so taught, so acted, so loved ; because he is verily the Son 
ot God, the Conqueror of death, the glorified Redeemer ! 
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Thackeray. 


Art. VIII.— Thackeray. 


TuHat Mr. Thackeray was born in India in 1811; that he 
was educated at Charter House and Cambridge; that he left 
the University after a few terms’ residence without a degree; 
that he devoted himself at first to art; that in pursuit thereof 
he lived much abroad “for study, for sport, for society ;” that 
about the age of twenty-five, married, without fortune, without 
a profession, he began the career which has made him an 
English classic; that he pursued that career steadily till his 
death,—all this has, within the last few weeks, been told again 
and again. 

It is a common saying that the lives of men of letters 
are uneventful. In an obvious sense this is true. They are 
seldom called on to take part in events which move the world, 
in politics, in the conflicts of nations; while the exciting in- 
cidents of sensation-novels are as rare in their lives as in the 
lives of other men. But men of letters are in no way exempt 
from the changes and chances of fortune ; and the story of these, 
and of the effects which came from them, must possess an inter- 
est for all. Prosperity succeeded by cruel reverses; happiness, 
and the long prospect of it, suddenly clouded; a hard fight, 
with aims as yet uncertain, and powers unknown; success 
bravely won; the austerer victory of failure manfully borne; 
these things make a life truly eventful, and make the story 
of that life full of interest and instruction. They will all fall 
to be narrated when Mr. Thackeray’s life shall be written ; we 
have only now to do with them so far as they illustrate his 
literary career, of which we propose to lay before our readers 
an account as complete as is in our power, and as impartial 
as our warm admiration for the great writer we have lost will 
allow. 

Many readers know Mr. Thackeray only as the Thackeray 
of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, The Newcomes, and The Virginians, 
the quadrilateral of his fame, as they were called by the writer 
of an able and kindly notice in the Jilustrated News. The four 
volumes of Miscellanies published in 1857, though his reputa- 
tion had been then established, are less known than they should 
be. But Mr. Thackeray wrote much which does not appear 
even in the Miscellanies ; and some account of his early labours 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

His first attempt was ambitious. He became connected as 
editor, and also, we suspect, in some measure, as proprietor, 
with a weekly literary journal, the fortunes of which were not 
prosperous. We believe the journal to have been one which 
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bore the imposing title of “The National Standard and Journal 
of Literature, Science, Music, Theatricals, and the Fine Arts.” 
Thackeray’s editorial reign began about the 19th Number, 
after which he seems to have done a good deal of work—reviews, 
letters, criticisms, and verses. As the National Standard is 
now hardly to be met with out of the British Museum, we 
give a few specimens of these first efforts. There is a mock 
sonnet by W. Wordsworth, illustrative of a drawing of Braham 
in stage nautical costume, standing by a theatrical sea-shore ; 
in the background an Israelite, with the clothes’-bag and triple 
hat of his ancient race; and in the sky, constellation-wise, 
appears a Jew’s harp, with a chaplet of bays round it. The 
sonnet runs :— 


“Say not that Judah’s harp hath lost its tone, 
Or that no bard hath found it where it hung 
Broken and lonely, voiceless and unstrung, 
Beside the sluggish streams of Babylon: 
Slowman! repeats the strain his fathers sung, 
And Judah’s burning lyre is Braham’s own ! 
Behold him here! Here view the wondrous man, 
Majestical and lonely, as when first, 
In music on a wondering world he burst, 
And charm’d the ravish’d ears of Sov’reign Anne.” 
Mark well the form, O reader! nor deride 
The sacred symbol—Jew’s harp glorified— 
Which, circled with a blooming wreath, is seen 
Of verdant bays; and thus are typified 
The pleasant music, and the baize of green, 
Whence issues out at eve Braham with front serene.’ 


We have here the germ of a style in which Thackeray became 
famous, though the humour of attributing this nonsense to 
Wordsworth, and of making Braham coeval with Queen Anne, is 
not now very plain. There is a yet more characteristic touch in 
a review of Montgomery’s “ Woman the Angel of Life,” winding 
up with a quotation of some dozen lines, the order of which he 
says has been reversed by the printer, but as they read quite as 
well the one way as the other, he does not think it worth while to 
correct the mistake! A comical tale, called the “ Devil’s Wager,” 
afterwards reprinted in the Paris Sketch-Book, also appeared in 


1 “Tt is needless to speak of the eminent vocalist and improvisatore. He 
nightly Jelights a numerous and respectable audience at the Cider Cellar ; and 
while on this subject I cannot refrain from mentioning the kindness of Mr. 
Evans, the worthy proprietor of that establishment. N.B.—-A table d’hdte 
every Friday.”—W. Wordsworth. 

? “Mr. Braham made his first appearance in England in the reign of Queen 
Anne.—W. W.” : 
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the National Standard, with a capital woodcut, representing the 
devil as sailing through the air, dragging after him the fat Sir 
Roger de Rollo by means of his tail, which is wound round Sir 
Roger’s neck. The idea of this tale is characteristic. The vener- 
able knight already in the other world, has made a foolish bet 
with the devil involving very seriously his future prospects 
there, which he can only win by persuading some of his rela- 
tives on earth to say an Ave for him. He fails to obtain this 
slight boon from a kinsman successor for obvious reasons ; and 
from a beloved niece, owing to a musical lover whose serenad- 
ing quite puts a stop to her devotional exercises ; and succeeds 
at last, only when, giving up all hope from compassion or 
generosity, he appeals by a pious fraud to the selfishness of a 
brother and a monk. The story ends with a very Thackerean 
touch :—* The moral of this story will be given in several suc- 
cessive numbers ;” the last three words are in the Sketch-Book 
changed into “the second edition.” 

Perhaps best of all is a portrait of Louis Philippe, presenting 
the Citizen King under the Robert Macaire aspect, the adoption 
and popularity of which Thackeray so carefully explains and 
illustrates in his Essay on “ Caricatures and Lithography in 
Paris.” Below the portrait are these lines, not themselves very 
remarkable, but in which, especially in the allusion to Snobs 
by the destined enemy of the race, we catch glimpses of the 
future :— 

‘‘ Like ‘ the king in the parlour’ he’s fumbling his money, 
Like ‘ the queen in the kitchen’ his speech 1s all honey, 
Except when he talks it, like Emperor Nap, 

Of his wonderful feats at Fleurus and Jemappe ; 

But alas ! ‘all his zeal for the multitude’s gone, 

And of no numbers thinking except Number One ! 

No huzzas greet his coming, no patriot club licks 

The hand of ‘ the best of created republics :’ 

He stands in Paris, as you see him before ye, 

Little more than a snob. That’s an end of the story.” 


The journal seems to have been an attempt to substitute vigor- 
ous and honest criticism of books and of art for the partiality 
and slipslop general then, and now not perhaps quite unknown. 
It failed, however, partly, it may be, from the inexperience of 
its managers, but doubtless still more from the want of the 
capital necessary to establish anything of the sort in the face of 
similar journals of old standing. People get into a habit of 
taking certain periodicals unconsciously, as they take snuff. 
The National Standard, etc. etc., came into existence on the 5th 
January 1833, and ceased to be on the 1st February 1834. 

His subsequent writings contain several allusions to this 
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misadventure ; from some of which we would infer that the 
break-down of the journal was attended with circumstances 
more unpleasant than mere literary failure. Mr. Adolphus 
Simcoe! (Punch, vol. iii.), when in a bad way from a love of 
literature and drink, completed his ruin by purchasing and 
conducting for six months that celebrated miscellany called the 
Lady's Lute, after which time “its chords were rudely snapped 
asunder, and he who had swept them aside with such joy went 
forth a wretched and heart-broken man.” And in Lovel the 
Widower, Mr. Batchelor narrates similar experiences :— 


“T daresay I gave myself airs as editor of that confounded Museum, 
and proposed to educate the public taste, to diffuse morality and 
sound literature throughout the nation, and to pocket a liberal salary 
in return for my services. I daresay I printed my own sonnets, my 
own tragedy, my own verses (to a being who shall be nameless, but 
whose conduct has caused a faithful heart to bleed nota little). I 
daresay I wrote satirical articles, in which I piqued myself on the 
fineness of my wit and criticisms, got up for the nonce, out of encyclo- 
pedias and biographical dictionaries; so that I would be actually 
astonished at my own knowledge. I daresay I made a gaby of myself 
to the world; pray, my good friend, hast thou never done likewise ? 
If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt never be a wise man.” 


Silence for a while seems to have followed upon this failure ; 
but in 1836 his first attempt at independent authorship appeared 
simultaneously at London and Paris. This publication, at a 
time when he still hoped to make his bread by art, is, like 
indeed everything he either said or did, so characteristic, and 
has been so utterly forgotten, that an account of it may not be 
out of place, perhaps more minute than its absolute merits 
deserve. 

It is a small folio, with six lithographs, slightly tinted, en- 
titled Flore et Zephyr, Ballet Mythologique dédié d—par Théo- 
phile Wagstaff. Between “a” and “par” on the cover is the 
exquisite Flore herself, all alone in some rosy and bedizened 
bower. She has the old jaded smirk, and, with eyebrows 
up and eyelids dropt, she is looking down oppressed with 
modesty and glory. Her nose, which is long, and has a ripe 
droop, gives to the semicircular smirk of the large mouth, down 
upon the centre of which it comes in the funniest way, an in- 


1 The portrait of Mr. Adolphus, stretched out, “careless diffused,”—seedy, 
hungry, and diabolical, in his fashionable cheap hat, his dirty white duck 
trowsers strapped tightly down, as being the mode and possibly to conceal 
his bare legs ; a half-smoked, probably unsmokeably bad cigar, in his hand, 
which is lying over the arm of a tavern bench, from whence he is casting a 
greedy and ruffian eye upon some unseen fellows, supping plenteously and 
with cheer,—is, for power and drawing, not unworthy of Hogarth. 
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describably sentimental absurdity. Her thin, sinewy arms and 
large hands are crossed on her breast, and her petticoat stands 
out like an inverted white tulip—of muslin—out of which come 
her professional legs, in the only position which human nature 
never puts its legs into; it is her special pose. Of course, also, 
you are aware, by that smirk, that look of being looked at, 
that though alone in maiden meditation in this her bower, 
and sighing for her Zephyr, she is in front of some thousand 
pairs of eyes, and under the fire of many double-barrelled 
lorgnettes, of which she is the focus. 

In the first plate, Za Danse fait ses offrandes sur Tautel de 
l'harmonie, in the shapes of Flore and Zephyr coming trippingly 
to the footlights, and paying no manner of regard to the altar of 
harmony, represented by a fiddle with an old and dreary face, 
and a laurel wreath on its head, and very great regard to the un- 
seen but perfectly understood “house.” Next is Triste et abattu, 
les séductions des Nymphes le (Zephyr) tentent en vain, Zephyr 
looking theatrically sad. Then Flore (with one lower extre- 
mity at more than a right angle to the other) déplore Pabsence 
de Zephyr. The man in the orchestra endeavouring to combine 
business with pleasure, so as to play the flageolet and read his 
score, and at the same time miss nothing of the deploring, is 
intensely comic. Next Zephyr has his turn, and dans un pas 
seul exprime sa supréme désespoir—the extremity of despair being 
expressed by doubling one leg so as to touch the knee of the 
other, and then whirling round so as to suggest the regu- 
lator of a steam-engine run off. Next is the rapturous recon- 
ciliation, when the faithful creature bounds into his arms, and 
is held up to the house by the waist in the wonted fashion. 
Then there is La Retraite de Flore, where we find her with 
her mother and two admirers—Zephyr, of course, not one. 
This is in Thackeray’s strong unflinching line. One lover is a 
young dandy without forehead or chin, sitting idiotically astride 
his chair. To him the old lady, who has her slight rouge, too, 
and is in a homely shawl and muff, having walked, is making 
faded love. In the centre is the fair darling herself still on 
tiptoe, and wrapped up, but not too much, for her fiacre. With 
his back to the comfortable fire, and staring wickedly at her, 
is the other lover, a big, burly, elderly man, probably well 
to do on the Bourse, and with a wife and family at home in 
their beds. The last exhibits Les délassements de Zephyr. That 
hard-working and homely personage is resting his arm on the 
chimney-piece, taking a huge pinch of snuff from the box of 
a friend, with a refreshing expression of satisfaction, the only 
bit of nature as yet. A dear little innocent pot-boy, such as 
only Thackeray knew how to draw, is gazing and waiting upon 
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the two, holding up a tray from the nearest tavern, on which is a 
great pewter-pot of foaming porter for Zephyr, and a rummer of 
steaming brandy and water for his friend, who has come in from 
the cold air. These drawings are lithographed by Edward Mor- 
ton, son of “Speed the Plough,” and are done with that delicate 
strength and truth for which this excellent but little known 
artist is always to be praised. In each corner is the mono- 


gram Y, which appears so often afterwards with the M added, 


and is itself superseded by the well-known pair of spectacles. 
Thackeray must have been barely five-and-twenty when this 
was published by Mitchell in Bond Street. It can hardly be 
said to have sold. 

Now it is worth noticing how in this, as always, he ridi- 
culed the ugly and the absurd in truth and pureness. There 
is, as we may well know, much that is wicked (though not so 
much as the judging community are apt to think) and miserable 
in such a life. There is much that a young man and artist 
might have felt and drawn in depicting it, of which in after 
years he would be ashamed; but “Théophile Wagstaffe” has 
done nothing of this. The effect of looking over these juvenilia 

these first shafts from that mighty bow, now, alas! unbent— 
is good, is moral; you are sorry for the hard-wrought slaves ; 
perhaps a little contemptuous towards the idle people who go 
to see them; and you feel, moreover, that the Ballet, as thus 
done, is ugly as well as bad, is stupid as well as destructive 
of decency. 

His dream of editorship being ended, Mr. Thackeray thence- 
forward contented himself with the more lowly, but less respon- 
sible, position of a contributor, especially to Fraser’s Magazine. 
The youth of Fraser was full of vigour and genius. We know 
no better reading than its early volumes, unsparing indeed, 
but brilliant with scholarship and originality and fire. In these 
days, the staff of that periodical included such men as Maginn, 
“Barry Cornwall,” Coleridge, Carlyle, Hogg, Galt, Theodore Hook, 
Delta, Gleig, Edward Irving, and, now foremost of them all, 
Thackeray. The first of the Yellowplush Correspondence ap- 
peared in November 1837. The world should be grateful to 
Mr. John Henry Skelton, who in that year wrote a book 
called My Book, or the Anatomy of Conduct, for to him is 
owing the existence of Mr. Charles Yellowplush as a critic, 
and as a narrator of “fashnable fax and polite annygoats.” Mr. 
Yellowplush, on reading Mr. Skelton’s book, saw at once that 
only a gentleman of his distinguished profession could compe- 
tently criticise the same; and this was soon succeeded by the 
wider conviction that the great subject of fashionable life should 
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not be left to any “common writin creatures,” but that an 
authentic picture thereof must be supplied by “ONE oF Us.” 
In the words of a note to the first paper, with the initials O. Y., 
but which it is easy to recognise as the work of Mr. Charles 
himself without the plush :—“ He who looketh from a tower 
sees more of the battle than the knights and captains engaged 
in it; and, in like manner, he who stands behind a fashionable 
table knows more of society than the guests who sit at the 
board. It is from this source that our great novel-writers have 
drawn their experience, retailing the truths which they learned. 
It is not impossible that Mr. Yellowplush may continue his 
communications, when we shall be able to present the reader 
with the only authentic picture of fashionable life which has 
been given to the world in our time.” The idea was not carried 
out very fully. The only pictures sketched by Mr. Yellowplush 
were the farce of “Miss Shum’s Husband,” and the terrible 
tragedy of “Deuceace,” neither of them exactly “pictures of 
fashionable life.” We rather fancy that, in the story of Mr. 
Deuceace, Mr. Yellowplush was carried away from his original 
plan, a return to which he found impossible after that wonder- 
ful medley of rascality, grim humour, and unrelieved bedevilry 
of all kinds. But in 1838 he reverted to his original critical 
tendencies, and demolished all that Zhe Quarterly had left of a 
book which made some noise in its day, called A Diary JIlustra- 
tive of the Times of George the Fourth; and wrote from his 
pantry one of the “Epistles to the Literati,’ expressing his 
views of Sir Edward Lytton’s Sea Captain, than which we know 
of no more good-natured, trenchant, and conclusive piece of 
criticism. All the Yellowplush papers except the first are re- 
published in the Miscellanies. 

In 1839, appeared the story of Catherine, by Ikey Solomon. 
This story is little known, and it throws us back upon one still 
less known. In 1832, when Mr. Thackeray was not more than 
twenty-one, Elisabeth Brownrigge: a tale, was narrated in the 
August and September numbers of Fraser. This tale is dedi- 
cated to the author of Eugene Aram, and the author describes 
himself as a young man who has for a length of time applied 
himself to literature, but entirely failed in deriving any emolu- 
ments from his exertions. Depressed by failure he sends for 
the popular novel of Hugene Aram to gain instruction therefrom. 
He soon discovers his mistake :— 


“From the frequent perusal of older works of imagination I had 
learnt so to weave the incidents of my story as to interest the feelings 
of the reader in favour of virtue, and to increase his detestation of 
vice. I have been taught by Eugene Aram to mix vice and virtue up 
together in such an inextricable confusion as to render it impossible 
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that any preference should be given to either, or that the one, indeed, 
should be at all distinguishable from the other. . . . In taking my 
subject from that walk of life to which you had directed my attention, 
many motives conspired to fix my choice on the heroine of the ensuing 
tale; she is a classic personage,—her name has been already ‘linked 
to immortal verse’ by the muse of Canning. Besides, it is extraordi- 
nary that, as you had commenced a tragedy under the title of Eugene 
Aram, I had already sketched a burletta with the title of Elisabeth 
Brownrigge. I had, indeed, in my dramatic piece, been guilty of an 
egregious and unpardonable error: I had attempted to excite the sym- 
pathies of the audience in favour of the murdered apprentices, but 
your novel has disabused me of so vulgar a prejudice, and, in my pre- 
sent version of her case, all the interest of the reader and all the 
pathetic powers of the author will be engaged on the side of the 
murderess.”’ 


According to this conception the tale proceeds, with inci- 
dents and even names taken directly from the Newgate Calen- 
dar, but rivalling Hugene Aram itself in magnificence of diction, 
absurdity of sentiment, and pomp of Greek quotation. The trial 
scene and the speech for the defence are especially well hit off. 
If Elisabeth Brownrigge was written by Thackeray, and the 
internal evidence seems to us strong, the following is sur- 
prising criticism from a youth of twenty-one—the very Byron 
and Bulwer age :— 


“T am inclined to regard you (the author of Eugene Aram) as an 
original discoverer in the world of literary enterprise, and to reverence 
ou as the father of a new ‘ lusus nature school.’ There is no other 
title by which your manner could be so aptly designated. I am told, 
for instance, that in a former work, having to paint an adulterer, you 
described him as belonging to the class of country curates, among 
whom, perhaps, such a criminal is not met with once in a hundred 
years; while, on the contrary, being in search of a tender-hearted, 
generous, sentimental, high-minded hero of romance, you turned to the 
pages of the Newgate Calendar, and looked for him in the list of men 
who have cut throats for money, among whom a person in possession of 
such qualities could never have been met with at all. Wanting a 
shrewd, selfish, worldly, calculating valet, you describe him as an old 
soldier, though he bears not a single trait of the character which might 
have been moulded by a long course of military service, but, on the 
contrary, is marked by all the distinguishing features of a bankrupt 
attorney, or a lame duck from the Stock Exchange. Having to paint 
a cat, you endow her with the idiosyncrasies of a dog.” 


At the end, the author intimates that he is ready to treat with 
any liberal publisher for a series of works in the same style, to 
be called Tales of the Old Bailey, or Romances of Tyburn Tree. 
The proposed series is represented only by Catherine, a longer 
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and more elaborate effort in the same direction. It is the nar- 
rative of the misdeeds of Mrs. Catherine Hayes,—an allusion to 
whose criminality in after days brought down upon the author 
of Pendennis an amusing outpouring of fury from Irish patriot- 
ism, forgetting in its excitement that the name was borne by a 
heroine of the Newgate Calendar as well as by the accomplished 
singer whom we all regret. The purpose of Catherine is the 
same as that of Elisabeth Brownrigge—to explode the lusus 
nature school ; but the plan adopted is slightly different. Things 
had got worse than they were in 1832. The public had called 
for coarse stimulants and had got them. Jack Sheppard had 
been acquiring great popularity in Bentley's Miscellany ; and the 
true feeling and pathos of many parts of Oliver Twist had been 
marred by the unnatural sentimentalism of Nancy. Mr. Ikey 
Solomon objected utterly to these monstrosities of literature, 
and thought the only cure was a touch of realism ; an attempt 
to represent blackguards in some measure as they actually 
are :— 

‘“* In this,” he says, ‘‘we have consulted nature and history rather 
than the prevailing taste and the general manner of authors. The 
amusing novel of Ernest Maltravers, for instance, opens with a seduc- 
tion ; but then it is performed by people of the strictest virtue on both 
sides; and there is so much religion and philosophy in the heart 
of the seducer, so much tender innocence in the soul of the seduced, 
that—bless the little dears!—their very peccadilloes make one in- 
terested in them ; and their naughtiness becomes quite sacred, so deli- 
ciously is it described. Now, if we are to be interested by rascally 
actions, let us have them with plain faces, and let them be performed, 
not by virtuous philosophers, but by rascals. Another clever class of 
novelists adopt the contrary system, and create interest by making 
their rascals perform virtuous actions. Against these popular plans 
we here solemnly appeal. We say, let your rogues in novels act like 
rogues, and your honest men like honest men; don’t let us have any 
juggling and thimblerigging with virtue and vice, so that, at the end 
of three volumes, the bewildered reader shall not know which is which ; 
don’t let us find ourselves kindling at the generous qualities of thieves 
and sympathizing with the rascalities of noble hearts. For our own 
part, we know what the public likes, and have chosen rogues for our 
characters, and have taken a story from the Newgate Calendar, which 
we hope to follow out to edification. Among the rogues at least, we 
will have nothing that shall be mistaken for virtue. And if the 
British public (after calling for three or four editions) shall give up, 
not only our rascals, but the rascals of all other authors,—we shall 
be content. We shall apply to Government for a pension, and think 
that our duty is done.” 


Again, further on in the same story :— 
‘“‘ The public will hear of nothing but rogues; and the only way in 
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which poor authors, who must live, can act honestly by the public and 
themselves, is to paint such thieves as they are; not dandy, poetical, 
rose-water thieves, but real downright scoundrels, leading scoundrelly 
lives, drunken, profligate, dissolute, low, as scoundrels will be. They 
don’t quote Plato like Eugene Aram, or live like gentlemen, and sing 
the pleasantest ballads in the world, like jolly Dick Turpin; or prate 
eternally about 7d xaAdéyv, like that precious canting Maltravers, whom 
we all of us have read about and pitied; or die white-washed saints, 
like poor Biss Dadsy, in Oliver Twist. No,my dear madam, you and 
your daughters have no right to admire and sympathize with any such 
persons, fictitious or real: you ought to be made cordially to detest, scorn, 
loathe, abhor, and abominate all people of thiskidney. Men of genius, 
like those whose works we have above alluded to, have no business 
to make these characters interesting or agreeable, to be feeding your 
morbid fancies, or indulging their own with such monstrous food. For 
our parts, young ladies, we beg you to bottle up your tears, and not 
waste a single drop of them on any one of the heroes or heroines 
in this history ; they are all rascals every soul of them, and behave ‘ as 
sich.’ Keep your sympathy for those who deserve it; don’t carry 
it, for preference, to the Old Bailey, and grow maudlin over the 
company assembled there.”’ 


Neither of these tales, though it is very curious to look back 
at them now, can be considered quite successful. And the 
reason of this is not hard to find. It was impossible that they 
could be attractive as stories; while, on the other hand, the 
humour was not broad enough to command attention for itself. 
They were neither sufficiently interesting, nor sufficiently amus- 
ing. They are caricatures without the element of caricature. 
In Elisabeth, we have little but the story of a crime com- 
mitted by a criminal actuated by motives and overflowing with 
sentiments of the Eugene Aram type. Catherine is more ambi- 
tious. In it an attempt is made to construct a story—to deli- 
neate character. The rival loves of Mr. Bullock and Mr. Hayes, 
and the adventures of the latter on his marriage-day, show, to 
some extent, the future novelist; while in the pictures of the 
manners of the times, slight though they are, in the characters 
of Corporal Brock and Cornet Galgenstein, and M. l’Abbé 
O’Flaherty, we can trace, or at least we now fancy we can 
trace —the author of Barry Iyndon and Henry Esmond. 
Catherine herself, in her gradual progress from the village 
jilt to a murderess, is the most striking thing in the story, 
and is a sketch of remarkable power. But nothing could 
make a story interesting which consists of little more than 
the seduction of a girl, the intrigues of a mistress, the dis- 
content of a wife growing into hatred and ending in murder. 
At the close, indeed, the writer resorts to the true way of mak- 
ing such a jeu d’esprit attractive—burlesque. He concludes, 
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though too late altogether to save the piece, in a blaze of theat- 
rical blue-fire ; and it was this idea of burlesque or extrava- 
gant caricature which led to the perfected successes of George 
de Barnwell and Codlingsby. Ina literary point of view, it is well 
worth while to go back upon those early efforts ; and we have 
dwelt upon them the more willingly that their purpose and the 
literary doctrine they contend for would be well remembered at 
this very time. We have given up writing about discovered 
criminals, only to write more about criminals not yet found out ; 
the dusus nature school has given place to the sensational ; 
the literature of the Newgate Calendar has been supplanted by 
the literature of the detective officer—a style rather the worse 
and decidedly the more stupid of the two. The re-publication 
of Catherine might be a useful, and would be a not unpleasing 
specific in the present diseased state of literary taste. We have 
said that the hand of the master is traceable in the char- 
acters of this tale. We have also a good example of what 
was always a marked peculiarity, both in his narrative writ- 
ing, and in his representations of composite natures, what 
some one has called his “sudden pathos,” an effect of natural 
and unexpected contrast always deeply poetical in feeling, such 
as the love of Barry Lyndon for his son, the association of a 
murderess eyeing her victim, with images of beauty and happi- 
ness and peace. We quote the passage, although, as is always 


the case with the best things of the best writers, it suffers greatly 
by separation from the context, the force of the contrast being 
almost entirely lost :— 


“Mrs. Hayes sat up in the bed sternly regarding her husband. 
There is, be sure, a strong magnetic influence in wakeful eyes so exa- 
mining a sleeping person; do not you, as a boy, remember waking of 
bright summer mornings and finding your mother looking over you? 
had not the gaze of her tender eyes stolen into your senses long before 
you woke, and cast over your slumbering spirit a sweet spell of peace, 
and love, and fresh-springing joy ?” 


In 1840, the Shabby Genteel Story appeared in Fraser, which 
broke off sorrowfully enough, as we are told, “at a sad period 
of the writer’s own life,” to be afterwards taken up in Zhe 
Adventures of Philip. The story is not a pleasant one, nor can 
we read it without pain, although we know that the after for- 
tunes of the Little Sister are not altogether unhappy. But it 
shows clear indications of growing power and range; Brandon, 
Tufthunt, the Gann family, and Lord Cingbars, can fairly 
claim the dignity of ancestors. The Great Hoggarty Diamond 
came in 1841. This tale was always, we are informed in the 
preface to a separate edition in 1849, a great favourite with the 
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author—-a judgment, however, in which at first he stood almost 
alone. It was refused by one magazine before it found a place 
in Fraser; and when it did appear it was little esteemed, or, 
indeed, noticed in any way. The late Mr. John Sterling took 
a different view, and wrote Mr. Thackeray a letter which “ at 
that time gave me great comfort and pleasure.” Few will now 
venture to express doubts of Mr. Sterling’s discernment. But 
in reality we suspect that this story is not very popular. It is 
said to want humour and power; but, on the other hand, in its 
beauty of pathos and tenderness of feeling, quite indescribable, 
it reaches a higher point of art than any of the minor tales; 
and these qualities have gained for it admirers very enthusiastic 
if not numerous. Fraser for June of the same year has a most 
enjoyable paper called “ Memorials of Gormandizing,” in which 
occurs the well-known adaptation of the “ Persicos Odi”— 
“Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is;” a paper better 


than anything in the “Original,” better because simpler than 
Hayward’s Art of Dining, and which should certainly be 
restored to a dinner-eating world. To say nothing of its 
quiet humour and comical earnestness, it has a real prac- 
tical value. It would be invaluable to all the hungry Britons 
in Paris who lower our national character, and, what is a far 
greater calamity, demoralize even French cooks, by their well- 


meant but ignorant endeavours to dine. There is a descrip 
tion of a dinner at the Café Foy altogether inimitable; so 
graphic that the reader almost fancies himself in the actual 
enjoyment of the felicity depicted. Several of the Fitz-Boodle 
papers, which appeared in 1842-43, are omitted in the Miscel- 
lanies. But in spite of the judgment of the author himself 
we venture to think that Mr. Fitz-Boodle’s love experiences as 
recorded in “ Miss Lowe” (October 1842), “ Dorothea” (January 
1843), and “ Ottilia” (February 1843), are not unworthy of a 
place besidethe “ Ravenswing,” and should be preserved asa warn- 
ing to all fervent young men. And during these hard-working 
years we have also a paper on “ Dickens in France,” contain- 
ing an amazing description of Nicholas Nickleby as translated 
and adapted (bless thee, Bottom, thou art translated indeed !) to 
the Parisian stage, followed by a hearty defence of Boz against 
the criticism of Jules Janin; and “ Bluebeard’s Ghost,” in its 
idea—that of carrying on a well-known story beyond its proper 
end—the forerunner of Rebecca and Rowena. “ Little Travels” 
is the title of two papers, in May and October 1844,—sketches 
from Belgium, closely resembling, certainly not inferior to the 
roundabout paper called a “ Week’s Holiday ;” and our enumer- 
ation of his contributions to Fraser closes with the incompar- 
able “ Barry Lyndon.” “The Hoggarty Diamond” is better and 
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purer, and must therefore rank higher; but “Barry Lyndon” 
in its own line stands, we think, unrivalled; immeasurably 
superior, if we must have comparative criticism, to “Count 
Fathom ;” superior even to the history of “ Jonathan Wild.” It 
seems to us to equal the sarcasm and remorseless irony of Field- 
ing’s masterpiece, with a wider range and a more lively interest. 
Mr. Thackeray’s connexion with Punch began very early in 
the history of that periodical, and he continued a constant con- 
tributor at least up to 1850. The acquisition was an invaluable 
one to Mr. Punch. Without undue disparagement of that 
august dignitary it may now be said that at first he was too 
exclusively metropolitan in his tone, too much devoted to 
“ natural histories” of medical students and London idlers—in 
fact somewhat Cockney. Mr. Thackeray at once stamped it 
with a different tone ; made its satire universal, adapted its fun 
to the appreciation of cultivated men. On the other hand, the 
connexion with Punch must have been of the utmost value to 
Mr. Thackeray. He had the widest range, could write without 
restraint, and without the finish and completeness necessary in 
more formal publications. The unrestrained practice in Punch, 
besides the improvement in style and in modes of thought 
which practice always gives, probably had no small share in 
teaching him wherein his real strength lay. For it is worthy 
of notice in Mr. Thackeray’s literary career that this knowledge 
did not come easily or soon, but only after hard work and much 
experience. His early writings both in Fraser and Punch were 
as if groping. In these periodicals his happier efforts come 
last, and after many preludes—some of them broken off abruptly. 
“Catherine” is lost in “ George de Barnwell ;” “ Yellowplush” 
and “Fitz-Boodle” are the preambles to “ Barry Lyndon” and 
“The Hoggarty Diamond ;’ Punch’s “Continental Tour” and 
the “Wanderings of the Fat Contributor” close untimely, and 
are succeeded by the “Snob Papers” and the kindly wisdom of 
the elder Brown. Fame, indeed, was not now far off; but ere it 
could be reached there remained yet repeated effort and fre- 
quent disappointment. With peculiar pleasure we now recal the 
fact that these weary days of struggle and obscurity were cheered 
in no inconsiderable degree by the citizens of Edinburgh. 
There happened -to be placed in the window of an Edinburgh 
jeweller a silver statuette of Mr. Punch, with his dress en 
rigueur,—his comfortable and tidy paunch, with all its but- 
tons; his hunch; his knee-breeches, with their ties ; his com- 
pact little legs, one foot a little forward; and the intrepid and 
honest, kindly little fellow firmly set on his pins, with his 
customary look of up to and good for anything. In his hand 
was his weapon, a pen; his skull was an inkhorn, and his cap 
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its lid. A passer-by—-who had long been grateful to our author, 
as to a dear unknown and enriching friend, for his writings in 
Fraser and in Punch, and had longed for some way of reaching 
him, and telling him how his work was relished and valued— 
bethought himself of sending this inkstand to Mr. Thackeray. 
He went in, and asked its price. “Ten guineas, sir.” He said 
to himself, “There are many who feel as I do; why shouldn’t 
we send him up to him? [I'll get eighty several half-crowns, 
and that will do it;” (he had ascertained that there would be 
discount for ready money). With the help of a friend, who 
says he awoke to Thackeray, and divined his great future, when 
he came, one evening, in Fraser for May 1844, on the word 
“kinopium,”! the half-crowns were soon forthcoming, and it is 
pleasant to remember, that in the “octogint” are the names of 
Lord Jeffrey and Sir William Hamilton, who gave their half- 
crowns with the heartiest good-will. A short note was written 
telling the story. The little man in silver was duly packed, 
and sent with the following inscription round the base :— 


GULIELMO MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
ARMA VIRUMQUE 
GRATI NECNON GRATZ EDINENSES 
LXxXX. 
D. D. 


To this the following reply was made :— 


13, Youne STREET, KENSINGTON SQuaRE, 
May 11, 1848. 


‘My pear Sir,—The arms and the man arrived in safety yester- 
day, and I am glad to know the names of two of the eighty Edinburgh 
friends who have taken such a kind method of showing their good-will 
towards me. If you are grati 1 am gratior. Such tokens of regard 
& sympathy are very precious to a writer like myself, who have some 


‘ Here is the passage. It is from Little Travels and Roadside Sketches. 
Why are they not republished ? We must have his Opera Omnia. He is on 
the top of the Richmond omnibus. ‘If I were a great prince, and rode out- 
side of coaches (as I should if I were a great prince), I would, whether I 
smoked or not, have a case of the best Havannahs in my pocket, not for my 
own smoking, but to give them to the snobs on the coach, who smoke the 
vilest cheroots. They poison the air with the odour of their filthy weeds. 
A man at all easy in circumstances would spare himself much annoyance by 
taking the above simple precaution. 

“ A gentleman sitting behind me tapped me on the back, and asked for a 
light. He was a footman or rather valet. He had no livery, but the three 
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difficulty still in making people understand what you have been good 
enough to find out in Edinburgh that under the mask satirical there 
walks about a sentimental gentleman who means not unkindly to any 
mortal person. I can see exactly the same expression under the vizard 
of my little friend in silver, and hope some day to shake the whole 
octogint by the hand gratos & gratas, and thank them for their 
friendliness and regard. I think I had best say no more on the sub- 
ject lest I should be tempted into some enthusiastic writing of w* 
I am afraid. I assure you these tokens of what I can’t help acknow- 
ledging as popularity—make me humble as well as grateful—and 
make me feel an almost awful sense of the responsibility w* falls upon 
aman in such a station. Is it deserved or undeserved? Who is this 
that sets up to preach to mankind, and to laugh at many things w° 
men reverence? I hope I may be able to tell the truth always, & 
to see it aright, according to the eyes w" God Almighty gives me. 
And if, in the exercise of my calling I get friends, and find encourage- 
ment and sympathy, I need not tell you how much I feel and am 
thankful for this support.— Indeed I can’t reply lightly upon this 
subject or feel otherwise than very grave when people begin to praise 
me as you do. Wishing you and my Edinburgh friends all health 
and happiness believe me my dear Sir most faithfully yours 
“W. M. Tuackeray.” 


How like the man is this gentle and serious letter, written 
these long years ago! He tells us frankly his “calling:” he 
is a preacher to mankind. He “laughs,” he does not sneer. 
He asks home questions at himself as well as the world : “ Who 
is this?” Then his feeling “not otherwise than very grave” 
when people begin to praise, is true Conscientiousness. This 
servant of his Master hoped to be able “to tell the truth 
always, and to see it aright, according to the eyes which God 
Almighty gives me.” His picture by himself will be received 
as correct now, “a sentimental gentleman, meaning not un- 
kindly to any mortal person”—sentimental in its good old 
sense, and a gentleman in heart and speech. And that little 
touch about enthusiastic writing, proving all the more that the 
enthusiasm itself was there. 


Of his work in Punch, the “ Ballads of Pleaceman X,” the “Snob 


friends who accompanied him were tall men in pepper-and-salt undress 
jackets, with a duke’s coronet on their buttons. 

‘“« After tapping me on the back, and when he had finished his cheroot, the 
gentleman produced another wind instrument, which he called a ‘ kinopium,’ 
a sort of trumpet, on which he showed a great inclination to play. He began 
puffing out of the kinopium an abominable air, which he said was the ‘ Duke’s 
March.’ It was played by the particular request of the pepper-and-salt gentry. 

“The noise was so abominable, that even the coachman objected, and said 
it was not allowed to play on his bus. ‘ Very well,’ said the valet, ‘ we're 
only of the Duke of B ’s establishment, THAT’S ALL.’ ” 
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Papers,” “Jeames’ Diary,” the “ Travels and Sketches in London,” 
a “ Little Dinner at Timming’,” are now familiar to most readers. 
3ut besides these he wrote much which has found no place in 
the Miscellanies. M. de la Pluche discoursed touching many 
matters other than his own rise and fall. “Our Fat Contributor” 
wandered over the face of the earth gaining and imparting much 
wisdom and experience, if little information; Dr. Solomon 
Pacifico “ prosed” on various things besides the “pleasures of 
being a Fogy;” and even two of the “Novels by Eminent 
Hands,” Crinoline and Stars and Stripes, have been left to 
forgetfulness. “Mrs. Tickletoby’s Lectures on the History of 
England” in vol. iii. are especially good reading. Had they 
been completed, they would have formed a valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophy of history. His contributions to 
Punch became less frequent about 1850, but the connexion was 
not entirely broken off till much later ; we remember, in 1854, 
the “ Letters from the Seat of War, by our own Bashi-Bazouk,” 
who was, in fact, Major Gahagan again, always foremost in his 
country’s cause. To the last, as Mr. Punch has himself informed 
us, he continued to be an adviser and warm friend, and was a 

constant guest at the weekly symposia. 

In addition to all this work for periodicals, Mr. Thackeray 
had ventured on various independent publications. We have 
already alluded to Flore et Zephyr, his first attempt. In 


1840, he again tried fortune with “The Paris Sketch-Book,” 
which is at least remarkable for a dedication possessing the 
quite peculiar merit of expressing real feeling. It is addressed 
to M. Aretz, Tailor, 27, Rue Richelieu, Paris; and we quote it 
the more readily that, owing to the failure of these volumes 
to attract public attention, the rare virtues of that gentleman 
have been less widely celebrated than they deserve :— 


“Srr,—It becomes every man in his station to acknowledge and 
praise virtue wheresoever he may find it, and to point it out for the 
admiration and example of his fellow-men. 

“Some months since, when you presented to the writer of these 
pages a small account for coats and pantaloons manufactured by you, 
and when you were met by a statement from your debtor that an 
immediate settlement of your bill would be extremely inconvenient to 
him, your reply was, ‘ Mon dieu, Sir, let not that annoy you; if you 
want money, as a gentleman often does in a strange country, I have a 
thousand-frane note at my house, which is quite at your service. 
History or experience, Sir, makes us acquainted with so few actions 
that can be compared to yours—an offer like this from a stranger and 
a tailor seems to me so astonishing,—that you must pardon me for 
making your virtue public, and acquainting the English nation with 
your merit and your name. Let me add, Sir, that you live on the first 
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floor ; that your cloths and fit are excellent, and your charges moderate 
and just; and, as a humble tribute of my admiration, permit me to 
lay these volumes at your feet.—Your obliged faithful servant, 

: “M. A. Trrmarsu.” 

Some of the papers in these two volumes were reprints, as 
“Little Poinsinet” and “Cartouche” from Fraser for 1839; 
“Mary Ancel” from Zhe New Monthly for 1839 ; others appeared 
then for the first time. They are, it must be confessed, of 
unequal merit. “A Caution to Travellers” is a swindling 
business, afterwards narrated in Pendennis by Amory or Alta- 
mont as among his own respectable adventures ; “ Mary Ancel,” 
and “The Painter’s Bargain” are amusing stories; while a 
“Gambler’s Death” is a tale quite awful in the everyday 
reality of its horror. There is much forcible criticism on the 
French school of painting and of novel-writing, and two papers 
especially good called “Caricatures and Lithography in Paris,” 
and “ Meditations at Versailles,” the former of which gives 
a picture of Parisian manners and feeling in the Orleans times 
in no way calculated to make us desire those days back 
again; the latter an expression of the thoughts called up by 
the splendour of Versailles and the beauty of the Petit Trianon, 
in its truth, sarcasm, and half-melancholy, worthy of his best 
days. All these the public, we think, would gladly welcome 
in a more accessible form. Of the rest of the Sketch-Book the 
same can hardly be said, and yet we should ourselves much 
regret never to have seen, for example, the four graceful imi- 
tations of Béranger. 

The appreciative and acquisitive tendencies of our Yankee 
friends forced, we are told, independent authorship on Lord 
Macaulay and Sir James Stephen. We owe to the same cause 
the publication of the “Comic Tales and Sketches” in 1841; 
Mr Yellowplush’s memoirs having been more than once re- 
printed in America before that date. The memoirs were 
accompanied with “The Fatal Boots” (from the Comic Al- 
manack); the “Bedford Row Conspiracy,” and the Remini- 
scences of that astonishing Major Gahagan (both from the New 
Monthly Magazine, 1838-40, a periodical then in great glory, 
with Hood, Marryat, Jerrold, and Laman Blanchard among its 
contributors) ; all now so known and so appreciated that the 
failure of this third effort seems altogether unaccountable. In 
1843, however, the “ Irish Sketch-Book” was, we believe, toler- 
ably successful; and in 1846 the “Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo” was still more so; in which year also Vanity 
Fair began the career which has given him his place and name 
in English literature. 

We have gone into these details concerning Mr. Thackeray's 
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early literary life, not only because they seem to us interesting 
and instructive in themselves; not only because we think his 
severe judgment rejecting so many of his former efforts should 
in several instances be reversed; but because they give us 
much aid in arriving at a true estimate of his genius. He 
began literature as a profession early in life—about the age of 
twenty-five—but even then he was, as he says of Addison, “ full 
and ripe.” Yet it was long before he attained the measure of 
his strength, or discovered the true bent of his powers. His 
was no sudden leap into fame. On the contrary, it was by 
slow degrees, and after many and vain endeavours that he at- 
tained to anything like success. Were it only to show how 
hard these endeavours were, the above retrospect would be well 
worth while ; not that the retrospect is anything like exhaustive. 
In addition to all we have mentioned, he wrote for the West 
minster, for the Examiner, and the 7imes; was connected with 
the Constitutional, and also, it is said, with the Torch and the 
Parthenon—these last three being papers which enjoyed a brief 
existence. No man ever more decidedly refuted the silly 
notion which disassociates genius from labour. His industry 
must have been unremitting, for he worked slowly, rarely re- 
touching, writing always with great thought and habitual 
correctness of expression. His writing would of itself show 
this; always neat and plain; capable of great beauty and 
minuteness. He used to say that if all trades failed, he would 
earn sixpences by writing the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed (not 
the Athanasian) in the size of one. He considered and practised 
caligraphy as one of the fine arts, as did Porson and Dr. Thomas 
Young. He was continually catching new ideas from passing 
things, and seems frequently to have carried his work in his 
pocket, and when a thought, or a turn, or a word struck hin, 
it was at once recorded. In the fulness of his experience, he 
was well pleased when he wrote six pages of Esmond in a 
day; and he always worked in the day, not at night. He 
never threw away his ideas; if at any time they passed 
unheeded, or were carelessly expressed, he repeats them, or 
works them up more tellingly. In these earlier writings 
we often stumble upon the germ of an idea, or a story, or a 
character with which his greater works have made us already 
familiar; thus the swindling scenes during the sad days of 
Becky’s decline and fall, and the Baden sketches in the New- 
comes, the Deuceaces, and Punters, and Loders, are all in the 
Yellowplush Papers and the Paris Sketch-Book ; the University 
pictures of Pendennis are sketched, though slightly, in the Shabby- 
Genteel Story; the anecdote of the child whose admirer of 
seven will learn that she has left town “from the newspapers,” 
is transferred from the “ Book of Snobs” to Ethel Newcome ; 
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another child, in a different rank of life, whose acquisition of a 
penny gains for her half-a-dozen sudden followers and friends, 
appears, we think, three times ; “Canute,” neglected in Punch, 
is incorporated in Rebecea and Rowena. And his names, on 
which he bestowed no ordinary care, and which have a felicity 
almost deserving an article to themselves, are repeated again and 
again. He had been ten years engaged in literary work before 
the conception of Vanity Fair grew up. Fortunately for him 
it was declined by at least one magazine, and, as we can well 
believe, not without much anxiety and many misgivings he 
sent it out to the world alone. Its progress was at first slow ; 
but we cannot think its success was ever doubtful. A friendly 
notice in the Edinburgh, when eleven numbers had appeared, 
did something, the book itself did the rest ; and before Vanity 
Fair was completed, the reputation of its author was estab 
lished. 

Mr. Thackeray’s later literary life is familiar to all. It cer 
tainly was not a life of idleness. Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
Esmond, The Newcomes, The Virginians, Philip ; the Lectures on 
the “ Humorists” and the “ Georges ;” and that wonderful series 
of Christmas stories, Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, Our Street, Dr. Birch, 
Rebecca and Rowena, and The Rose and the Ring, represent no 
small labour on the part of the writer, no small pleasure and 
improvement on the part of multitudes of readers. For the 
sake of the Cornhill Magazine he reverted to the editorial 
avocations of his former days, happily with a very different 
result both on the fortunes of the periodical and his own, but, 
we should think, with nearly as much discomfort to himself. 
The public, however, were the gainers, if only they owe to this 
editorship the possession of Lovel the Widower. We believe 
that Lovel was written for the stage, and was refused by the 
management of the Olympic about the year 1854. Doubtless 
the decision was wise, and Lovel might have failed as a comedy. 
But as a tale it is quite unique—full of humour, and curious 
experience of life, and insight ; with a condensed vigour, and 
grotesque effects and situations which betray its dramatic origin. 
The tone of many parts of the book, particularly the description 
of the emotions of a disappointed lover, shows the full maturity 
of the author’s powers; but there is a daring and freshness 
about other parts of it which would lead us to refer the dramatic 
sketch even to an earlier date than 1854. This imperfect 
sketch of his literary labours may be closed, not inappro- 
priately, with the description which his “ faithful old Gold 
Pen” gives us of the various tasks he set it to :— 

“Since he my faithful service did engage 
To follow him through his queer pilgrimage, 
I've drawn and written many a line and page. 
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Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes, 

And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 

And merry little children’s books at times. 

I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again. 


I’ve help’d him to pen many a line for bread ; 

To joke, with sorrow aching in his head ; 

And make your laughter when his own heart bled. 
Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago, 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low ; 


Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesman’s polite reminders of his small 
Account due Christmas last—I’ve answered all. 


Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a half- 
Guinea; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 
So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 
Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 


And scribbling pages after pages off. 


Nor pass the words as idle phrases by ; 
Stranger! I never writ a flattery, 
Nor sign’d the page that register’d a lie.” 


“En réalité,” says the writer of an interesting notice in Le Temps, 
“Vauteur de Vanity Fair (la Foire aux vanités) est un satiriste, 
un moraliste, un humoriste, auquel il a manqué, pour étre tout 
a-fait grand, d’étre un artiste. Je dis tout-d-fait grand; car s‘il 
est douteux que, comme humoriste, on le puisse comparer soit 
4 Lamb, soit 4 Sterne, il est bien certain, du moins, que comme 
satiriste, il ne connait pas de supérieurs, pas méme Dryden, pas 
méme Swift, pas méme Pope. Et ce qui le distingue d’eux, ce 
qui l’éléve au dessus d’eux, ce qui fait de ]ui un génie essentielle- 
ment original, c’est que sa colére, pour qui est capable d’en 
péenctrer le secret, n’est au fond que Ja réaction d’une nature 
tendre, furieuse d’avoir été désappointée.” Beyond doubt the 
French critic is right in holding Thackeray’s special powers to 
have been those of a satirist or humorist. We shall form but 
a very inadequate conception of his genius if we look at him 
exclusively, or even chiefly, as a novelist. His gifts were not 
those of a teller of stories. He made up a story in which his 
characters played their various parts, because the requirement 
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of interest is at the present day imperative, and because stories 
are well paid for, and also because to do this was to a certain 
extent an amusement to himself; but it was often, we suspect, 
a great worry and puzzle to him, and never resulted in any 
marked success. It is not so much that he is a bad con- 
structor of a plot, as that his stories have no plot at all. 
We say nothing of such masterpieces of constructive art as 
Tom Jones; he is far from reaching even the careless power 
of the stories of Scott. None of his novels end with the 
orthodox marriage of hero and heroine, except Pendennis, 
which might just as well have ended without it. The stereo- 
typed matrimonial wind- up in novels can of course very easily be 
made game of; but it has a rational meaning. When a man 
gets a wife and a certain number of hundreds a year, he grows 
stout, and his adventures are over. Hence novelists natur- 
ally take this as the crisis in a man’s life to which all that 
has gone before leads up. But for Mr. Thackeray’s purposes 
a man or woman is as good after marriage as before it— 
indeed rather better. To. some extent this is intentional; a 
character, as he says somewhere, is too valuable a property 
to be easily parted with. Besides, he is not quite persuaded 
that marriage concludes all that is interesting in the life of a 
man: “As the hero and heroine pass the matrimonial barrier, 
the novelist generally drops the curtain, as if the drama were 
over then, the doubts and struggles of life ended; as if, once 
landed in the marriage country, all were green and pleasant 
there, and wife and husband had nothing but | to link each other’s 
arms together, and wander gently dow nwards towards old age in 
happy and perfect fruition. ” But he demurs to this view ; and as 
he did not look ona man’s early life as merely an introduction to 
matrimony, so neither did he regard that event as a final conclu- 
sion. rejecting then this natural and ordinary catastrophe, he 
makes no effort to provide another. His stories stop, but they don't 
come toanend. There seems no reason why they should not go on 
further, or why they should not have ceased before. Nor does this 
want of finish result from weariness on the part of the writer, or 
from that fear of weariness on the part of readers which Mr. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham expresses to Miss Martha Buskbody: 
-“ Really, madam, you must be aware that every volume of 
a narrative turns less and less interesting as the author draws 
to a conclusion; just like your tea, which, though excellent 
hyson, is necessarily weaker and more insipid in the last cup. 
Now, as I think the one is by no means improved by the luscious 
lump of half-dissolved sugar usually found at the bottom of it, 
so I am of opinion that a history, growing already vapid, is but 
dully crutched up by a detail of circumstances which every 
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reader must have anticipated, even though the author exhaust 
on them every flowery epithet in the language.” It arises from 
the want of a plot, from the want often of any hero or heroine 
round whom a plot can centre. Most novelists know how to 
let the life out towards the end, so that the story dies quite 
naturally, having been wound up for so long. But his airy 
nothings, if once life is breathed into them, and they are made 
to speak and act, and love and hate, will not die ; on the con- 
trary, they grow in force and vitality under our very eye; the 
curtain comes sheer down upon them when they are at their 
best. Hence his trick of re-introducing his characters in 
subsequent works, as fresh and life-like as ever. He does 
not indeed carry this so far as Dumas, whose characters are 
traced with edifying minuteness of detail from boyhood to the 
grave ; Balzac or our own Trollope afford, perhaps, a closer 
comparison, although neither of these writers—certainly not 
Mr. Trollope—rivals Thackeray in the skill with which such re- 
appearances are managed. In the way of delineation of character 
we know of few things more striking in its consistency and truth 
than Beatrix Esmond grown into the Baroness Bernstein: the 
attempt was hazardous, the success complete. 

Yet this deficiency in constructive art was not inconsistent 
with dramatic power of the highest order. Curiously enough, 
if his stories for the most part end abruptly, they also for the 
most part open well. Of some of them, as Pendennis and the 
Newcomes, the beginnings are peculiarly felicitous. But his 
dramatic power is mainly displayed in his invention and repre- 
sentation of character. In invention his range is perhaps 
limited, though less so than is commonly said. He has not, of 
course, the sweep of Scott, and even where a comparison is 
fairly open, he does not show Scott’s creative faculty; thus, 
good as his high life below stairs may be, he has given us 
no Jenny Dennison. He does not attempt artisan life like 
George Eliot, nor, like other writers of the day, affect rural 
simplicity, or delineate provincial peculiarities (the Mulligan 
and Costigan are national), or represent special views or opinions. 
But he does none of these things,—not so much because his 
range is limited, as because his art is universal. There are 
many phases of human life on which he has not touched; few 
developments of human nature. He has caught those traits 
which are common to all mankind—peer and artisan alike, and 
he may safely omit minor points of distinction. It is a higher 
art to draw men, than to draw noblemen or working men. If 
the specimen of our nature be brought before us, it matters 
little whether it be dressed in a lace coat or a fustian jacket. 
Among novelists he stands, in this particular, hardly second 
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to Scott. His pages are filled with those touches of nature 
which make the whole world kin. Almost every passion 
and emotion of the heart of man finds a place in his pic- 
tures. These pictures are taken mainly from the upper and 
middle classes of society, with an occasional excursion into 
Bohemia, sometimes even into depths beyond that pleasant 
land of lawlessness. In variety, truth, and consistency, they 
are unrivalled. They are not caricatures, they are not men of 
humours ; they are the men and women whom we daily meet ; 
they are, in the fullest sense of the word, representative ; and 
yet they are drawn so sharply and finely that we never could 
mistake or confound them. Pendennis, Clive Newcome, Philip, 
are all placed in circumstances very much alike, and yet they 
are discriminated throughout by delicate and certain touches, 
which we hardly perceive even while we feel their effect. Only 
one English writer of fiction can be compared to Mr. Thackeray 
in this power of distinguishing ordinary characters — the 
authoress of Pride and Prejudice. But with this power he com- 
bines, in a very singular manner, the power of seizing humours, 
or peculiarities, when it so pleases him. Jos. Sedley, Charles 
Honeyman, Fred Bayham, Major Pendennis, are so marked as 
to be fairly classed as men of humours; and in what a masterly 
way the nature in each is caught and held firm throughout! 
In national peculiarities he is especially happy. The Irish he 
knows well: the French, perhaps, still better. How wonder- 
fully clever is the sketch of “Mary, Queen of Scots” and the 
blustering Gascon, and the rest of her disreputable court at 
Baden! And what can those who object to Thackeray's 
women say of that gentle lady Madame de Florac—a sketch 
of ideal beauty, with her early, never-forgotten sorrow, her 
pure, holy resignation? To her inimitable son no words can 
do justice. The French-English of his speech would make 
the fortune of any ordinary novel. It is as unique, and of 
a more delicate humour, than the orthography of Jeames. 
Perhaps more remarkable than even his invention is the 
fidelity with which the conception of his characters is pre- 
served. This never fails. They seem to act, as it were, of 
themselves. The author having once projected them, appears 
to have nothing more to do with them. They act somehow 
according to their own natures, unprompted by him, and 
beyond his control. He tells us this himself in one of those 
delightful and most characteristic Roundabout Papers, which 
are far too much and too generally undervalued :—“ I have 
been surprised at the observations made by some of my char- 
acters. It seems as if an occult power was moving the pen. 
The personage does or says something, and I ask, How the 
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dickens did he come to think of that? . .. We spake anon 
of the inflated style of some writers. What also if there is an 
aflated style ; when a writer is like a Pythoness, or her oracle 
tripod, and mighty words, words which he cannot help, come 
blowing, and bellowing, and whistling, and moaning through 
the speaking pipes of his bodily organ?” Take one of his 
most subtle sketches—though it is but a sketch—Elizabeth, 
in Lovel the Widower. The woman has a character, and a 
strong one; she shows it, and acts up to it; but it is as great a 
puzzle to us as the character of Hamlet; the author himself 
does not understand it. This is, of course, art; and it is the 
highest perfection of art; it is the art of Shakspere; and hence 
it is that Thackeray’s novels are interesting irrespective of the 
plot, or story, or whatever we choose to call it. His characters 
come often without much purpose : they go often without much 
reason ; but they are always welcome ; and for the most part 
we wish them well. Dumas makes up for the want of a plot 
by wild incident and spasmodic writing; Thackeray makes 
us forget a like deficiency by the far higher means of true 
conceptions, and consistent delineations of human nature. 
Esmond, alone of all his more important fictions, is artistically 
constructed. The marriage indeed of Esmond and Lady 
Castlewood marks no crisis in their lives; on the contrary, 
it might have happened at any time, and makes little change 
in their relations ; but the work derives completeness from 
the skill with which the events of the time are connected with 
the fortunes of the chief actors in the story—the historical plot 
leading up to the catastrophe of Beatrix, the failure of the 
conspiracy, and the exile of the conspirators. In Esmond, 
too, Thackeray’s truth to nature is especially conspicuous. In 
all his books the dialogue is surprising in its naturalness, in 
its direct bearing on the subject in hand. Never before, we 
think, in fiction did characters so uniformly speak exactly like 
the men and women of real life. In Hsmond—owing to the 
distance of the scene—this rare excellence was not easy of 
attainment, yet it has been attained. Every one not only 
acts, but speaks in accordance certainly with the ways of the 
time, but always like a rational human being; there is no 
trace of that unnaturalness which offends us even in Scott’s 
historical novels, and which substitutes for intelligible converse 
long harangues in pompous diction, garnished with strange 
oaths,—a style of communicating their ideas never adopted, 
we may be very sure, by any mortals upon this earth. Add to 
these artistic excellencies, a tenderness of feeling and a beauty 
of style which even Thackeray has not elsewhere equalled, and 
we come to understand .why the best critics look on Zsmond 
as his masterpiece. 
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Nor, in speaking of Thackeray as a novelist, should we 
forget to mention—-though but in a word—his command of the 
element of tragedy. The parting of George Osborne with 
Amelia ; the stern grief of old Osborne for the loss of his son; 
the later life of Beatrix Esmond; the death of Colonel New- 
come, are in their various styles perfect, and remarkable for 
nothing more than for the good taste which controls and 
subdues them all. 

But, as we said before, to criticise Mr. Thackeray as a novelist, 
is to criticise what was in him only an accident. He wrote 
stories, because to do so was the mode; his stories are natural 
and naturally sustained, because he could do nothing otherwise 
than naturally; but to be a teller of stories was not his voca- 
tion. His great object in writing was to express himself,—his 
notions of life, all the complications and variations which can 
be played by a master on this one everlasting theme. Compo- 
site human nature as it is, that sins and suffers, enjoys and does 
virtuously, that was “ the main haunt and region of his song.” To 
estimate him fairly, we must look at himastaking this widerrange; 
must consider him as a humorist, using the word as he used it 
himself. “The humorous writer professes to awaken and direct 
your love, your pity, your kindness ; your scorn for untruth, 
pretension, imposture ; your tenderness for the weak, the poor, 
the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his means and 
ability, he comments on all the ordinary actions and passions 
of life almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds and speaks and 
feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him—sometimes 
love him.” Adopting this point of view, and applying this 
standard, it seems to us that no one of the great humorists of 
whom he has spoken is deserving equally with himself of our 
respect, esteem, and love ;—respect for intellectual power, 
placing him on a level even with Swift and Pope; esteem for 
manliness as thorough as the manliness of Fielding, and recti- 
tude as unsullied as the rectitude of Addison ; love for a nature 
as kindly as that of Steele. Few will deny the keen insight, 
the passion for truth of the week-day preacher we have lost; 
few will now deny the kindliness of his disposition, but many 
will contend that the kindliness was too much restrained ; that 
the passion for truth was allowed to degenerate into a love of 
detecting hidden faults. The sermons on women have been 
objected to with especial vehemence and especial want of 
reason. No one who has read Mr. Brown’s letters to his 
nephew—next to the Snob Papers and Sydney Smith’s Lec- 
tures, the best modern work on moral philosophy—will deny 
that Mr. Thackeray can at least appreciate good women, and 
describe them :— 
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“ Sir, I do not mean to tell you that there are no women in the 
world, vulgar and ill-humoured, rancorous and narrow-minded, mean 
schemers, son-in-law hunters, slaves of fashion, hypocrites; but I do 
respect, admire, and almost worship good women; and I think there 
is a very fair number of such to be found in this world, and I have no 
doubt, in every educated Englishman’s circle of society, whether he 
finds that circle in palaces in Belgravia and May Fair, in snug little 
suburban villas, in ancient comfortable old Bloomsbury, or in back 
parlours behind the shop. It has been my fortune to meet with ex- 
cellent English ladies in every one of these places—wives graceful 
and affectionate, matrons tender and good, daughters happy and pure- 
minded, and I urge the society of such to you, because I defy you to 
think evil in their company. Walk into the drawing-room of Lady Z., 
that great lady: look at her charming face, and hear her voice. You 
know that she can’t but be good, with such a face and such a voice. 
She is one of those fortunate beings on whom it has pleased Heaven 
to bestow all sorts of its most precious gifts and richest worldly favours. 
With what grace she receives you; with what a frank kindness and 
natural sweetness and dignity! Her looks, her motions, her words, 
her thoughts, all seem to be beautiful and harmonious quite. See her 
with her children, what woman can be more simple and loving? After 
you have talked to her for a while, you very likely find that she is ten 
times as well read as you are: she has a hundred accomplishments 
which she is not in the least anxious to show off, and makes no more 
account of them than of her diamonds, or of the splendour round about 
her—to all of which she is born, and has a happy, admirable claim of 
nature and possession—admirable and happy for her and for us too ; 
for is it not a happiness for us to admire her? Does anybody grudge 
her excellence to that paragon? Sir, we may be thankful to be ad- 
mitted to contemplate such consummate goodness and beauty : and as, 
in looking at a fine landscape or a fine work of art, every generous 
heart must be delighted and improved, and ought to feel grateful 
afterwards, so one may feel charmed and thankful for having the 
opportunity of knowing an almost perfect woman. Madam, if the 
gout and the custom of the world permitted, I would kneel down and 
kiss the hem of your ladyship’s robe. To see your gracious face is a 
comfort—to see you walk to your carriage is a holiday. Drive her 
faithfully, O thou silver-wigged coachman! drive to all sorts of splen- 
dours and honours and Royal festivals. And for us, let us be glad 
that we should have the privilege to admire her. 

“Now, transport yourself in spirit, my good Bor, into another 
drawing-room. There sits an old lady of more than fourscore years, 
serene and kind, and as beautiful in her age now, as in her youth, 
when History toasted her. What has she not seen, and is she not 
ready to tell? All the fame and wit, all the rank and beauty, of more 
than half a century, have passed through those rooms where you have 
the honour of making your best bow. She is as simple now as if she 
had never had any flattery to dazzle her: she is never tired of being 
pleased and being kind. Can that have been anything but a good lite 
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which after more than eighty years of it are spent, is so calm? Could 
she look to the end of it so cheerfully, if its long course had not been 
pure? Respect her, I say, for being so happy, now that she is old. 
We do not know what goodness and charity, what affections, what 
trials, may have gone to make that charming sweetness of temper, and 
complete that perfect manner. But if we do not admire and reverence 
such an old age as that, and get good from contemplating it, what are 
we to respect and admire ? 

“ Or shall we walk through the shop (while N. is recommending a 
tall copy to an amateur, or folding up a twopennyworth of letter-paper, 
and bowing to a poor customer in a jacket and apron with just as much 
respectful gravity as he would show while waiting upon a Duke), and 
see Mrs. N. playing with the child in the back parlour until N. shall 
come in to tea? ‘They drink tea at five o’clock ; and are actually as 
well-bred as those gentlefolks who dine three hours later. Or will you 
please to step into Mrs. J.’s lodgings, who is waiting, and at work, 
until her husband comes home from Chambers? She blushes and puts 
the work away on hearing the knock, but when she sees who the visitor 
is, she takes it with a smile from behind the sofa cushion, and behold, 
it is one of J.’s waistcoats on which she is sewing buttons. She might 
have been a Countess blazing in diamonds, had Fate so willed it, and 
the higher her station the more she would have adorned it. But she 
looks as charming while plying her needle, as the great lady in the 
palace whose equal she is,—in beauty, in goodness, in high-bred grace 
and simplicity : at least, I can’t fancy her better, or any Peeress being 
more than her peer.” 


But then he is accused of not having represented this. “ It 
is said,” to quote a friendly critic in the Edinburgh Review for 
1848, “ That having with great skill put together a creature of 
which the principal elements are indiscriminating affection, ill 
requited devotion, ignorant partiality, a weak will and a narrow 
intellect, he calls on us to worship his poor idol as the type of 
female excellence. This is true.” Feminine critics enforce 
similar charges yet more vehemently. Thus, Miss Bronté says, 
—“ As usual, he is unjust to women, quite unjust. There is 
hardly any punishment he does not deserve for making Lady 
Castlewood peep through a key-hole, listen at a door, and be 
jealous of a boy and a milk-maid.” Mrs. Jameson criticises 
him more elaborately :—“ No woman resents his Rebecca—ini- 
mitable Becky !—No woman but feels and acknowledges with a 
shiver the completeness of that wonderful and finished artistic 
creation; but every woman resents the selfish inane Amelia. 
.. . Laura in Pendennis is a yet more fatal mistake. She is 
drawn with every generous feeling, every good gift. We do not 
complain that she loves that poor creature Pendennis, for she 
loved him in her childhood. She grew up with that love in her 
heart ; it came between her and the perception of his faults; it 
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is a necessity indivisible from her nature. Hallowed, through 
its constancy, therein alone would lie its best excuse, its beauty 
and its truth. But Laura, faithless to that first affection; Laura 
waked up to the appreciation of a far more manly and noble 
nature, in Jove with Warrington, and then going back to Pen 
dennis and marrying him! Such infirmity might be true of 
some women, but not of such a woman as Laura; we resent the 
inconsistency, the indelicacy of the portrait. And then Lady 
Castlewood,—so evidently a favourite of the author, what shall 
we say of her? The virtuous woman, par excellence, who 
‘never sins and never forgives ;’ who never resents, nor relents, 
nor repents ; the mother who is the rival of her daughter; the 
mother, who for years is the confidante of a man’s delirious 
passion for her own child, and then consoles him by marrying 
him herself! O Mr. Thackeray! this will never do! Such 
women may exist, but to hold them up as examples of excel- 
lence, and fit objects of our best sympathies, is a fault, and 
proves a low standard in ethics and in art.” 

But all these criticisms, even if sound, go to this only, that 
Mr. Thackeray’s representations of women are unjust: they are 
confined solely to his novels. Now, if the view we have taken 
of Mr. Thackeray’s genius be the true one, such a limitation is 
unfair. He is not to be judged only by his novels as a repre- 
senter of character, he must be judged also by all his writings 
together as a describer and analyser of character. In the next 
place, the said criticisms are based upon wonderfully hasty 
generalizations. Miss Bronté knew that she would not have 
listened at a key-hole, and she jumps at once to the con- 
clusion that neither would Lady Castlewood. But surely the 
character of that lady is throughout represented as marred 
by many feminine weaknesses falling little short of unami- 
ability. Is the existence of a woman greedy of affection, 
jealous, and unforgiving, an impossibility? Her early love for 
Esmond we cannot quite approve; her later marriage with him 
we heartily disapprove ; but neither of these things is the fault 
of the writer. With such a woman as Lady Castlewood, 
deprived of her husband’s affection, the growth of an attachment 
towards her dependant into a warmer feeling, was a matter of 
extreme probability ; and her subsequent marriage to Esmond, 
affectionate, somewhat weak, and above all, disappointed else- 
where, was, in their respective relations, a mere certainty. Not 
to have married them would have been a mistake in art. Thus, 
when a friend remonstrated with him for having made Esmond 
“marry his mother-in-law,” he replied, “JZ didn’t make him 
do it; they did it themselves.” But as to Lady Castlewood’s 
being a favourite with the author, which is the gravamen 
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of the charge, that is a pure assumption on the part of Mrs. 
Jameson. We confess to having always received, in reading 
the book, a clear impression to the contrary. Laura, again, 
we do not admire vehemently ; but we cannot regard her 
returning to her first love, after a transient attachment to 
another, as utterly unnatural. Indeed, we think it the very 
thing a girl of her somewhat commonplace stamp of character 
would certainly have done. She never is much in love with 
Pendennis either first or last, but she marries him nevertheless, 
She might have loved Warrington had the Fates permitted it, 
very differently ; and as his wife, would never have displayed 
those airs of self-satisfaction and moral superiority which make 
her so tediously disagreeable. But all this fault-finding runs 
up into the grand objection, that Thackeray’s good women are 
denied brains ; that he preserves an essential alliance between 
moral worth and stupidity ; and it is curious to see how women 
themselves dislike this —how, in their admiration of intellect, 
they admit the truth of Becky willingly enough, but indignantly 
deny that of Amelia. On this question, Mr. Brown thus 
expresses himself :— 

“A set has been made against clever women from all times. Take 
all Shakspere’s heroines: they all seem to me pretty much the same, 
affectionate, motherly, tender, that sort of thing. Take Scott’s ladies, 
and other writers, each man seems to draw from one model: an 
exquisite slave is what we want for the most part, a humble, flattering, 
smiling, child-loving, tea-making, pianoforte-playing being, who laughs 
at our jokes however old they may be, coaxes and wheedles us in 
our humours, and fondly lies to us through life.” 


In the face of Rosalind, Beatrice, and Portia, it is impossible 
to concur with Mr. Brown in his notions about Shakspere’s 
women ; but otherwise he is right. Yet it is but a poor defence 
for the deficiencies of a man of genius, that others have shown 
the like short-comings. And on Mr. Thackeray’s behalf a much 
better defence may be pleaded; though it may be one less agree- 
able to the sex which he is said to have maligned. That defence 
is a simple plea of not guilty; a denial that his women, as a 
class, want intellectual power to a greater extent than is con- 
sistent with truth. They vary between the extremes of pure 
goodness and pure intellect—Becky and Amelia--just as women 
do in real life. The moral element is certainly too prominent 
in Amelia; but not more so than in Colonel Newcome, and we 
can’t see anything much amiss in Helen Pendennis. Laura, as 
Miss Bell, is clever enough for any man; and, though she 
afterwards becomes exceedingly tiresome and a prig, she does not 
become a fool. And what man would be bold enough to dis- 
parage the intellectual powers of Ethel Newcome? Her moral 
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nature is at first incomplete owing to a faulty education; but when 
this has been perfected through sorrow, wherein is the character 
deficient ? Besides, we must bear in mind that virtue in action is 
undoubtedly “ slow.” Goodness is not in itself entertaining, while 
ability is ; and the novelist, therefore, whose aim is to entertain, 
naturally labours most with the characters possessing the latter, 
in which characters the reader too is most interested. Hence they 
acquire greater prominence both as a matter of fact in the story 
and also in our minds. Becky, Blanche Amory, "Trix are unde 
niably more interesting, and in their points of contrast and 
resemblance afford far richer materials for study than Amelia, 
Helen Pendennis, and Laura. But this is in the nature of 
things; and the writer must not be blamed for it any more 
than the readers. Taking, however, the Thackerean gallery as 
a whole, we cannot admit that either in qualities of heart or 
head, his women are inferior to the women we generally meet. 
Perhaps he has never—not even in Ethel—combined these 
qualities in their fullest perfection; but then how often do 
we find them so combined? It seems to us that Thackeray 
has drawn women more carefully and more truly than any 
novelist in the language, except Miss Austen; and it is small 
reproach to any writer, that he has drawn no female character 
so evenly good as Anne Elliot or Elizabeth Bennet. 

If this is true of his women, we need not labour in defence of 
his men. For surely it cannot be questioned that his repre- 
sentations of the ruder sex are true, nay, are on the whole an 
improvement on reality? The ordinary actors who crowd his 
scene are not worse than the people we meet with every day; 
his heroes, to use a stereotyped expression, are rather better than 
the average ; while one such character as George Warrington is 
worth a wilderness of commonplace excellence called into un- 
natural life. But then it is said his general tone is bitter; he 
settles at once on the weak points of humanity, and to lay them 
bare is his congenial occupation. To a certain extent this was 
his business. “ Dearly beloved,” he says, “ neither in nor out of 
this pulpit do I profess to be bigger, or cleverer, or wiser, or 
better than any of you.” Nevertheless he was a preacher, though 
an unassuming one; and therefore it lay upon him to point out 
faults, to correct rather than to flatter. Yetit must be confessed 
that his earlier writings are sometimes too bitter in their tone, and 
too painful in their theme. This may be ascribed partly to the 
infectious vehemence of Fraser in those days, partly to the inftu- 
ence of such experiences as are drawn upon in some parts of the 
Paris Sketch-Book ; but however accounted for, it must be con- 
demned as an error in art. As a disposition to doubt and 
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despond in youth betrays a narrow intellect, or a perverted edu- 
cation ; so in the beginning of a literary career, a tendency towards 
gloom and curious research after hidden evil, reveals artistic 
error, or an unfortunate experience. Both in morals and art these 
weaknesses are generally the result of years and sorrow; and 
thus the common transition is from the joyousness of youth to 
sadness, it may be to moroseness, in old age. But theirs is the 
higher and truer development, who reverse this process,—who, 
beginning with false tastes or distorted views, shake these off 
as they advance into a clearer air, in whom knowledge but 
strengthens the nobler powers of the soul, and whose kindliness 
and generosity, based on a firmer foundation than the buoyancy 
of mere animal life, are purer and more enduring. Such, as it 
appears to us, was the history of Thackeray’s genius. Whatever 
may have been the severity of his earlier writings, it was latterly 
laid aside. In the Newcomes he follows the critical dogma 
which lays down, that “ fiction has no business to exist unless it 
be more beautiful than reality ;’ and truthful kindliness marks 
all his other writings of a later date, from the letters of Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Spec in Punch, down to the pleasant egotism of the 
“ Roundabout Papers.” He became disinclined for severe writing 
even where deserved : “I have militated in former times, and not 
without glory, but I grow peaceable as I grow old.” The only 
things towards which he never grew peaceable, were pretentious- 
ness and falsehood. But he preferred to busy himself with what 
was innocent and brave, to attacking even these; he forgot the 
satirist, and loved rather honestly to praise or defend. The 
“ Roundabout Papers” show this on every page, especially, per- 
haps, those on Tunbridge Toys, on Ribbons, on a Joke I heard 
from the late Thomas Hood, and that entitled Ni/ nisi bonuwm. The 
very last paper of all was an angry defence of Lord Clyde against 
miserable club gossip, unnecessary perhaps, but a thing one likes 
now to think that Thackeray felt stirred to do. “To be tremb- 
lingly alive to gentle impressions,” says Foster, “and yet be able 
to preserve, when occasion requires it, an immovable heart, even 
amidst the most imperious causes of subduing emotion, is per- 
haps not an impossible constitution of mind, but it is the ut- 
most and rarest condition of humanity.” These words do not 
describe the nature of a man who would pay out of his own 
pocket for contributions he could not insert in the Cornhill ; 
but if for heart we substitute intellect, they will perfectly 
describe his literary genius. He was always tremblingly 
alive to gentle impressions, but his intellect amidst any 
emotions remained clear and immovable; so that good taste 
was never absent, and false sentiment never came near him. 
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He makes the sorrows of Werther the favourite reading of the 
executioner at Strasbourg.! 

Few men have written so much that appeals directly to our 
emotions, and yet kept so entirely aloof from anything tawdry, 
from all falsetto. “If my tap,” says he, “is not genuine, it is 
naught, and no man should give himself the trouble to drink 
it.” It was at all times thoroughly genuine, and is therefore 
everything to us. Truthfulness, in fact, eager and uncompro- 
mising, was his main characteristic ; truthfulness not only in 
speech, but, what is a far more uncommon and precious virtue, 
truth in thought. His entire mental machinery acted under 
this law of truth. He strove always to find and show things 
as they really are—true nobleness apart from trappings, un 
affected simplicity, generosity without ostentation ; confident 
that so he would best convince every one that what is truly 
good pleases most, and lasts longest, and that what is other 
wise soon becomes tiresome, and, worst of all, ridiculous. A 
man to whom it has been given consistently to devote to such 
a purpose the highest powers of sarcasm, ridicule, sincere 
pathos, and, though sparingly used, of exhortation, must be 
held to have fulfilled a career singularly honourable and useful. 
To these noble ends he was never unfaithful. True, he made 
no boast of this. Disliking cant of all kinds, he made no 
exception in favour of the cant of his own profession. “ What 
the deuce,” he writes to a friend, “our twopenny reputations 
get us at least twopence-halfpenny ; and then comes nox 
fabuleque manes, and the immortals perish.” The straight 
forward Mr. Yellowplush stoutly maintains, in a similar strain, 
that people who write books are no whit better, or actu 
ated by more exalted motives, than their neighbours: “ Away 
with this canting about great motifs! Let us not be too 
prowd, and fansy ourselves marters of the truth, marters or 
apostels. We are but tradesmen, working for bread, and not 
for righteousness’ sake. Let’s try and work honestly ; but don’t 
let us be prayting pompisly about our ‘sacred calling.”” And 
George Warrington, in Pendennis, is never weary of preaching 
the same wholesome doctrine. Thackeray had no sympathy 
with swagger of any kind. His soul revolted from it; he 

1 Among his ballads we have the following somewhat literal analysis of 
this work :— 

‘‘ Werther had a love for Charlotte So he sighed and pined and ogled, 

Such as words could never utter ; And his passion boiled and bubbled, 


Would you know how first he met her ? Till he blew his silly brains out, 

She was cutting bread and butter. And no more was by it troubled. 
Charlotte was a married lady, Charlotte, having seen his body 

And a moral man was Werther, Borne before her on a shutter, 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, Like a well-conducted person, 

Would do nothing for to hurt her. Went on cutting bread and butter.” 
VOL, XL.—NO. LXXIX. Q 
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always talked under what he felt. At the same time, indiffer- 
ence had no part in this want of pretence. So far from being 
indifferent, he was peculiarly sensitive to the opinions of others ; 
too much so for his own happiness. He hated to be called a 
cynical satirist; the letter we have quoted to his Edinburgh 
friends shows how he valued any truer appreciation. Mere 
slander he could despise like a man; he winced under the 
false estimates and injurious imputations too frequent from 
people who should have known better. But he saw his profes- 
sion as it really was, and spoke of it with his innate simplicity 
and dislike of humbug. And in this matter, as in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, those who profess little, retaining a decent 
reserve as to their feelings and motives, are far more to be 
relied on than those who protest loudly. Whether authors 
are moved by love of fame, or a necessity for daily bread, does 
not greatly signify. The world is not concerned with this in 
the least ; it can only require that, as Mr. Yellowplush puts it, 
they should “try to work honestly ;’ and herein he never 


failed. He never wrote but in accordance with his convic- 
tions ; he spared no pains that his convictions should be in 
accordance with truth. For one quality we cannot give him 
too great praise; that is the sense of the distinction of right 
and of wrong. He never puts bitter for sweet, or sweet for 


bitter ; never calls evil things good, or good things evil; there 
is no haziness or muddle ; no “topsyturvifications,” like Madame 
Sand’s, in his moralities :—with an immense and acute com- 
passion for all suffering, with a power of going out of him- 
self, and into almost every human feeling, he vindicates at all 
times the supremacy of conscience, the sacredness and clearness 
of the law written in our hearts. 

His keenness of observation and his entire truthfulness found 
expression in a style worthy of them in its sharpness and dis- 
tinctness. The specimens we have quoted of his earlier writings 
show that these qualities marked his style from the first. He 
laboured to improve those natural gifts. He steadily observed 
Mr. Yellowplush’s recommendation touching poetical composi- 
tion: “Take my advise, honrabble sir—listen to a humble 
footmin: it’s genrally best in poatry to understand puffickly 
what you mean yourself, and to ingspress your meaning clearly 
afterwoods—in the simpler words the better, praps.” He always 
expressed his meaning clearly and in simple words. But as, 
with increasing experience, his meanings deepened and widened, 
his expression became richer. The language continued to the 
last simple and direct, but it became more copious, more appro- 
priate, more susceptible of rhythmical combinations: in other 
words, it rose to be the worthy vehicle of more varied and more 
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poetical ideas. This strange peculiarity of soberness in youth, 
of fancy coming into being at the command and for the service 
of the mature judgment, has marked some of the greatest writers. 
The words in which Lord Macaulay has described it with regard 
to Bacon may be applied, with little reservation, to Thackeray : 
—“He observed as vigilantly, meditated as deeply, and judged 
as temperately, when he gave his first work to the world, as at 
the close of his long career. But in eloquence, in sweetness and 
variety of expression, and in richness of illustration, his later 
writings are far superior to those of his youth.” Confessedly at 
the last he was the greatest master of pure English in our day. 
His style is never ornate, on the contrary is always marked by 
a certain reserve which surely betokens thought and real feel- 
ing; is never forced or loaded, only entirely appropriate and 
entirely beautiful ; like crystal, at once clear and splendid. We 
quote two passages, both from books written in his prime, not 
merely as justifying these remarks, but because they illustrate 
qualities of his mind second only to his truthfulness—his sense 
of beauty, and his sense of pathos. And yet neither passage 
has any trace of what he calls the “sin of grandiloquence, or 
tall-talking.” The first is the end of the Kickleburys on the 
Rhine :— 


“The next morning we had passed by the rocks and towers, the 
old familiar landscapes, the gleaming towers by the river-side, and the 
green vineyards combed along the hills; and when I woke up, it was 
at a great hotel at Cologne, and it was not sunrise yet. Deutz lay 
opposite, and over Deutz the dusky sky was reddened. The hills were 
veiled in the mist and the grey. The grey river flowed underneath 
us; the steamers were roosting along the quays, a light keeping watch 
in the cabins here and there, and its reflection quivering in the water. 
As I look, the sky-line towards the east grows redder and redder. A 
long troop of grey horsemen winds down the river road, and passes 
over the bridge of boats. You might take them for ghosts, those grey 
horsemen, so shadowy do they look; but you hear the trample of their 
hoofs as they pass over the planks. Every minute the dawn twinkles 
up into the twilight; and over Deutz the heaven blushes brighter. 
The quays begin to fill with men: the carts begin to creak and rattle : 
and wake the sleeping echoes. Ding, ding, ding, the steamers’ bells 
begin to ring: the people on board to stir and wake : the lights may 
be extinguished, and take their turn of sleep: the active boats shake 
themselves, and push out into the river: the great bridge opens, and 
gives them passage: the church-bells of the city begin to clink: the 
cavalry trumpets blow from the opposite bank: the sailor is at the 
Wheel, the porter at his burthen, the soldier at his musket, and the 
priest at his prayers. . . . . And lo! ina flash of crimson splendour, 
with blazing scarlet clouds running before his chariot, and heralding 
his majestic approach, God’s sun rises upon the world, and all nature 
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wakens and brightens. O glorious spectacle of light and life! 0 
beatific symbol of Power, Love, Joy, Beauty! Let us look at thee 
with humble wonder, and thankfully acknowledge and adore. What 
gracious forethought is it—what generous and loving provision, that 
deigns to prepare for our eyes and to seothe our hearts with such a 
splendid morning festival! For these magnificent bounties of Heaven 
to us, let us be thankful, even that we can feel thankful (for thanks 
surely is the noblest effort, as it is the greatest delight, of the gentle 
soul); and so, a grace for this feast, let all say who partake of it. . . . 
See! the mist clears off Drachenfels, and it looks out from the dis- 
tance, and bids us a friendly farewell.” 


Our second quotation describes Esmond at his mother’s grave 
—one of the most deeply affecting pieces of writing in the 
language : 

“Esmond came to this spot in one sunny evening of spring, and 
saw, amidst a thousand black crosses, casting their shadows across the 
grassy mounds, that particular one which marked his mother’s resting- 
place. Many more of those poor creatures that lay there had adopted 
that same name with which sorrow had re-baptized her, and which 
fondly seemed to hint their individual story of love and grief. He 
fancied her, in tears and darkness, kneeling at the foot of her cross, 
under which her cares were buried. Surely he knelt down, and said 
his own prayer there, not in sorrow so much as in awe (for even his 
memory had no recollection of her), and in pity for the pangs which 
the gentle soul in life had been made to suffer. To this cross she 
brought them; for this heavenly bridegroom she exchanged the hus- 
band who had wooed her, the traitor who had left her. A thousand 
such hillocks lay round about, the gentle daisies springing out of the 
grass over them, and each bearing its cross and reguiescat. A nun, 
veiled in black, was kneeling hard by, at a sleeping sister’s bed-side 
(so fresh made, that the spring had scarce had time to spin a coverlid 
for it); beyond the cemetery walls you had glimpses of life and the 
world, and the spires and gables of the city. A bird came down from 
a roof opposite, and lit first on a cross, and then on the grass below 
it, whence it flew away presently with a leaf in its mouth: then came 
a sound of chanting, from the chapel of the sisters hard by: others 
had long since filled the place which poor Mary Magdalene once had 
there, were kneeling at the same stall and hearing the same hymns 
and prayers in which her stricken heart had found consolation. Might 
she sleep in peace—might she sleep in peace; and we, too, when our 
struggles and pains are over! But the earth is the Lord’s as the 
heaven is; we are alike his creatures here and yonder. I took a 
little flower off the hillock and kissed it, and went my way like the 
bird that had just lighted on the cross by me, back into the world 
again. Silent receptacle of death! tranquil depth of calm, out of 
reach of tempest and trouble. I felt as one who had been walking 
below the sea, and treading amidst the bones of shipwrecks.” 


Looking at Mr. Thackeray’s writings as a whole, he would be 
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more truthfully described as a sentimentalist than as a cynic. 
Even when the necessities of his story compel him to draw bad 
characters, he gives them as much good as he can. We don’t re- 
member in his novels any utterly unredeemed scoundrel except 
Sir Francis Clavering. Even Lord Steyne has something like 
genuine sympathy with Major Pendennis’ grief at the illness of 
his nephew. And if reproof is the main burden of his discourse, 
we must remember that to reprove, not to praise, is the business 
of the preacher. Still further, if his reproof appears sometimes 
unduly severe, we must remember that such severity may spring 
from a belief that better things are possible. Here lies the 
secret of Thackeray’s seeming bitterness. His nature was, in the 
words of the critic in Le Temps: “furieuse @avoir été désap- 
pointée.” He condemns sternly men as they often are, because 
he had a high ideal of what they might be. The feeling of 
this contrast runs through all his writings. “He could not 
have painted Vanity Fair as he has, unless Eden had been 
shining brightly before his eyes.”! And this contrast could never 


have been felt, the glories of Eden could never have been seen 
by the mere satirist or by the misanthrope. It has been often 
urged against him that he does not make us think better of our 
fellow-men. No, truly. But he does what is far greater than 


this—he makes us think worse of ourselves. There is no great 
necessity that we should think well of other people; there is 
the utmost necessity that we should know ourselves in our 
every fault and weakness; and such knowledge his writings 
will supply. 

In Mr. Hannay’s Memoir,? which we have read with admira- 
tion and pleasure, a letter from Thackeray is quoted, very 
illustrative of this view of his character :—“I hate Juvenal; 
I mean I think him a truculent brute, and I love Horace 
better than you do, and rate Churchill much lower; and as 
for Swift, you haven't made me alter my opinion. I admire, 
or rather admit, his power as much as you do; but I don’t 
admire that kind of power so much as I did fifteen years ago, or 
twenty shall we say. Love is a higher intellectual exercise than 
hatred.” We think the terrible Dean had love as well as hate 
strong within him, and none the worse in that it was more 
special than general ; “I like Tom, Dick, and Harry,” he used 
to say; “I hate the race;” but nothing can be more character- 
istic of Thackeray than this judgment. Love was the central 
necessity of his understanding as well as of his affections ; it 

1 Essays by George Brimley. Second edition. Cambridge, 1860. A col- 
lection of singularly good critical papers. 


2 A Brief Memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray. By James Hannay. LEdin- 
burgh, 1864. 
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was his fulfilling of the law; and unlike the Dean, he could 
love Tom, and also like and pity as well as rebuke the race. 
Mr. Thackeray has not written any history formally so called. 
But it is known that he purposed doing so, and in Esmond and 
the Lectures he has given us much of the real essence of history. 
The Saturday Review, however, in a recent article, has announced 
that this was a mistake ; that history was not his line. Such ade- 
cision is rather startling. In one or two instances of historical 
representation, Mr. Thackeray may have failed. Johnson and 
Richardson do not appear in the Virginians with much effect. 
But surely in the great majority of instances, he has been emi- 
nently successful. Horace Walpole’s letter in the Virginians, 
the fictitious “Spectator” in Esmond are very felicitous literary 
imitations. Good-natured trooper Steele comforting the boy in 
the lonely country-house ; Addison, serene and dignified, “ with 
ever so slight a touch of meruwm in his voice” occasionally; 
Bolingbroke, with a good deal of merum in his voice, talking 
reckless Jacobitism at the dinner at General Webbe’s, are won- 
derful portraits. And, though the estimate of Marlborough’s 
character may be disputed, the power with which that character 
is represented cannot be questioned. But the historical genius 
displayed in Zsmond goes beyond this. We know of no history 
in which the intrigues and confusion of parties at the death of 
Queen Anne are sketched so firmly as in the third volume of 
that work ; in fact, a more thorough historical novel was never 
written. It is not loaded with historical learning; and yet 
it is most truly, though or rather because unpretendingly, a 
complete representation of the time. It reads like a veritable 
memoir. And it will hardly be disputed, that a good his- 
torical! novel cannot be written save by one possessed of 
great historical powers. What are the qualities necessary 
to a historian? Knowledge, love of truth, insight into 
human nature, imagination to make alive before him the times 
of which he writes. All these Mr. Thackeray had. His 
knowledge was accurate and minute,—indeed, he could not 
have written save of what he knew well; a love of truth was 
his main characteristic ; for insight into human nature he ranks 
second to Shakspere alone; and while he wanted that highest 
creative imagination which makes the poet, he had precisely 
that secondary imagination which serves the historian, which 
can realize the past and make the distant near. Had he 
been allowed to carry out his cherished design of recording 
the reign of Queen Anne, a great gap in the history of our 
country would have been filled up by one of the most remark- 
able books in the language. We might have had less than 
is usual of the “dignity of history,” of battles and statutes 
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and treaties ; but we should have had more of human nature 
—the actors in the drama would have been brought before us 
living and moving, their passions and hidden motives made 
clear ; the life of England would have been sketched by a subtle 
artist; the literature of England, during a period which this 
generation often talks about, but of which it knows, we suspect, 
very little, would have been presented to us lighted up by appre- 
ciative and competent criticism. The Saturday Reviewer gives 
a reason for Mr. Thackeray’s failure as a historian, which will 
seem strange to those who have been accustomed to regard him 
as acynic. He was so carried away by worth, says this in- 
genious critic bent on fault-finding, and so impatient of all 
moral obliquity, that he could not value fairly the services 
which had been rendered by bad men. And the instance given 
is that a sense of what we owe to the Hanoverian succession 
was not allowed to temper the severity of the estimate given of 
the first two Georges ;—an unfortunate instance, as the critic 
would have discovered had he read the following passage in 
the lecture on George the Second :— 


“ But for Sir Robert Walpole, we should have had the Pretender 
back again. But for his obstinate love of peace, we should have had 
wars, which the nation was not strong enough nor united enough to 
endure. But for his resolute counsels and good-humoured resistance, 
we might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen 
over us; we should have had revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous 
misrule, in place of a quarter of a century of peace, freedom, and 
material prosperity, such as the country never enjoyed, until that 
corrupter of parliaments, that dissolute, tipsy cynic, that courageous 
lover of peace and liberty, that great citizen, patriot, and statesman 
governed it.” 


The truth is, that Mr. Thackeray, while fully appreciat- 
ing the blessings of the Hanoverian succession, knew well 
that the country did not in the least degree owe the stability 
of that succession to the Hanoverian kings, but, on the con- 
trary, to that great minister, whose character is sketched, in a 
powerful passage, of which the above quotation is a part. In 
fact, Mr. Thackeray judged no man harshly. No attentive 
student of his works can fail to see that he understood the duty 
of “making allowance,” not less with regard to historical 
characters, than with regard to characters of his own creation. 
He does full justice, for example, to the courage and conduct of 
Marlborough, as to whose moral character the opinion of Colonel 
Esmond is in curious accordance with the historical judgment 
given later to the public by Lord Macaulay. 

These “ Lectures on the Georges” were made the ground of 
a charge against Mr. Thackeray of disloyalty. This charge was 
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urged with peculiar offensiveness by certain journals, which 
insinuated that the failings of English kings had been selected 
as a theme grateful to the American audiences who first heard 
the lectures delivered. Mr. Thackeray felt this charge deeply, 
and repelled it in language which we think worthy to be re- 
membered. Ata dinner given to him in Edinburgh, in 1857, 
he said :— 

“T had thought that in these lectures I had spoken in terms not of 
disrespect or unkindness, and in feelings and in language not un- 
English, of Her Majesty the Queen; and wherever I have had to 
mention her name, whether it was upon the banks of the Clyde or 
upon those of the Mississippi, whether it was in New England or in 
Old England, whether it was in some great hall in London to the 
artisans of the suburbs of the metropolis, or to the politer audiences 
of the western end—wherever I had to mention her name, it was re- 
ceived with shouts of applause, and with the most hearty cheers. And 
why was this? It was not on account of the speaker; it was on 
account of the truth; it was because the English and the Americans 
—the people of New Orleans a year ago, the people of Aberdeen a 
week ago—all received and acknowledged with due allegiance the 
great claims to honour which that lady has who worthily holds that 
great and awful situation which our Queen occupies. It is my loyalty 
that is called in question, and it is my loyalty that I am trying to 
plead to you. Suppose, for example, in America—in Philadelphia or 
in New York—that I had spoken about George rv. in terms of praise 
and affected reverence, do you believe they would have hailed his 
name with cheers, or have heard it with anything like respect ? They 
would have laughed in my face if I had so spoken of him. They know 
what I know and you know, and what numbers of squeamish loyalists 
who affect to cry out against my lectures know, that that man’s life 
was not a good life—that that king was not such a king as we ought 
to love, or regard, or honour. And I believe, for my part, that in 
speaking the truth, as we hold it, of a bad sovereign, we are paying 
no disrespect at all to a good one. Far from it. On the contrary, we 
degrade our own honour and the Sovereign’s by unduly and unjustly 
praising him ; and the mere slaverer and flatterer is one who comes 
forward, as it were, with flash notes, and pays with false coin his 
tribute to Czsar. I don’t disguise that I feel somehow on my trial 
here for loyalty, for honest English feeling.” 


The judgment pronounced by the accomplished Scotch judge 
who presided at this dinner-trial, a man far removed, both by 
tastes and position, from any sympathy with vulgar popularity- 
hunting, will be accepted by every candid person as just :— 

“T don’t,” said Lord Neaves, “for my part, regret if there are 
some painful truths told in these lectures to those who had before 
reposed in the pleasing delusion that everything royal was immacu- 
late. I am not sorry that some of the false trappings of royalty or 
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of a court life should be stripped off. We live under a Sovereign 
whose conduct, both public and private, is so unexceptionable, that 
we can afford ‘to look all the facts connected with it in the face ; 
and woe be to the country or to the crown when the voice of truth 
shall be stifled as to any such matters, or when the only tongue that 
is allowed to be heard is that of flattery.” 


It was said of Fontenelle that he had as good a heart as could 
be made out of brains. Adapting the observ ation, we may say 
of Thackeray that he was as good a poet as could be made out 
of brains. The highest gifts of the poet of course he wanted. 
His imagination, to take Ruskin’s distinction, was more pene- 
trative than associative or contemplative. His mind was too 
much occupied with realities for persistent ideal work. But 
manliness and common sense, combined with a perfect mastery 
of language, go a long way at least to the making of very ex 
cellent verses. More than this, he had the se nsibility, the feel- 
ing of time and of numbers essential to versifying ; and his 
mind fulfilled the condition required by our greatest living 
poet :— 

“ Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river.’ 


His verse-making was a sort of pleasaunce—a flower-garden in 
the midst of spacious policies. It was the ornamentation of his 


intellect. His ballads do.not perhaps show poetic feeling more 
profound than is possessed by many men; they derive for the 
most part their charm from the same high qualities as mark his 
prose, with the attraction of music and rhyme superadded. 
Writing them seems to have given him real pleasure. The law 
of self-imposed restraint, of making the thought often wait upon 
the sound, necessary in rhythmical composition, rather than, as 
in prose, the sound upon the sense—this measuring of feeling 
and of expression had plainly a great charm for his rich and 
docile genius. His verses give one the idea of having been a 
great delight to himself, like humming a favourite air; there is 
no trace of effort, and yet the trick of the verse is perfect. His 
rhymes are often as good as Swift’s and Hood’s. This feeling 
of enjoyment, as also ‘the abounding fertility in strange rhymes, 
is very marked in the White Squall ; ; and hardly less in the ease 
and gaiety of Peg of Limavaddy. Take, for instance, the de- 
scription of the roadside inn where Peg dispenses liquor :— 
“ Limavaddy inn’s 
But a humble baithouse, 
Where you may procure 
Whiskey and potatoes ; 
Landlord at the door 
Gives a smiling welcome— 
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To the shivering wights 

Who to his hotel come. 
Landlady within 

Sits and knits a stocking, 
With a wary foot 

Baby’s cradle rocking. 
To the chimney nook, 

Having found admittance, 
There I watch a pup 

Playing with two kittens ; 
(Playing round the fire, 

Which of blazing turf is, 
Roaring to the pot 

Which bubbles with the murphies) 
And the cradled babe 

Fond the mother nursed it, 
Singing it a song 

As she twists the worsted!” 


Peg herself and her laugh— 


“Such a silver peal! 

In the meadows listening, 
You who’ve heard the bells 

Ringing to a christening ; 
You who ever heard 

Caradori pretty, 
Smiling like an angel, 

Singing ‘ Giovinetti ; ’ 
Fancy Peggy’s laugh, 

Sweet, and clear, and cheerful, 
At my pantaloons 

With half a pint of beer full ! 
See her as she moves ! 

Scarce the ground she touches, 
Airy as a fay, 

Graceful as a duchess ; 
Bare her rounded arm, 

Bare her little leg is, 
Vestris never show’d 

Ankles like to Peggy’s ; 
Braided is her hair, 

Soft her look and modest, 
Slim her little waist 

Comfortably boddiced.” 


In a similar light and graceful style are the Cane-Bottom’d 
Chair, Piscator and Piscatrix, the Carmen Lilliense, etc. ; and all 
the Lyra Hibernica, especially the rollicking Battle of Limerick, 
are rich in Irish absurdity. That compact little epic the Chronicle 
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of the Drum, the well-known Bouillabaisse, and At the Church 
Gate—the first literary effort of Mr. Arthur Pendennis—seem 
to us in their various styles to rise into the region of real poetry. 
The Chronicle of the Drum is a grand martial composition, and 
a picture of the feelings of the French soldiery which strikes 
on us at once as certainly true. The Ballads of Pleaceman X. 
are unique in literature—as startlingly original as Tam O’Shan- 
ter. Jacob Homnium’s Hoss is perhaps the most amusing; the 
Foundling of Shoreditch the most serious; but through them 
all there runs a current of good sense, good feeling, and quaint 
fun which makes them most pleasant reading. They remind 
one somehow of John Gilpin—indeed there is often the same 
playful fancy and delicate pensiveness in Thackeray as in 
Cowper. We should like to quote many of these; but we give 
in preference Miss Tickletoby’s ballad on King Canute, long 
though it be, because it is not included in the collected ballads, 
and has not, we fear, obtained great popularity by being in- 
corporated into Rebecca and Rowena—a rendering of poetical 
justice less generally read than it should be :— 


KING CANUTE. 
King Canute was weary-hearted ; he had reign’d for years a score ; 
Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much and robbing more, 
And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea-shore. 


’Twixt the chancellor and bishop walked the king with steps sedate, 
Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver sticks and gold sticks great, 
Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages,—all the officers of state. 


Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to pause ; 
If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers dropp'd their jaws ; 
If to laugh the king was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 


But that day a something vex’d him, that was clear to old and young, 

Thrice his grace had yawn’d at table, when his favourite gleeman sung, 

Once the queen would have consoled him, but he bade her hold her 
tongue. 


,‘ Something ails my gracious master,’ cried the keeper of the seal, 
‘Sure, my lord, it is the lampreys served at dinner, or the veal!’ 
‘Psha!’ exclaim’d the angry monarch, ‘keeper, ’tis not that I feel. 


‘’Tis the heart and not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest impair ; 

Can a king be great as I am, prithee, and yet know no care? 

Oh, I’m sick, and tired, and weary.’—Some one cried, ‘ The king’s arm- 
chair |’ 

Then towards the lackeys turning, quick my lord the keeper nodded, 

Straight the king’s great chair was brought him, by two footmen able- 
bodied, 

Languidly he sank into it: it was comfortably wadded. 
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‘Leading on my fierce companions,’ cried he, ‘ over storm and brine, 
I have fought and I have conquer’d! Where was glory like to mine!’ 
Loudly all the courtiers echoed, ‘ Where is glory like to thine ?’ 


‘What avail me all my kingdoms? (Weary am I now, and old, 
Those fair sons I have begotten, long to see me dead and cold; 
Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the silent mould ! 


‘O remorse, the writhing serpent! at my bosom tears and bites: 
Horrid, horrid things I look on, though I put out all the lights ; 
(thosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of nights. 


‘ Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious fires ; 
Mothers weeping, virgins screaming, vainly for their slaughter’d sires—’ 
—‘ Such a tender conscience,’ cries the bishop, ‘every one admires.’ 


‘ But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious lord, to search, 
They’re forgotten and forgiven by our holy Mother Church ; 
Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 


‘Look! the land is crown'd with minsters, which your Grace’s bounty 
raised ; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and heaven are daily praised ; 

You, my lord, to think of dying? on my conscience, I’m amazed!’ 


_ Nay, I feel,’ replied King Canute, ‘that my end is drawing near ;’ 
Don't say so,’ exclaim’d the courtiers (striving each to squeeze a tear), 
Sure your grace is strong and lusty, and may live this fifty year. 


‘ Live these fifty years!’ the bishop roar’d, with actions made to suit, 
‘Are you mad, my good lord keeper, thus to speak of King Canute ! 
Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty will do’t. 


Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Canan, Mahaleel, Methusela, 

. . . . *"? 
JLived nine hundred years apiece, and mayn’t the king as well as they ? 
‘Fervently,’ exclaim’d the keeper, ‘fervently, I trust he may.’ 


‘ He to die,’ resumed the bishop. ‘ He a mortal like to us? 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus ; 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 


‘With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a doctor can compete, 
Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean upon their feet ; 
Surely he could raise the dead up, did his Highness think it meet. 


‘ Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun upon the hill, 
And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver moon stand still ? 
So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred will’ 


‘Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?’ Canute cried ; 
‘Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly ride? 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide. 
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‘ Will the advancing waves obey me, bishop, if I make the sign ?’ 

Said the bishop, bowing lowly, ‘ Land and sea, my lord, are thine.’ 

Canute turn’d towards the ocean—‘ Back!’ he said, ‘thou foaming 
brine. 

‘From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to retreat; 


Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master’s seat ; 
Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer to my feet!’ 


But the sullen ocean answer’d with a louder, deeper roar, 
And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding on the shore ; 
Back the keeper and the bishop, back the king and courtiers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to human clay, 
But alone to praise and worship that which earth and seas obey, 
And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that day. 
King Canute is dead and gone: Parasites exist alway. 


We must say a few words on his merits as an artist and a 
critic of art. We can hardly agree with those who hold that he 
failed as an artist, and then took to his pen. There is no proof 
of failure ; his art accomplishes all he sets it to. Had he, instead 
of being a gentleman’s son, brought up at the Charter-house and 
Cambridge, been born in the parish of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, and apprenticed, let us say, when thirteen years old, to 
Raimbach the engraver, we might have had another, and in some 
ways a subtler Hogarth. He draws well; his mouths and 
noses, his feet, his children’s heads, all his ugly and queer 
“mugs,” are wonderful for expression and good drawing. With 
beauty of man or woman he is not so happy; but his fun is, we 
think, even more abounding and funnier in his cuts than in his 
words. The love of fun in him was something quite peculiar. 
Some writers have been more witty; a few have had a more 
delicate humour; but none, we think, have had more of that 
genial quality which is described by the homely word fun. It 
lay partly in imitation, as in the “ Novels by Eminent Hands.” 
There were few things more singular in his intellectual organi- 
zation than the coincidence of absolute originality of thought 
and style with exquisite mimetic power. But it oftener showed 
itself in a pure love of nonsense—only nonsense of the highest 
order. He was very fond of abandoning himself to this temper ; 
witness the “Story @ la Mode” in the Cornhill, some of the 
reality-giving touches in which would have done credit to Gul 
liver. Major Gahagan is far funnier than Baron Munchausen ; 
and where is there more exquisite nonsense than “The Rose 
and the Ring,” with the “little beggar baby that laughed and 
sang as droll as maybe?” There is much of this spirit in his 
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ballads,’ especially, as we have already said, the series by Pleace- 
man X.; but we are inclined to think that it finds most scope 
in his drawings. We well remember our surprise on coming 
upon some of his earlier works for Punch. Best of all was an 
impressive series illustrative of the following passage in the 
Times of December 7, 1843 :—* The agents of the tract societies 
have lately had recourse to a new method of introducing their 
tracts into Cadiz. The tracts were put into glass bottles securely 
corked ; and, taking advantage of the tide flowing into the har- 
bour, they were committed to the waves, on whose surface they 
floated towards the town, where the inhabitants eagerly took 
them up on their arriving at the shore. The bottles were then 
uncorked, and the tracts they contain are supposed to have been 
read with much interest.” The purpose of the series is to hold 
up to public odium the Dissenting tract-smuggler—Tractistero 
dissentero contrabandistero. The first cut represents a sailor, 
“thirsty as the seaman naturally is,” rushing through the surf to 
seize the bottle which has been bobbing towards him. “Sherry, 
perhaps,” he exclaims to himself and his friend. Second cut: 
the thirsty expectant has the bottle in position, and is drawing 
the cork, another mariner, and a little wondering boy, capitally 
drawn, looking on. “Rum, I hope,” is the thought of each. 
Lastly we have the awful result : our friend holds up on the cork 
screw to his companion and the universe “a Spanish translation 

1 We subjoin an astonishing piece of nonsense—a species of song or ditty 
which he chanted, we believe, extempore; [in singing, each line to be 


repeated twice :]— 


“LITTLE BILLEE. 


There were 3 sailors in Bristol city, 
Who took a boat and went to sea. 


But first with beef and captain’s biscuit, 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 
There was guzzling Jack and gorging 
Jimmy, : 
And the youngest he was little Billee. 
Now very soon, they were so greedy, 
They didn’t leave not one split pea. 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
‘IT am extremely hungaree.’ 
Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, 
‘We have no provisions, so we must eat 
we.’ 
Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
‘O gorging Jim, what a fool you be ! 
There’s little Bill is young and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he.’ 
*O Bill, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the collar of your chemie.’ 
When Bill received this infumation 
He used his pocket-handkerchie. 


‘O let me say my catechism, 
As my poor mammy taught to me.’ 


‘Make haste, make haste,’ says guzzling 
Jacky, 
While Jim pulled out his snickersnee. 


So Bill went up the main-top-gallant 
mast, 

Where down he fell on his bended knee. 

He scarce had come to the Twelfth Com- 
mandment, 

When up he jumps, ‘ There’s land, I see. 


There’s Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee. 


There’s the British fleet a riding 
anchor, 
With Admiral Nelson, K.C.B.’ 


So when they came to the admiral’s 
vessel, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee. 


But as for little Bill, he made him 
The captain of a seventy-three.” 
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of the Cow-boy of Kensington Common,” with an indignant 
“Tracts, by jingo!” Then there is John Balliol, in Miss Tickle- 
toby’s Lectures, “ cutting” into England on a ragged sheltie, 
which is trotting like a maniac over a series of boulders, sorely 
discomposing the rider, whose kilt is of the shortest. Even 
better is the cut illustrative of the ballad of “ King Canute,” the 
king and his courtiers on the shore, with bathing-machines and 
the Union-jack in the distance ; and a most preposterous repre- 
sentation of the non Angli sed Angeli story. We wish Mr. 
Thackeray’s excellent friends, the proprietors of Punch, would 
reprint all his odds and ends, with their woodcuts. They will 
get the laughter and gratitude of mankind if they do. 

He is, as far as we recollect, the only great author who illus- 
trated his own works. This gives a singular completeness to 
the result. When his pen has said its say, then comes his pen- 
cil and adds its own felicity. Take the original edition of the 
300k of Snobs, all those delicious Christmas little quartos, 
especially Mrs. Perkins’ Ball and the Rose and the Ring 
(one of the most perfectly realized ideas we know of), and 
see how complete is the duet between the eye and the mind, 
between word and figure. There is an etching in the Paris 
Sketch-Book which better deserves to be called “high art” than 
most of the class so called. It is Majesty in the person of “ Le 
Grand Monarque” in and stripped of its externals, which are 
there also by themselves. The lean and slippered old pantaloon 
is tottering peevishly on his staff, his other hand in his waist- 
coat- pocket ; his head absolutely bald ; ; his whole aspect pitiable 
and forlorn, querulous and absurd. To his left is his royal self, 
in all his clory of high-heeled boots, three-storied flowing wig, 
his orders, vand sword, and all his “ dread magnificence,” as we 
know him in his pictures ; on his right we behold, and some- 
how feel as if the old creature, too, is in awe of them—his 
clothes, per se—the “properties” of the great European actor, 
set ingeniously up, and looking as grand and much steadier 
than with him inside. The idea and the execution are full of 
genius. The frontispiece of the same book contains a study of 
Heads, than which Hogarth certainly never did anything better. 
These explanatory lines are below the picture :— 


‘Number 1’s an ancient Carlist, number 3 a Paris artist ; 
Gloomily there stands between them, number 2, a Bonapartist 
In the middle is King Louis Philip standing at his ease, 
Guarded by a loyal grocer, and a serjeant of police ; 

4’s the people in a passion, 6 a priest of pious mien, 
5 a gentleman of fashion copied from a magazine.” 


No words can do justice to the truth and power of this group 
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of characters: it gives a history of France during the Orleans 
dynasty. 

We give on the opposite page a facsimile of a drawing sent 
by him to a friend, with the following note :— 


“Behold a drawing instead of a letter. I’ve been thinking of 
writing you a beautiful one ever so long, but, ete. ete. And instead 
of doing my duty this morning, I began this here drawing, and will 
pay your debt some other day—no, part of your debt. I intend to 
owe the rest, and like to owe it, and think I’m sincerely grateful to 
you always, my dear good friends. ww. x. F” 


This drawing is a good specimen of his work; it tells its 
own story, as every drawing should. Here is the great lexico- 
grapher, with his ponderous shuffling tread, his thick lips, his 
head bent down, his book close to his purblind eyes, himself 
totus in illo, reading, as he fed, greedily and fast. Beside him 
simpers the clumsy and inspired Oliver, in his new plum- 
coloured coat; his eyes bent down in an ecstasy of delight, for 
is he not far prouder of his visage, and such a visage! and of 
his coat, than of his artless genius? We all know about that 
coat, and how Mr. Filby never got paid for it. There he is be- 
hind his window in sartorial posture ; his uplifted goose arrested, 
his eye following wistfully, and not without a sense of glory 
and dread, that coat and man. His journeyman is grinning at 
him ; he is paid weekly, and has no risk. And then what a 
genuine bit of Thackeray, the street boy and his dear little 
admiring sister !—there they are, stepping out in mimicry of the 
great two. Observe the careful, honest work, and how the turn 
of the left foot of the light-hearted and heeled gamin—whose 
toes, much innocent of shoes, have a prehensile look about 
them, suggestive of the Huxley grandfather—is corrected, as 
also Dr. Goldsmith’s. He could never let anything remain if 
it was untrue. 

It would not be easy to imagine better criticisms of art than those 
from Mr. Thackeray’s hand in Fraser, in Punch, in a kindly and 
beautiful paper on our inimitable John Leech in the Quarterly, 
in a Roundabout on Rubens, and throughout his stories— 
especially the Newcomes—wherever art comes in. He touches 
the matter to the quick ; and touches nothing else: and while 
sensitive to all true and great art, he detects and detests all that 
is false or mean. He is not so imaginative, not so impassioned 
and glorious, not so amazing in illustration, and in painting 
better than pictures, as Mr. Ruskin, who has done more for art 
and its true interests than all other writers. But he is more 
to be trusted because he is more objective, more cool, more 
critical in the true sense. He sees everything by the /wmen sic- 
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cum, though it by no means follows that he does not feel as well 
as see; but here, as in everything else, his art “has its seat in 
reason, and is judicious.” Here is his description of Turner’s Old 
Téméraire, from a paper on the Royal Academy in Fraser. We 
can give it no higher praise than that it keeps its own with 
Ruskin’s :— 

“T must request you to turn your attention to a noble river piece, 
by J. W. M. Turner, Esq., R.A., ‘The Fighting Teméraire,’ as grand a 
painting as ever figured on the walls of any academy, or came from 
the easel of any painter. The old Téméraire is dragged to her last 
home by a little, spiteful, diabolical steamer. A mighty red sun, 
amidst a host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest on one side of the picture, 
and illumines a river that seems interminable, and a countless navy 
that fades away into such a wonderful distance as never was painted 
before. The little demon of a steamer is belching out a volume (why 
do I say a volume? not a hundred volumes could express it) of foul, 
lurid, red-hot, malignant smoke, paddling furiously, and lashing up the 
water round about it; while behind it (a cold, grey moon looking down 
on it), slow, sad, and majestic, follows the brave old ship, with death 
as it were, written on her... . It is absurd, you will say (and with a 
great deal of reason), for Titmarsh or any other Briton, to grow so politi- 
cally enthusiastic about a four-foot canvas, representing a ship, a 
steamer, a river, and a sunset. But herein surely lies the power of 
the great artist. He makes you see and think of a great deal more 
than the objects before you; he knows how to soothe or to intoxicate, 
to fire or to depress, by a few notes, or forms, or colours, of which we 
cannot trace the effect to the source, but only acknowledge the power. 
I recollect some years ago, at the theatre at Weimar, hearing Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ in which, amidst a storm of glorious 
music, the air of ‘God save the King,’ was introduced. The very 
instant it begun, every Englishman in the house was bolt upright, and 
so stood reverently until the air was played out. Why so? From 
some such thrill of excitement as makes us glow and rejoice over Mr. 
Turner and his ‘ Fighting Téméraire,’ which I am sure, when the art 
of translating colours into poetry or music shall be discovered, will be 
found to be a magnificent national ode or piece of music.” 


When speaking of The Slave Ship by the same amazing artist, 
he says, with delightful naiveté, “I don’t know whether it is 
sublime or ridiculous,’—a characteristic instance of his out- 
spoken truthfulness ; and he lays it down that the “ first qua- 
lity of an artist is to have a large heart,” believing that all 
art, all imaginative work of the highest order, must originate in 
and be addressed to the best powers of the soul, must “submit 
the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” 

Mr. Trollope says, in the Cornhill for this February, “that 
whith the world will most want to know of Thackeray is the 
effect which his writings have produced.” In one sense of the 
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word, the world is not likely ever to find this out ; it is a matter 
which each man must determine for himself. But the world 
can perhaps ascertain what special services Mr. Thackeray has 
rendered; and it is this probably which Mr. Trollope means. 
His great service has been in his exposure of the prevailing 
faults of his time. Among the foremost are the faults of affec- 
tation and pretence, but there is one yet more grievous than 
these—the sceptical spirit of the age. This he has depicted in 
the gentlest and saddest of all his books, Pendennis :—- 


“ And it will be seen that the lamentable stage to which his logic 
at present has brought him” (Arthur Pendennis), “is one of general 
scepticism and sneering acquiescence in the world as itis; or if you 
like so to call it, a belief qualified with scorn in all things ex- 
tant. . . . And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead a 
man? Friend Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist might be in 
the wilderness shouting to the poor, who were listening with all their 
might and faith to the preacher’s awful accents and denunciations of 
wrath or woe or salvation; and our friend the Sadducee would turn 
his sleek mule with a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and go home 
to the shade of his terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and 
turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant Greek song-book babbling of 
honey and Hybla, and nymphs and fountains and love. ‘To what, we 
say, does this scepticism lead? It leads a man to a shameful loneli- 
ness and selfishness, so to speak—the more shameful, because it is so 
good-humoured and conscienceless and serene. Conscience! What 
is conscience? Why accept remorse? What is public or private 
faith? Mythuses alike enveloped in enormous tradition.” 


The delineation is not a pleasant one, but it is true. The 
feeling hardly deserves to be called scepticism; it is rather a 
calm indifferentism ; a putting aside of all things sacred. And 
as the Sadducees of Judea were, on the whole, better men than 
the Pharisees, so this modern Sadducean feeling prevails not 
only among the cultivated classes, but among those conspi- 
cuously honourable and upright. These men, in fact, want 
spiritual guides and teachers. The clergy do not supply this 
want; most of them refuse to acknowledge its existence ; Mr. 
Thackeray, with his fearless truthfulness, sees it, and tells it. 
To cure it is not within his province. As a lay-preacher, only 
the secondary principles of morality are at his command. “Be 
each, pray God, a gentleman,” is his highest sanction. But 
though he cannot tell the afflicted whither to turn, it is no 
slight thing to have laid bare the disorder from which so many 
suffer, and which all, with culpable cowardice, study to con- 
ceal. And he does more than fay bare the disorder; he con- 
vinces us how serious it is. He does this by showing us its 
evil effect on a good and kindly nature. No teaching can be 
more impressive than the contrast between Pendennis under 
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the influence of this sceptical spirit, and Warrington, over 
whom, crushed as he is by hopeless misfortune, it has no power. 

The minor vices of affectation and pretension he assails 
directly. To do this was his especial mission from the first. 
What success may have attended his efforts we cannot certainly 
tell. It is to be feared, however, that, despite his teaching, 
snobs, like poverty, will never cease out of the land. But all 
who feel guilty—and every one of us is guilty more or less 
—and who desire to amend, should use the means: the “ Book 
of Snobs” should be read carefully at least once a year. 
His was not the hortatory method. He had no notion that 
much could be done by telling people to be good. He found it 
more telling to show that by being otherwise they were in dan- 
ger of becoming unhappy, ridiculous, and contemptible. Yet 
he did not altogether neglect positive teaching. Many passages 
might be taken from his works—even from the remorseless 
“Book of Snobs” itself—which inculcate the beauty of good- 
ness ; and the whole tendency of his writings, from the first to 
the last line he penned during a long and active literary life, has 
invariably been to inspire reverence for manliness and purity and 
trnth. And to sum up all, in representing after his measure the 
characteristics of the age, Mr. Thackeray has discharged one of 
the highest functions of a writer. His keen insight into modern 
life has enabled him to show his readers that life fully; his 
honesty and high tone of mind has enabled him to do this truly. 
Hence he is the healthiest of writers. In his pages we find no 
false stimulus, no pernicious ideals, no vulgar aims. We are 
led to look at things as they really are, and to rest satisfied with 
our place among them. Each man learns that he can do much 
if he preserves moderation ; that if he goes beyond his proper 
sphere he is good for nothing. He teaches us to find a fitting 
field for action in our peculiar studies or business, to reap last- 
ing happiness in the affections which are common to all. Our 
vague longings are quieted ; our foolish ambitions checked ; we 
are soothed into contentment with obscurity—encouraged in an 
honest determination to do our duty. 

A “Roundabout Paper” on the theme Nil nisi bonum con- 
cludes thus :— 


“Here are two literary men gone to their account; and, laus Deo, 
as far as we know, it is fair, and open, and clean. Here is no need of 
apologies for shortcomings, or explanations of vices which would have 
been virtues but for unavoidable, etc. Here are two examples of men 
most differently gifted: each pursuing his calling; each speaking his 
truth as God bade him; each honest in his life; just and irreproach- 
able in his dealings; dear to his friends; honoured by his country ; 
beloved at his fireside. It has been the fortunate lot of both to give 
incalculable happiness and delight to the world, which thanks them in 
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return with an immense kindliness, respect, affection. It may not be 
our chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with such merit, or rewarded 
with such fame. But the rewards of these men are rewards paid to 
our service. We may not win the baton or epaulettes; but God give 


7 


us strength to guard the honour of the flag! 


The prayer was granted: he had strength given him always 
to guard the honour of the flag; and now his name is worthy to 
be placed beside the names of Washington Irving and Lord 
Macaulay, as of one no whit less deserving the praise of these 
noble words. 

We have seen no satisfactory portrait of Mr. Thackeray. 
We like the photographs better than the prints ; and we have 
an old daguerreotype of him without his spectacles which is 
good ; but no photograph can give more of a man than is in 
any one ordinary—often very ordinary—look of him; it is only 
Sir Joshua and his brethren who can paint a man liker than 
himself. Laurence’s first drawing has much of his thoroughbred 
look, but the head is too much tossed up and wif. The photo- 
graph from the later drawing by the same hand we like better : 
he is alone, and reading with his book close up to his eyes. 
This gives the prodigious size and solidity of his head, and the 
sweet mouth. We have not seen that by Mr. Watts, but if it is as 
full of power and delicacy as his Tennyson, it will be a comfort. 

Though in no sense a selfish man, he had a wonderful interest 
in himself as an object of study, and nothing could be more 
delightful and unlike anything else than to listen to him on 
himself. He often draws his own likeness in his books. In 
the “Fraserians” by Maclise, in Fraser, is a slight sketch of 
him in his unknown youth; and there is an excessively funny 
and not unlike extravaganza of him by Doyle or Leech, in the 
Month, a little short-lived periodical, edited by Albert Smith. 
He is represented lecturing, when certainly he looked his best. 
We give below what is like him in face as well as in more. 


The tired, young, kindly wag is sitting and looking into space, 
his mask and his jester’s rod lying idly on his knees. 
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The foregoing estimate of his genius must stand instead of 
any special portraiture of the man. Yet we would mention 
two leading traits of character traceable, to a large extent, in 
his works, though finding no appropriate place in a literary 
criticism of them. One was the deep steady melancholy of 
his nature. He was fond of telling how on one occasion, at 
Paris, he found himself in a great crowded salon; and looking 
from the one end across the sea of heads, being in Swift’s place 
of calm in a crowd,! he saw at the other end a strange visage, 
staring at him with an expression of comical woebegoneness. 
After a little he found that this rueful being was himself in the 
mirror. He was not, indeed, morose. He was alive to and thank- 
ful for everyday blessings, great and small; for the happiness of 
home, for friendship, for wit and music, for beauty of all kinds, for 
the pleasures of the “faithful old gold pen ;” now running into 
some felicitous expression, now playing itself into some droll ini- 
tial letter ; nay, even for the creature comforts. But his persistent 
state, especially for the later half of his life, was profoundly morne 
—there is no other word for it. This arose in part from tem- 
perament, from a quick sense of the littleness and wretchedness 
of mankind. His keen perception of the meanness and vulgarity 
of the realities around him contrasted with the ideal present to 
his mind could produce no other effect. This feeling, embittered 
by disappointment, acting on a harsh and savage nature, ended 
in the saeva indignatio of Swift; acting on the kindly and too 
sensitive nature of Mr. Thackeray, it led only to compassionate 
sadness. In part, too, this melancholy was the result of private 
calamities. He alludes to these often in his writings, and a 
knowledge that his sorrows were great is necessary to the per- 
fect appreciation of much of his “deepest pathos. We allude 
to them here, painful as the subject is, mainly because they have 
given rise to stories—some quite untrue, some even cruelly in- 
jurious. The loss of his second child in infancy was always an 
abiding sorrow—described in the “Hoggarty Diamond,” in a pas- 
sage of surpassing tenderness, too sacred to be severed from its 
context. A yet keener and more constantly present affliction was 
the illness of his wife. He married her in Paris when he was 
“mewing his mighty youth,” preparing for the great career which 
awaited him. One likes to think on these early day s of happiness, 
when he could draw and write with that loved companion by 
his side: he has himself sketched the picture :—“ The humblest 
painter, be he ever so poor, may have a friend watching at his 
easel, or a gentle wife sitting by with her work in her lap, and 
with fond smiles or talk or silence, cheering his labours.” 
After some years of marriage, Mrs. Thackeray caught a fever, 


1 « An inch or two above it.” 
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brought on by imprudent exposure at a time when the effects 
of such ailments are more than usually lasting both on the 
system and the nerves. She never afterwards recovered so as 
to be able to be with her husband and children. But she has 
been from the first intrusted to the good offices of a kind family, 
tenderly cared for, surrounded with every comfort by his un- 
wearied affection. The beautiful lines in the ballad of the 
“ Bouillabaisse” are well known :— 


‘¢ Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I'd sit as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me, 
—There’s no one now to share my cup.” 


In one of the latest Roundabouts we have this touching confes- 
sion :—“I own for my part that, in reading pages which this 
hand penned formerly, I often lose sight of the text under my 
eyes. It is not the words I see; but that past day; that by- 
gone page of life’s history; that tragedy, comedy it may be, 
which our little home-company was enacting; that merry-mak- 
ing which we shared; that funeral which we followed ; that 
bitter, bitter grief which we buried.” But all who knew him 
know well, and love to recall, how these sorrows were soothed 
and his home made a place of happiness by his two daughters 
and his mother, who were his perpetual companions, delights, 
and blessings, and whose feeling of inestimable loss now will be 
best borne and comforted by remembering how they were every- 
thing to him, as he was to them. 

His sense of a higher Power, his reverence and godly fear, is 
felt more than expressed—as indeed it mainly should always 
be—in everything he wrote. It comes out at times quite sud. 
denly, and stops at once, in its full strength. We could readily 
give many instances of this. One we give, as it occurs very 
early, when he was probably little more than six-and-twenty ; 
it is from the paper, “Madame Sand and the New Apoca- 
lypse.” Referring to Henri Heine’s frightful words, “ Diew gui 
se meurt;’ “Dieu est mort,’ and to the wild godlessness of 
Spiridion, he thus bursts out:—-“O awful, awful name of 
God! Light unbearable! mystery unfathomable! vastness im- 
measurable! Who are these who come forward to explain the 
mystery, and gaze unblinking into the depths of the light, and 
measure the immeasurable vastness to a hair? O name that 
God’s people of old did fear to utter! O light that God’s 
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prophet would have perished had he seen! who are these now 
so familiar with it?” In ordinary intercourse the same sudden 
“ Te Deum” would occur, always brief and intense, like light- 
ning from a cloudless heaven; he seemed almost ashamed—-- 
not of it, but of his giving it expression. 

We cannot resist here recalling one Sunday evening in 
December, when he was walking with two friends along the 
Dean road, to the west of Edinburgh—one of the noblest out- 
lets to any city. It was a lovely evening, such a sunset as 
one never forgets; a rich dark bar of cloud hovered over the 
sun, going down behind the Highland hills, lying bathed in ame- 
thystine bloom; between this cloud and the hills there was a 
narrow slip of the pure ether, of a tender cowslip colour, 
lucid, and as if it were the very body of heaven in its clear- 
ness; every object standing out as if etched upon the sky. 
The north-west end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and 
rocks, lay in the heart of this pure radiance, and: there a 
wooden crane, used in the quarry below, was so placed as 
to assume the figure of a cross; there it was, unmistakable, 
lifted up against the crystalline sky. All three gazed at 
it silently. As they gazed, he gave utterance in a tremulous, 
gentle, and rapid voice, to what all were feeling, in the word 
“CatvarY!” The friends walked on in silence, and then turned 
to other things. All that evening he was very gentle and 
serious, speaking, as he seldom did, of divine things,—of death, 
of sin, of eternity, of salvation ; expressing his simple faith in 
God and in his Saviour. 

There is a passage at the close of the “Roundabout Paper” 
No. xxu., De Finibus, in which a sense of the ebb of life is 
very marked; the whole paper is like a soliloquy. It opens 
with a drawing of Mr. Punch, with unusually mild eye, retir- 
ing for the night; he is putting out his high-heeled shoes, 
and before disappearing gives a wistful look into the pas- 
sage, as if bidding it and all else good-night. He will 
be in bed, his candle out, and in darkness, in five minutes, 
and his shoes found next morning at his door, the little poten- 
tate all the while in his final sleep. The whole paper is worth 
the most careful study ; it reveals not a little of his real nature, 
and unfolds very curiously the secret of his work, the vitality, 
and abiding power of his own creations; how he “invented 
a certain Costigan, out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends 
of characters,” and met the original the other day, without sur- 
prise, ina tavern parlour. The following is beautiful :—“ Years 
ago I had a quarrel with a certain well-known person (I be- 
lieved a statement regarding him which his friends imparted 
to me, and which turned out to be quite incorrect). To his 
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dying day that quarrel was never quite made up. I said to his 
brother, ‘Why is your brother’s soul still dark against me? 
It is I who ought to be angry and unforgiving, for I was in the 
wrong.”  Odisse quem leseris was never better contravened. 
But what we chiefly refer to now is the profound pensiveness 
of the following strain, as if written with a presentiment of 
what was not then very far off: “Another Finis written; another 
milestone on this journey from birth to the next world. Sure 
it is a subject for solemn cogitation. Shall we continue this 
story-telling business, and be voluble to the end of our age?” 
“Will it not be presently time, O prattler, to hold your 
tongue?” And thus he ends :— 


“‘ Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old pages; oh, the cares, the ennui, 
the squabbles, the repetitions, the old conversations over and over 
again! But now and again a kind thought is recalled, and now and 
again a dear memory. Yet a few chapters more, and then the last ; 
after which, behold Finis itself comes to an end, and the Infinite 
begins.” 


He sent the proof of this paper to his “dear neighbours,” 
in Onslow Square, to whom he owed so much almost daily 
pleasure, with his corrections, the whole of the last para- 
graph in manuscript, and above a first sketch of it also in Ms., 


which is fuller and more impassioned. His fear of “ enthu- 
siastic writing” had led him, we think, to sacrifice something of 
the sacred power of his first words, which we give with its in- 
terlineations :— 


“ Another Finis, another slice of life which Tempus edax has 
devoured! And I may have to write the word once or twice — 


and then an end of Ends. Hinite"tseverp-and hrSsitetecinning. 


disputes, 
the troubles, the cares, the ennui, the @ , the repetitions, 
the old conversations over and over again, and here and there and oh 
the delightful passages, the dear, the brief, the for ever remembered! 
Aewithee A few chapters more, and then’ the last, and then behold 


”? 


Finis itself coming to an end and the Infinite beginning ! 


How like music this—like one trying the same air in different 
ways ; as it were, searching out and sounding all its depths. “The 
dear, the brief, the for ever remembered ;” these are like a bar 
out of Beethoven, deep and melancholy as the sea! He had 
been suffering on Sunday from aa old and cruel enemy. He 
fixed with his friend and surgeon to come again on Tuesday ; 
but with that dread of anticipated pain, which is a common 
condition of sensibility and genius, he put him off with a note 
from “ yours unfaithfully, W. M. T.”. He went out on Wednes- 
day for a little, and came home at ten. He went to his room, 
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suffering much, but declining his man’s offer to sit with him. 
He hated to make others suffer. He was heard moving, as if in 
pain, about twelve, on the eve of 
“That the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded maid, and virgin-mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring.” 


Then all was quiet, and then he must have died—in a mo- 
ment. Next morning his man went in, and opening the windows 
found his master dead, his arms behind his head, as if he had 
tried to take one more breath. We think of him as of our 
Chalmers; found dead in like manner; the same child-like, 
unspoiled open face ; the same gentle mouth ; the same spacious- 
ness and softness of nature; the same look of power. What a 
thing to think of,—his lying there alone in the dark, in the midst 
of his own mighty London ; his mother and his daughters asleep, 
and, it may be, dreaming of his goodness. God help them, and 
us all! What would become of us, stumbling along this our 
path of life, if we could not, at our utmost need, stay ourselves 
on Him ? 

Long years of sorrow, labour, and pain had killed him before 
his time. It was found after death how little life he had to 
live. He looked always fresh with that abounding, silvery hair, 
and his young, almost infantine face, but he was worn to a 
shadow, and his hands wasted as if by eighty years. With him 
it is the end of Ends; finite is over, and infinite begun. What 
we all felt and feel can never be so well expressed as in his own 
words of sorrow for the early death of Charles Buller 


‘ Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blest be He who took and gave! 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? 

We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give, or to recall.” 
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